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CONGRES SCIENTIFIQUE DE 
FRANCE. 

Mr. Ursan,—Will you please to an- 
nounce to your readers that the “Congrés 
des Délégués des Sociétés Savantes” will 
be held this year at Paris, on the 9th 
of April, in the Rue Bonaparte as usual ; 
and that the “Congrés Scientifique de 
France” will be held at Cherbourg on the 
2nd of September. The presence of Eng- 
lish antiquaries on either or both of these 
occasions will be particularly acceptable to 
their brethren in France. It is highly 
desirable that the leading persons occupied 
in the same pursuits in the two neigh- 
bouring countries should be personally ac- 
quainted and ready to assist each other. 

I am, &e., A. DE CaUMONT. 

Paris, Jan. 1, 1860. 


LITERATURE IN THE CABINET. 

Mr. Urnsan,—Allow me to inquire if, 
in your pleasant article under the above 
title, you have not underrated the literary 
powers of our present rulers. I think 
you will find that the Duke of Newcastle 
has published “Thoughts on Times Past, 
Tested by Subsequent Events ;” and Sir 
George Grey “ Polynesian Mythology and 
Traditions of New Zealand;” and that 
‘*Family Prayers from the Litany” may 
be added to the writings of Mr. Gladstone. 

J. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

Mr. Urnsan,—lIn the revived discussion 
relating to the authors to whom John 
Banyan may have been indebted for 
ideas which culminated in his “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” I do not observe any notice of 
the elder D’Israeli’s suggestion, viz., that 
the allegory was probably founded on the 
very popular “ Piers Ploughman.” This 
seems by no means unlikely; and it is 
equally true that many a more modern 
bucket of literature has been drawn from 
the same Well, 

Having the pen in my hand, I would 
fain inquire, if it can be answered, Why 
the Prince of Wales is styled “ Comte de 
Chester” in the Peerages and other official 
documents, whilst in his blazon as K.G. 
he is designated as “ Earl of Chester ?” 

I am, &c., An URBANITE. 





MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


TOBACCO-PIPES IN GRAVEL. 


Mr. Unsan,—Whilst the workmen en- 
gaged in enlarging the Grand Surrey Dock, 
during the early part of last year, were 
excavating and leading away the gravel at 
Rotherhithe entrance, they found therein 
a number of clay tobacco-pipes, at a depth 
of from twenty to thirty-four feet from 
the present surface. 

I am also infurmed that there once 
stood on this spot an old tavern or inn, 
which was built in 1575, the foundations 
of which building were four feet below 
the present surface; and under the site of 
this house, as well as in various other 
parts within the area of the works, many 
dozen tobaeco-pipes were found. Can any 
of your readers throw any light on the 
questions,—as to what age these pipes 
are of? where made? how they came 
to be found at such a depth below the 
surface ? 

This discovery may possibly be in- 
teresting to those who are studying the 
question of the works of men’s hands 
among the “ drift.” 

Out of sixteen specimens of these pipes 
in my possession, I have only one in du- 
plicate; the remainder are all of various 
moulds, and differ in ornamentation, and 
thickness in the shank. Some of the 
pipes also are harder than others. Those 
pipes with the smallest heads were found 
at the greatest depth in the gravel, and 
the most modern-looking nearer to the 
surface. 

I am, &e. 
E, TINDALL. 

Old Guildhall, Bridiington. 


[We recommend our correspondent to 
Mr. Fairholt’s “ Tobacco: its History and 
Associations,” where he will find every 
information about these pipes, which have 
needlessly puzzled some of our antiquaries, 
who have been led to fancy they possibly 
may be of an earlier date than, from his- 
torical evidence, weare justified in as sign- 
ing tothem. s to their presence in the 
bed of gravel, it is obvious that the super- 
incumbent soil mast have been disturbed 
at some previous period. ] 
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THE FATE OF THE FRANKLIN EXPEDITION®. 


WE own that we did once, in common with the public at large, feeb 
humiliated at seeing the Government of the day, in deference to we 
know not what sinister influence, refuse to fulfil the plain duty of making 
a thorough search for the Franklin Expedition. But the result of that 
refusal is now before us, and only that sympathy for those who were 
mocked rather than consoled by the dispatch of Mr. Anderson and two frail 
canoes on such an errand prevents us, we should rejoice at the decision 
that was then come to. The work that a Government feared to under- 
take has been successfully accomplished by private means, and that too 
with a dispatch and completeness contrasting most favourably with the 
delays of office; never, indeed, was the advice, “Help yourself,” more 
strikingly enforced. 

Captain Francis Leopold M‘Clintock, an officer of long Arctic experience, 
has just returned from a two years’ sojourn amid the ice, where, as it ap- 
pears to us, he has learnt all that ever can be known relating to Sir John 
Franklin and his companions. He has been induced to publish the rough 
journal that he kept mainly for the perusal of Lady Franklin, in which he 
has graphically recorded all that he saw or learnt; and as Mr. Murray has 
brought it out with all the usual appliances of maps and illustrations, and 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison, a strenuous advocate of the search that it 
records, has furnished a valuable Preface, it has, beside the terrible interest 
of its theme, all the attractions of a well-written narrative. It gives us, 
too, information that we did not expect, about the Danish settlements in 
Greenland, the really paternal care of the Government there, the Chris- 
tian congregations and their hymn-books and chants,—the hunters, now 
equipped with rifles instead of bows and arrows; and we hear of one lady 
at least in Esquimaux costume supplemented by scented cambric handker- 
chief and gloves; it further throws out hints for the traveller who would 





* “The Voyage of the ‘ Fox’ in the Arctic Seas, A Narrative of the Discovery of 
the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions, By Captain M‘Clintock, R.N., ° 
LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations.” (Murray.) 

Gent. Mage. Vor, CCVIII. u* 
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seek new regions, recommends Disco Fiord as a scene for “a week’s 
shooting, fishing, and yachting,” and suggests as a field for glacier ex- 
plorers the glacier of South Greenland, which, now that Mont Blanc has 
been vulgarised by the showman, may possibly receive some attention. 

It is now matter of history that the ‘“‘ Erebus” and Terror” bomb-vessels, 
of 378 and 326 tons, fitted in every respect for Arctic service, and pro- 
visioned for three years, with crews of 134 officers and men, sailed from 
Greenhithe, in May, 1845, under the command of Captains Sir John 
Franklin and Francis Rawdon Moira Crozier. Their object was, by con- 
necting the discoveries of former navigators, to ascertain the existence of 
a North-West Passage, and it was believed that so little remained to be 
done that the accomplishment of their errand was comparatively certain 
and easy. The vessels reached the shores of Greenland in the following 
month, and thence sent home five invalids; thus 129 individuals, at the 
date of the last direct communication from them, were left in full progress 
to the desolate regions of Arctic America, and, as it since has been made 
to appear, actually achieved the discovery of the North-West Passage, 
though unhappily at the cost of their own lives. 

When the third year of Franklin’s absence was fast weniing away, plans 
for his relief began to be discussed, but unhappily the most promising one 
was neglected ; we allude to the proposal of Dr. Richard King (then 
Secretary of the.'5tatistical Society), a surgeon R.N. and an Arctic voyager, 
to conduct a land expedition to the Great Fish River, the spot to which 
our unfortunate countrymen, worn down by scurvy, after a twenty months’ 
imprisonment in the ice, bent their steps about the very time that the 
matter was mooted in England. Expeditions by sea were, instead, fitted 
out, both by way of Lancaster Sound and Behring’s Straits, some by 
Government, others by Lady Franklin, others by the Americans, and in 
such numbers, that on one occasion in August, 1850, no less than ten 
vessels, all employed in the search, were assembled at Beechey Island ; 
and there the first traces of the missing voyagers were found. They had 
passed their first Arctic winter there, and had buried three of their com- 
rades, but they had left no intimation of their intended course. The search 
was, however, continued year by year, though entirely without success, 
until in October, 1854, Dr. Rae, an Arctic traveller, brought home several 
relics that were at once recognised as having belonged to Sir John Franklin 
and his associates, and also information gleaned from the Esquimaux who 
sold them, that a party of about forty white men had been seen at the 
mouth of the Great Fish River; they were said all to have died of starva- 
tion, and this tragic event was presumed to have occurred (for Esquimaux 
have very vague ideas of time) in the spring of the year 1850. 

In 1855, Mr. Anderson, a Hudson’s Bay officer, by direction of his 
superiors, descended to the Great Fish River to examine into the truth of 
these statements, and he found unmistakeable evidence that some part of the 
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lost crews had reached its banks ; but he had no interpreter, and his equip- 
ment was so miserably deficient, that his canoes were almost worn out 
before he reached the locality to be searched, and he had quite enough to 
do to secure his own return. 

It could not be expected that such a pretence of search as this could be 
satisfactory either to the aching hearts of thé relatives of the lost ones, or 
to the public at large. In April, 1856, Lady Franklin addressed the Lords 
of the Admiralty, imploring them to complete the search, but her letter 
remained unanswered ; in June, her prayer was seconded by many of the 
most eminent men of the day (a considerable number of them Arctic 
voyagers), who signed a memorial to the Premier, earnestly recommending 
such “a search as can alone be satisfactorily and thoroughly accomplished by 
the crew of a man-of-war’’ in the circumscribed space which Mr. Anderson 
had reached, but could in no proper sense be said to have examined. In 
July, when three precious months had been wasted, my Lords inquired 
whether a ship could then be fitted out in time for effective operations in 
the field of search. Of course they received a reply in the negative, and 
the subject was dismissed. 

Lady Franklin then again applied to the Board, urging that a ship could 
be dispatched by the way of Behring’s Straits even at the close of the year, 
but the only answer was that “my Lords had decided not to send any 
expedition to the Arctic regions that year.” Undeterred by this repulse, 
she next addressed a most touching letter to Lord Palmerston, dated De- 
cember 2, 1856, urging him to sanction “a final effort to ascertain the fate 
and recover the remains of her husband’s expedition.” All, however, was 
in vain, and at last in April, 1857, after a twelvemonth of cruel hesitation, 
the decision of the Government was given that it would take no farther 
steps in the matter; and even the loan of the “ Resolute,” (a searching 
vessel that had been abandoned, but was picked up by an American 
whaler,) just most handsomely presented by the Government of the United 
States, and in every way fit for sea, was refused. 

Lady Franklin, thus thrown on her own resources, though she had fitted 
out four expeditions before this, hesitated not to make, as she had told 
Lord Palmerston that she would, ‘the sacrifice of her entire available 
fortune” for a “ final search.” God helps those who help themselves ; 
some £3,000 in addition were collected by a public subscription, and in 
three weeks from the date of the last letter from the Admiralty, she had 
purchased the pleasure yacht “ Fox,” of 177 tons burden, (less than half 
the size of the missing ships,) and had secured the services of Captain 
M‘Clintock, who at once commenced the “ refit” of the vessel. What he 
had to do, to fit her for her intended service, he is best able to relate 
himself :— 

* Let me explain what is here implied by the simple word refit. The velvet hangings 
and splendid furniture of the yacht, and also everything not constituting a part of the 
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vessel’s strengthening, were to be removed; the large skylights and capacious ladder- 
ways had to be reduced to limits more adapted to a polar clime; the whole vessel to be 
externally sheathed with stout planking, and internally fortified by strong cross beams, 
longitudinal stanchions, iron stanchions, and diagonal fastenings; the false keel taken 
off, the slender brass propeller replaced by a massive iron one, the boiler taken out, 
altered, and enlarged; the sharp stem to be cased in iron until it resembled a ponderous 
chisel set up edgeways ; even the yacht’s rig had to be altered. 

“She was placed in the hands of her builders, Messrs. Hall and Co., of Aberdeen, who 
displayed even more than their usual activity in effecting these necessary alterations, 
for it was determined that the ‘ Fox’ should sail by the 1st July. 

“ Internally she was fitted up with the strictest economy in every sense, and the 
officers were crammed into pigeon-holes, styled cabins, in order to make room for pro- 
visions and stores; our mess room, for five persons, measured eight feet square. The 
ordinary heating apparatus for winter use was dispensed with, and its place supplied 
by a few very small stoves. The ‘ Fox’ had been the property of the late Sir Richard 
Sutton, bart., who made but one trip to Norway in her, and she was purchased by 
Lady Franklin from his executors for 2,000/. 

“ Having thus far commenced the refit of the vessel, I turned my attention to the 
selection of a crew and to the requisite clothing and provisions for our voyage. 

“ Many worthy old shipmates, my companions in the previous Arctic voyages, most 
readily volunteered their services, and they were as cheerfully accepted, for it was my 
anxious wish to gather around me well-tried men, who were aware of the duties 
expected of them, and accustomed to naval discipline. Hence, out of the twenty-five 
souls composing our small company, seventeen had previously served in the Arctic 
search. 

« Expeditions of this nature are always popular with seamen, and innumerable were 
the applications sent to me; but still more abundant were the offers to ‘ serve in any 
capacity’ which poured in from all parts of the country, from people of all classes, 
many of whom had never seen the sea. It was, of course, impossible to accede to any 
of these latter proposals, yet, for my own part, I could not but feel gratified at such 
convincing proofs that the spirit of the country was favourable to us, and that the 
ardent love of hardy enterprise still lives amongst Englishmen, as of old, to be cherished, 
I trust, as the most valuable of our national characteristics—as that which has so 
largely contributed to make England what she is.”—(pp. 5—8.) 


The transformation of the yacht into an Arctic searching vessel was 
quickly and satisfactorily accomplished, a crew small in number but choice 
was got together (they numbered but nineteen, and four only appear as 
A.B.), a naval lieutenant, a merchant captain, and an M.D. of high scientific 
acquirements, together with Carl Petersen, the well-known Esquimaux 
interpreter, volunteered their services, and twenty-eight months’ provisions 
and stores were laid in, the Government contributing a portion, while the 
Royal Society voted £50 towards the purchase of scientific instruments. 

On the 30th of June, everything being complete, Lady Franklin came 
on board to bid the voyagers farewell. They endeavoured to put to sea 
that night, but got aground on the bar of the harbour of Aberdeen. They 
floated off unhurt next morning, on the following night passed through the 
Pentland Frith, and along the bleak wild shores of Orkney, “ where the 
wild pilot’s crew, their hoarse screams, and unintelligible dialect, the shrill 
cry of innumerable sea birds, the howling breeze and angry sea, made 
them feel as if they had suddenly awoke in Greenland itself.” The coast 
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of Greenland was reached on the 12th, and then, with that kind regard for 
others which we shall have occasion again to notice in our navigator, 
Capt. M‘Clintock pushed through the formidable barrier of Spitzbergen 
ice, to land an ailing shipmate at Frederickshaab for passage to Europe; 
this was only accomplished after eighteen hours’ buffeting, during which a 
thick fog came on, and many hard knocks were exchanged between: the 
ice and the ship, but at length steam carried him through. 

A few days’ delay on the coast of Greenland, where the kind-hearted 
Danish residents did everything to assist, enabled the captain to secure a 
number of “ native auxiliaries’ (dogs), and also the services of Christian, 
an Esquimaux, who was to act as dog-driver, and on the 7th of August 
they had left Upernivik, the most northern settlement, behind them, and 
were endeavouring to force their way through the floating ice that occupies 
the middle of Davis’s Straits. This was soon found to be impracticable, 
when they stood to the northward into Melville Bay, in the hope of passing 
beyond the pack. This attempt also failed, and in a few days the dreary 
prospect of “a winter in the pack” was before them. No one, however, 
was dispirited by it; the captain writes, “Should we not be released, I 
shall repeat the trial next year, and in the end, with God’s aid, perform 
my sacred duty ;” and the men amused themselves with races on the ice. 
Occupation, too, was found for them, in preparing for wintering and sledge 
travelling, the probability of having to abandon the ship being one always 
to be considered by the navigator in these regions. 

Soon, however, they were firmly fixed in the ice, and in it they remained 
for 242 days, during which time they lost one of their number by an 
accident ; they were not released until the 25th of April, 1858, when they 
found that they had “ ingloriously drifted out of the Arctic regions,” having 
been carried 1,385 statute-miles along with the ice, and most narrowly 
escaped crushing on many occasions, particularly on the last day, when 
they ran the gauntlet for eighteen hours between floating masses, a touch 
from any one of which would have been instant destruction :— 

“ Throughout the day I trembled for the safety of the rudder, and screw; deprived 
of the one or the other, even for half an hour, I think our fate would have been sealed ; 
to have steered in any other direction than against the swell would have exposed, and 
probably sacrificed both. 

“ Our bow is very strongly fortified, well plated externally with iron, and so very 
sharp that the ice-masses, repeatedly hurled against the ship by the swell as she rose 
to meet it, were thus robbed of their destructive force; they struck us obliquely, yet 
caused the vessel to shake violently, the bells to ring, and almost knocked us off our 
legs. On many occasions the engines were stopped dead by ice choking the screw; 
once it was some minutes before it could be got to revolve again. Anxious moments 
those! 

“ After yesterday’s experience I can understand how men’s hair has turned grey in a 
few hours. Had self-reliance been my only support and hope, it is not impossible that 
I might have illustrated the fact. Under the circumstances I did my best to insure 
our safety, looked as stoical as possible, and inwardly trusted that God would favour 
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our exertions. What a release ours has been, not only from eight months’ imprison- 
ment, but from the perils of that one day! Had our little vessel been destroyed after 
the ice broke up, there remained no hope for us. But we have been brought safely 
through, and are all truly grateful, I hope, and believe. 

“ I grieve to think of poor Lady Franklin and our friends at home. Severely as we 
have felt the failure of our first season’s operations, yet the ordeal is now over with us: 
not so with her and them,—they have still to experience that bitter disappointment.”— 
(pp. 108, 109.) 

After the pause of a few days to refresh at Holsteinborg, the “ Fox” 
was again under way, and this time succeeded in getting across Baffin’s Bay, 
though not without several alarming detentions, and a narrow escape from 
shipwreck. They pushed up Lancaster Sound, visited Beechey Island, 
passed into the Franklin Channel, between North Somerset and Prince of 
Wales’ Island, and at last reached Port Kennedy, at the western entrance 
of Bellot Strait, where at last, after many most persevering but vain efforts 
to pass through the ice barrier to the open western sea, their winter quar- 
ters were established, on the 28th of September. 

Even before this, preparations had been commenced for the sledge jour- 
neys of the ensuing winter. Lieut. Hobson and Capt. Young carried out 
several sledge loads of provisions, and placed them in convenient positions, 
thus accustoming the men to the work, and allowing them when they started 
for actual exploration to be less heavily laden than they must otherwise 
have been. Afterwards, on the 17th of February, 1859, Capts, M‘Clintock 
and Young both started, leaving Lieut. Hobson in charge of the ship. 
Young returned on the 3rd of March, having carried a depdt of provisions 
to the shore of Prince of Wales’ Land, a distance of seventy miles south- 
west of the ship, but not having met with any trace of the lost ones. 
M‘Clintock, who did not get back until the 14th, had met with a party of 
Esquimaux, from whom he had purchased six silver spoons and forks, a 
silver medal belonging to Mr. A. M‘Donald, assistant surgeon of the 
“Terror,” part of a gold chain, and other relics, and had learnt that a 
three-masted ship had, some considerable time before, been crushed by the 
ice out in the sea to the west of King William’s Island, but that all the 
people had landed safely. 

At last, on the 2nd of April, the “final search” commenced. M‘Clintock 
and Hobson left the ship with five sledges, twelve men, and seventeen 
dogs, ‘‘ the latter of all sizes and shapes.” The load for each man was 
200 Ibs., for each dog half as much. Provisions formed two-thirds of the 
weight, and consisted mainly of pemmican, biscuit, and tea, with a small 
addition of boiled pork, rum, and some tobacco. They journeyed on in 
company until the 28th, when they separated at Cape Victoria, on the 
south-west shore of Boothia, when Hobson made for Cape Felix, on King 
William’s Island, and to explore the western shore, while M‘Clintock kept 
a more southerly course along the eastern side, and reached Montreal 
Island, in the mouth of the Great Fish River, on the 15th of May. 
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He had some days before fallen in with some Esquimaux, from whom 
he obtained six pieces of silver plate, bearing the crests or initials of 
Franklin, Crozier, Fairholme (of the “ Erebus’”’), and M‘Donald, and heard 
from them that the wreck of a vessel lay five days’ journey off, on the 
west coast of King William’s Island; they added, however, that little of 


- it now remained, as their countrymen had been in the habit of visiting it 


for years, and had carried almost everything away; they said that there 
had been many books, but they had all been destroyed by the weather. 

On Montreal Island a few scraps of metal were the only indications of 
Europeans that could -be discovered by the most careful search. On the 
24th of May M‘Clintock crossed over into King William’s Island, and on 
the following day he came upon the skeleton of one of the party, a young 
man, who, from some fragments of dress still remaining, was judged to 
have been a steward or officer’s servant. He then traversed the western 
shore of the Island, crossed over to Boothia, and at last rejoined the 
*‘ poor, dear, lonely little Fox,” on the morning of the 19th of June. 

Hobson had reached the ship five days before, with the satisfaction of 
having made most important discoveries, but so utterly prostrated by scurvy 
as to be unable even to stand without assistance. He had explored the 
western shore of King William’s Island from Cape Felix to Cape Herschel, 
finding in many places traces of the lost crews ; but his chief discoveries were 
at Point Victory, where a most important record was found, and in Erebus 
Bay, where an abandoned boat mounted on a sledge was seen, first by 
himself, and afterwards by M‘Clintock. In the boat were two skeletons, 
one of a slight young person, the other of a large, strongly-made, middle- 
aged man; there were, beside twenty-eight pieces of plate, eight of them 
bearing Sir John Franklin’s crest, five watches, two double-barrelled guns, 
five or six small books (all devotional, except one, “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field”), an amazing quantity of clothing, and a variety of articles, ‘‘ such as, 
for the most part, modern sledge-travellers in these regions would consider 
a mere accumulation of dead weight, but slightly useful, and very likely to 
break down the strength. of the sledge-crews.” 

Captain Young started on his sledge journey on the 7th of April, but 
finding his journey likely to be longer than he had expected, he sent back 
four of his party in order to economize provisions, and for forty days ex- 
plored Prince of Wales’ Island with only one comrade. He returned to the 
ship early in June for medical aid, and then three days after, in spite of a 
protest from the doctor, resumed his wanderings; he explored a coast-line 
of 380 miles, but without meeting with any traces of Franklin, and at last, 
on the 28th of June, he was brought back on his sledge, utterly ex- 
hausted, M‘Clintock having gone to the western end of Bellot Strait 
in search of him. 

The record found at Point Victory is so important, that it is necessary to 
quote Captain M‘Clintock’s account at length :— 

* That record is indeed a sad and touching relic of our lost friends, and, to simplify 
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its contents, I will point out separately the double story it so briefly tells. In the first 
place, the record paper was one of the printed forms usually supplied to discovery ships 
for the purpose of being enclosed in bottles and thrown overboard at sea, in order to 
ascertain the set of the currents, blanks being left for the date and position; any per- 
son finding one of these records is requested to forward it to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, with a note of time and place; and this request is printed upon it in six dif- 
ferent languages. Upon it was written, apparently by Lieutenant Gore, as follows :— 


“98 of May, ¢H. M. ships “ Erebus” and “ Terror” wintered in the ice in 
1847. lat. 70° 05’ N., long. 98° 23’ W. 
Having wintered in 1846-7 at Beechey Island, in lat. 749 43’ 28” N., long. 91° 39 15” W. 
after having ascended Wellington Channel to lat. 77°, and returned by the west side of 
Cornwallis Island. 
“¢Sir John Franklin commanding the expedition. 
*¢ All well. 
«Party consisting of two officers and six men left the ships on Monday, 
24th May, 1847. 
«<¢ Gu. Gors, Lieut. 
“*Cuas. F, Des Vaux, Mate.’ 


“ There is-an error in the above document, namely, that the ‘ Erebas’ and ‘Terror’ 
wintered at Beechey Island in 1846-7,—the correct dates should have been 1845-6; a 
glance at the date at the top and bottom of the record proves this, but in all other 
respects the tale is told in as few words as possible of their wonderful success up to that 
date, May, 1847. 

“ We find that, after the last intelligence of Sir John Franklin was received by us 
(bearing date of July, 1845) from the whalers in Melville Bay, his Expedition passed 
on to Lancaster Sound, and entered Wellington Channel, of which the southern 
entrance had been discovered by Sir Edward Parry in 1819. The ‘ Erebus’ and 
‘Terror’ sailed up that strait for one hundred and fifty miles, and reached in the 
autumn of 1845 the same latitude as was attained eight years subsequently by H.M.S. 
* Assistance’ and ‘ Pioneer. Whether Franklin intended to pursue this northern 
course, and was only stopped by ice in that latitude of 77° north, or purposely relin- 
quished a route which seemed to lead away from the known seas off the coast of 
America, must be a matter of opinion; but this the document assures us of, that Sir 
John Franklin’s Expedition, having accomplished this examination, returned southward 
from latitude 77° north, which is at the head of Wellington Channel, and re-entered 
Barrow’s Strait by a new channel between Bathurst and Cornwallis Islands. 

“Seldom has such an amount of success been accorded to an Arctic navigator in a 
single season, and when the ‘ Erebus’ and ‘ Terror’ were secured at Beechey Island for 
the coming winter of 1845-6, the results of their first year’s labour must have been 
most cheering. These results were the exploration of Wellington and Queen’s 
Channel, and the addition to our charts of the extensive lands on either hand. In 
1846 they proceeded to the south-west, and eventually reached within twelve miles of 
the north extreme of King William’s Land, when their progress was arrested by the 
approaching winter of 1846-7. That winter appears to have passed without any 
serious loss of life; and when in the spring Lieut. Gore leaves with a party for some 
especial purpose, and very probably to connect the unknown coast-line of King 
William’s Land between Point Victory and Cape Herschel, those on board the ‘ Erebus’ 
and ‘ Terror’ were ‘all well,’ and the gallant Franklin still commanded. 

“ But, alas! round the margin of the paper upon which Lieutenant Gore in 1847 
wrote those words of hope and promise, another hand had subsequently written the 
following words :— 

“¢ April 25, 1848.—H. M. ships ‘ Terror’ and ‘ Erebus’ were deserted on the 22nd 
April, 5 leagues N.N.W. of this, having been- beset since 12th September, 1846. 


1 
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The officers and crews, consisting of 105 souls, under the command of Captain F. R. M. 
Crozier, landed here in lat. 69° 37’ 42” N., long. 98° 41’ W. Sir John Franklin died 
on the 11th June, 1847; and the total loss by deaths in the expedition has been to 
this date nine officers and fifteen men. 
(Signed) (Signed) 
«*F. R. M. Crozier, «¢ JaMES FITZJAMES, 
** Captain and Senior Officer. “« Captain H. M. S. Erebus. 
“*and start (on) to-morrow, 26th, for 
Back’s Fish River.’ 


“This marginal information was evidently written by Captain Fitzjames, excepting 
only the note stating when and where they were going, which was added by Captain 
Crozier. 

“There is some additional marginal information relative to the transfer of the 
document to its present position (viz., the site of Sir James Ross’s pillar) from a spot 
four miles to the northward, near Point Victory, where it had been originally deposited 
by the Zate Commander Gore. This little word Zate shews us that he too, within the 
twelvemonth, had passed away. x 

“In the short space of twelve months how mournful had become the history of 
Franklin’s expedition; how,changed from the cheerful ‘ All well’ of Graham Gore. 
The spring of 1847 found them within ninety miles of the known sea off the coast of 
America; and to men who had already in two seasons sailed over 500 miles of pre- 
viously unexplored waters, how. confident must they then have felt that that forth- 
coming navigable season of 1847 would see their ships pass over so short an intervening 
space! It was ruled otherwise. Within a month after Lieutenant Gore placed the 
record on Point Victory, the much-loved leader of the expedition, Sir John Franklin, 
was dead; and the following spring found Captain Crozier, upon whom the command 
had devolved, at King William’s Land, endeavouring to save his starving men, 105 souls 
in all, from a terrible death by retreating to the Hudson Bay territories up the Back 
or Great Fish River. 

“ A sad tale was never told in fewer words. There is something deeply touching in 
their extreme simplicity, and they shew in the strongest manner that both the leaders 
of this retreating party were actuated by the loftiest sense of duty, and met with 
calmness and decision the fearful alternative of a last bold struggle for life, rather than 
perish without effort on board their ships; for we well know that the ‘ Erebus’ and 
‘ Terror’ were only provisioned up to July, 1848.”—(pp. 283—288.) 


Little more remains to be told of the voyage of the ‘‘ Fox.” The in- 
valids soon recovered, being well supplied with fresh meat, and they greatly 
preferred seal to venison, The captain was a close prisoner at his table, 
poring over his angle and observation book, but diversifying this by study- 
ing steam, for he had by death lost both his engineer and leading stoker, 
and only escaped from the polar seas by turning engineer himself. Thus 
all July, and a large part of August, passed away; but he strove resolutely 
with his difficulties, managed the engines for twenty-four hours at a stretch, 
though sometimes the steam was thrown over the top-gallant yard, forced 
his way through fog and ice, and at last was enabled joyfully to write,— 


“ Sunday evening, August 21.—At sea—out of sight of land!” 


Six days’ longer contention with loose ice and icebergs and fogs and 
calms, all conquered however by steam, brought the hardy voyagers to the 
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friendly shelter of Godhavn, in Greenland ; in their five days’ stay there, a 
troop of Esquimaux girls was engaged to scrub the paint-work and the 
decks, and presents and kindnesses were exchanged with the friendly 
Danish residents; a nineteen days’ run to the English Channel, and four 
days more to the Thames, and we find the “ Fox” safely docked at Black- 
wall, and her adventurous voyage happily ended. 

We have not interrupted this brief outline of one of the most remarkable, 
if not the most remarkable, of naval exploits, with details of how all hands 
were cared for, and how happily they contrived to pass their time in their 
dreary winter quarters. Those who wish to see how superior stout and 
honest hearts are to all outward influences, should read Capt. M‘Clintock’s 
account of how Christmas-tide of both 1857 and 1858 was passed, though 
with the mercury ‘‘ between 76° and 80° below the freezing point.” 


“Our Christmas [1857] was a very cheerful, merry one. The men were supplied 
with several additional articles, such as hams, plum-puddings, preserved gooseberries 
and apples, nuts, sweetmeats, and Burton ale. After Divine Service they decorated 
the lower deck with flags, and made an immense display of food. The officers came 
down with me to see their preparations. We were really astonished! Their mess- 
tables were laid out like the counters in a confectioner’s shop, with apple and goose- 
berry tarts, plum and sponge-cakes in pyramids, besides various other unknown puffs, 
cakes, and loaves of all sizes and shapes. We bake all our own bread, and excellent it 
is. In the background were nicely-browned hams, meat pies, cheeses, and other sub- 
stantial articles. Rum-and-water in wine-glasses, and plum-cake, was handed to us: 
we wished them a happy Christmas, and complimented them on their taste and spirit 
in getting up such a display. Our silken sledge-banners had been borrowed for the 
occasion, and were regarded with deference and peculiar pride. 

“In the evening the officers were enticed down amongst the men again, and at a late 
hour I was requested, as a great favour, to come down and see how much they were 
enjoying themselves. I found them in the highest good humour with themselves and 
all the world. They were perfectly sober, and singing songs, each in his turn. I 
expressed great satisfaction at having seen them enjoying themselves so much and so 
rationally, I could therefore the better describe it to Lady Franklin, who was so deeply 
interested in everything relating to them. I drank their healths, and hoped our posi- 
tion next year would be more suitable for our purpose. We all joined in drinking the 
healths of Lady Franklin and Miss Cracroft, and amid the acclamations which followed 
I returned to my cabin, immensely gratified by such an exhibition of genuine good 
feeling, such veneration for Lady Franklin, and such loyalty to the cause of the expedi- 
tion. It was very pleasant also that they had taken the most cheering view of our 
future prospects. I verily believe I was the happiest individual on board that happy 
evening.” —(pp. 79—81.) 


The Christmas of 1858 was passed much in the same way, but we quote 
an incidental mention of a piece of kindly consideration for the men on the 


part of the officers :— 


“ Whilst all was order and merriment within the ship, the scene without was widely 
different. A fierce north-western howled loudly through the rigging, the snowdrift 
rustled swiftly past, no star appeared through the oppressive gloom, and the thermo- 
meter varied between 76° and 80° below the freezing point. At one time it was impos- 
sible to visit the magnetic observatory, although only 210 yards distant, and with a 
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rope stretched along, breast high, upon poles the whole way. The officers discharged 
this duty for the quarter-masters of the watches during the day and night.”— 
(pp. 217, 218.) 


The following picture of “travelling routine” with sledges and dogs 
gives a lively idea of the hardships suffered by our author and his 
comrades :— 


“We travelled each day until dusk, and then were occupied for a couple of hours in 
building our snow-hut. The four walls were run up until 5} feet high, inclining in- 
wards as much as possible; over these our tent was laid to form a roof; we could not 
afford the time necessary to construct a dome of snow. 

“ Our equipment consisted of a very small brown-holland tent, macintosh floor-cloth, 
and felt robes ; besides this, each man had a bag of double blanketing, and a pair of fur 
boots, to sleep in. We wore mocassins over the pieces of blanket in which our feet 
were wrapped up, and, with the exception of a change of this foot-gear, carried no spare 
clothes. The daily routine was as follows:—I led the way ; Petersen and Thompson 
followed, conducting their sledges; and in this manner we trudged on for eight or ten 
hours without halting, except when necessary to disentangle the dog-harness. When 
we halted for the night, Thompson and I usually sawed out the blocks of compact snow 
and carried them to Petersen, who acted as the master-mason in building the snow-hut ; 
the hour-and-a-half or two hours usually employed in erecting the edifice was the most 
disagreeable part of the day’s labour, for, in addition to being already well tired and 
desiring repose, we became thoroughly chilled whilst standing about. When the hut 
was finished, the dogs were fed, and here the great difficulty was to insure the weaker 
ones their full share in the scramble for supper ; then commenced the operation of un- 
packing the sledge, and carrying into our hut everything necessary for ourselves, such 
as provision and sleeping gear, as well as all boots, fur mittens, and even the sledge dog- 
harness, to prevent the dogs from eating them during our sleeping hours. The door 
was now blocked up with snow, the cooking-lamp lighted, foot-gear changed, diary 
written up, watches wound, sleeping bags wriggled into, pipes lighted, and the merits 
of the various dogs discussed, until supper was ready ; the supper swallowed, the upper 
robe or coverlet was pulled over, and then to sleep. 

“ Next morning came breakfast, a struggle to get into frozen mocassins, after which 
the sledges were packed, and another day’s march commenced. 

“In these little huts we usually slept warm enough, although latterly, when our 
blankets and clothes became loaded with ice, we felt the cold severely. When our low 
doorway was carefully blocked up with snow, and the cooking-lamp alight, the tem- 
perature quickly rose so that the walls became glazed, and our bedding thawed; but 
the cooking over, or the doorway partially opened, it as quickly fell again, so that it 
was impossible to sleep, or even to hold one’s pannikin of tea, without putting our mitts 
on, so intense was the cold !”’—(pp. 226—229.) 

Yet under all these difficulties, beside determining the fate of Franklin, 
these gallant men have explored 800 geographical miles of new coast-line, 
have clearly determined the continental limits of North America, and have 
made other most important additions to our previous knowledge of both 
the geography and geology of the Arctic regions; the latter subject is 
illustrated in an Appendix by the Rev. Professor Haughton, of Dublin. 

Before we part with our voyager we must say.a word of his character, 
as it appears incidentally in his book. A most gratifying tone of religious 
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feeling is everywhere evident, and especially marked is his kindness for all 
under his charge, whether his gallant A.B.s, his one black sheep of a 
steward, or his Greenlanders, down to the sledge dogs and ‘‘ our messmate 
Puss.” We heartily hope, now that the dread Franklin problem is solved, 
and it seems impossible to believe that there are any survivors to rescue, 
that we shall have no more invasions of realms where 

“ Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 

And Winter barricades the realm of Frost,”— 

but if the occasion should arise, may the expedition be led by the accom- 
plished seaman and Christian gentleman, whose modest narrative does full 
justice to everybody but himself, and thus concludes :— 

“<I will not intrude upon the reader, who has followed me through the pages of this 
simple narrative, any description of my feelings on finding the enthusiasm with which 
we were all received on landing upon our native shores. The blessing of Providence 
had attended our efforts, and more than a full measure of approval from our friends 
and countrymen has been our reward. For myself; the testimonial given me by the 
officers and crew of the ‘ Fox’ has touched me perhaps more than all. The purchase of 
a gold chronometer, for presentation to me, was the first use the men made of their 
earnings; and as long as I live it will remind me of that perfect harmony, that mutual 
esteem and goodwill, which made our ship’s company a happy little community, and 
contributed materially to the success of the expedition.”—(pp. 348, 349.) 

The work, we have said, is well illustrated, as may be seen by the 
annexed picture (which we owe to the courtesy of the publisher) repre- 
senting a Funeral on the Ice :— 

“The greater part of the Church Service was read on board, under shelter of the 
housing; the body was then placed upon a sledge, and drawn by the messmates of the 
deceased to a short distance from the ship, where a hole through the ice had been cut: 
it was then ‘ committed to the deep,’ and the Service completed. What a scene it was! 
I shall never forget it. The death-like stillness, the intense cold, and 
threatening aspect of a murky, overcast sky; heightened by one of those strange lunar 
phenomena which are but seldom seen even here, a complete halo encircling the moon, 
through which passed a horizontal band of pale light that encompassed the heavens ; 
above the moon appeared the segments of two other halos, and there were also mock 
moons or paraselene to the number of six. The misty atmosphere lent a very ghastly 
hue to this singular display, which lasted for rather more than an hour.” 

We see that the Arctic medal has been granted to our voyagers, and 
the City of London has promptly come forward with its freedom and its 
thanks,—testimonials that do honour to all parties; that Capt. M‘Clintock 
has been allowed to reckon his service as “ sea time,” and Lieut. Hobson 
has received a step of rank: but surely it cannot be intended that public 
recognition is to stop here. We trust that a Parliamentary grant will 
both reward the brave and (as far as money can do it) console the 
desolate. But if we are too sanguine in this, if the Government should 
hesitate to repay to the widow of Franklin her fortune expended not in 
this only, but in four preceding expeditions, the British people, by a 
trifling individual subscription can shew that they at least are not forgetful 
of a national duty. 
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PICTURES OF SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS—1679-81. 


In a rare old folio collection of Voyages and Travels (printed in 1705 *), 
we have met with a long narrative of singular interest, relative to the 
actual customs and manners of the Spaniards nearly a couple of centuries 
ago. It is given in the shape of a voluminous series of letters, said to be 
written by a lady of title, name not given, but whom we incidentally learn 
was a Frenchwoman. The first letter dates from St. Sebastian, Feb. 20, 
1679, and the last at Madrid, Sept. 28, 1681. The whole series contain 
very strong internal evidence of being truthful and genuine personal obser- 
vations made by a keen-witted, sensible lady-traveller, possessing special 
opportunities of intimately mingling in every class of Spanish society. 
Certainly amid such a mass of correspondence there is a great deal of 
trifling gossip, petty personal details, and geographical, historical, and 
statistical matter of little value or interest at the present day ; but when 
we have carefully sifted away the chaff, much capital grain remains, and 
this we shall endeavour to present in a readable shape, confining our dig- 
gings from the mine mainly to such passages as give vivid pictures of the 
national manners and habits of the Spaniards, mingled with characteristic 
anecdotes and incidents. 


Our Lady’s narrative opens at Bayonne, where she notes with surprise 
that the ladies of the town, in lieu of lap-dogs, divert themselves with 
small sucking-pigs, decorated with collars of divers-coloured ribbons. 
Journeying in a litter, she crosses the Spanish frontier, and between Tran 
and St. Sebastian hires a little boat, adorned with gilt streamers, and 
having a crew of three strong girls,—two to row and one to steer. Con- 
cerning the female rowers” of the place, we are told: — 


“These young wenches live in small huts along the water-side, under the tuition of 
some old maidens of their own gang, (whom they much respect). They are generally 
of a brown complexion, well-shaped, with white teeth and black hair, tied up on the 
back with ribbons in knots. They cover their heads and breasts with a kind of veil of 
muslin, flowered with gold and silk; in their ears they have pendants of gold and 
pearl, and bracelets of coral. Their habit was chiefly a kind of close-bodied coat with 
very straight sleeves, which, together with their gay air and countenance, was very 
natural and becoming. They told us that they are a kind of a little commonwealth 





* The work was afterwards published separately, under the title of “A Lady’s 
Travels into Spain,” in two volumes 12mo., 1722, but is now sufficiently scarce to make. 
a resumé of its truthful-pictures of Spanish life acceptable. In Lowndes’s Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual it is attributed to the well-known Countess d’Aunoy. 

> In Norway, to this day, as the writer bas witnessed, women and girls habitually 
row boats, and “feather their oars with the skill and dexterity” of any London 
waterman. 
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among themselves, whither they are sent away very young by their parents from the 
adjacent countries, and that they suffer no men, nor women that ever have known 
men, among them ; but if they have a mind to marry, they go to Fonterachia, and 
after they have chosen a husband, relinquish this society.” 

Travelling in Spain two hundred years ago seems to have been much the 
same as at the present day in one respect, viz. the miserable accommoda- 
tion for travellers at the public hostelries. Even in this year of grace, 
1859, you must carry bedding and provisions along with you if you would 
enjoy comfortable lodging and tolerable meals, throughout the greater por- 
tion of the peninsula, and our authoress appears to have done this, with 
commendable prudence. ‘‘ Gammons of bacon and dried tongues” figure 
largely among her stock for wayfaring in the land of the Cid and of 
Cervantes. 

Arrived at Victoria, the capital of the province of Alava, our lady was 
invited to witness a play at the theatre, which must have been a very 
primitive erection, as it was ‘‘ raised upon old barrels, covered with some 
very bad boards.” ‘The subject was the story of St. Anthony, ‘ who, 
when he said his confiteor (which he did several times), the spectators fell 
down upon their knees and knocked themselves against their breasts, as if 
they had been going to beat the breath out of their bodies.” Of the actors, 
our Lady observed that “the Devil was only distinguished from the rest 
by a pair of flame-coloured stockings, and a pair of horns on his head.” 

From Victoria to Burgos furnishes matter for a long letter, the best part 
of which contains an extremely graphic picture of Spanish inns, and the 
entertainment they afford. After mentioning that, whether you arrive in 
summer or in winter, it is rarely that you find a fire lighted, and yet more 
rarely “‘ with any pot upon it,” the Lady gives the following minute de- 
scription, which we shall quote unabridged :— 

“ Your first entrance is through the stable, full of mules and mule-drivers, who live, 
eat, and drink, nay, sleep with their cattle, the saddles serving at night for pillows, 
and in the day instead of tables. From hence you are conducted by a very stout stair- 
case, or rather a ladder, to your chamber, without any hangings, except that the walls 
are adorned with a vast number of little scurvy pictures of their saints, the beds with- 
out curtains, and the sheets no larger than our napkins; and of these you find not 
above four or five in a whole town. The worst is, they have but one cup in a house, 
which serves the muleteers as well as other passengers, and if they have taken hold of 
it first, you must make shift with an earthen pitcher, or what else you can get. When 
the fire is made in the kitchen, you can’t come near it for smoke; besides that, the 
fire-place is in the middle of the room (the smoke going out on the top through the 
ceiling), with a dozen men, women, and children, as black as chimney-sweepers, stinking 


like hogs, and clad like beggars. 

“Instead of roasting their meat as we do, they lay it upon tiles before the fire, and 
so turn it till it be done enough ; if it be too large, they fasten it with a string, and so 
turn it with their hands till it be as black as a chimney-stock. 

“The mistress of the inn does not forget to bid you welcome, with her gown 
tucked up, and her dangling sleeves, bringing her children to you bareheaded (though 
never so cold), whose eyes, cheeks, and hands she rubs with your clothes, as if they 
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were relics. The next thing is, to know whether you will eat anything; if you will, 
you must (though it be midnight) send to the butcher, baker, tavern, &c., for what 
you will have, with ready-money, the inn-keepers being not allowed to furnish travellers 
with anything but lodging. But the worst is, that very often you meet with nothing 
that is eatable in a very considerable place, and if you do they spoil it miserably in 
dressing ; for though their mutton be very good, the frying it with oil does not relish 
with strangers. They have plenty of very large partridges, but they are lean and dry, 
and to make them the worse they roast them to a coal. Their pigeons are excellent, 
and some of the Spanish country towns afford very good fish, especially those called 
bassugosses, a fish in taste like our trouts, of which they make pies, which would not 
be amiss were they not so overseasoned with garlic, saffron, and pepper. Their bread 
is white and sweet as sugar, but not well wrought [kneaded], and worse baked, which 
makes it very offensive to the stomach; it is flat, like a cake, of about the thickness of 
a finger. To make amends for all the rest, their wines and fruits are very good, so 
that you may hope for a good dessert after a bad meal. Their grapes are large and of 
a luscious taste, and their lettuce is the best in the world. 

* As travellers in Spain carry much of their provisions along with them, so they 
seldom or never dine in an inn ; instead of which they repose themselves a little near a 
river, or wherever the mule-drivers bait their mules, whom they feed with barley, or 
oats mixed with chopped straw, but not with hay. A woman is not allowed to stay 
(without very good reason) above two days in an inn on the road.” 


The poet would hardly have “sighed” to think he had “ ever found his 
warmest welcome at an inn,” had the inns of merry England been of the 
above type. And even recent works of travel in Spain describe a state of 
matters as regards the inns, everywhere but in the very largest cities, not 
materially different from that above cited. 

At the convent of the Austin Friars at Burgos, the Lady saw a chapel 
containing a celebrated crucifix. Above a hundred gold and silver lamps 
were constantly kept burning, and on the two sides of the altar were sixty 
silver candlesticks “ of the bigness of the tallest man, and of such a weight 
that a man can’t lift one of ’em ;” those on the altar were of massive gold, 
and there were also golden crosses and crowns, adorned with diamonds 
and precious stones. The treasury of the chapel was full of riches. We 
marvel what has become of all these gold and silver objects? Did they 
find favour in the sight of the French soldiers who occupied the place 
during the Peninsular war? 

The militia of the kingdom, our Lady is informed, are strictly compelled 
to serve yearly during the month of October, all males above fifteen being 
liable. The peasants well like to be in arms, to be called cavaliers and 
king’s soldiers, — 

‘Though perhaps in a whole regiment you shall scarce meet with one that hath more 
shirts than backs, and the stuff which scarce covers their nakedness as coarse as if it 
were made of pack-thread; without stockings, and the shoes of wood: a dunghill 
cock’s feather in their caps is their best ornament, the sword being for the most part 


without a scabbard, and fastened about the middle with a piece of pack-thread; the 
rest of the arms are suitable to these.” 


She remarks that whilst these wretchedly equipped young men are 
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wasting their time in mock manceuvres, the cultivation of the country is 
so neglected, that about Compostella it looks like a wilderness. 

Not only does our Lady find the inns beggarly, but the keepers thereof 
are tricky and dishonest. Going to bed at one inn, she was shewn into a 
long gallery, with beds in rows from end to end, and informed that was the 
only place where she and her women could repose. Hardly had she lain 
down, ere the inn-keeper and his wife entered with a dozen ragged wretches 
at their heels, whom they introduced as fellow-travellers coming to repose 
there. The indignant Lady was fain to get rid of this crew by hiring every 
bed in the gallery at twenty-pence each; and dear enough, as most of 
them were simply sacks filled with straw. The whole affair was a bare- 
faced act of extortion, the pretended travellers being, of course, neighbours 
called in to act their parts, She learnt that this trick was quite a common 
one in Spain. At a small village where she next lodged, a polite request 
was preferred that she would permit a lady to share the accommodation, as 
it was the only house of entertainment in the place. Learning that the new 
comer was the widow of the Marques de los Rios, from Andalusia, she 
willingly agreed, and gives the following description of her fellow guest :— 

“Her dress, when I saw her come out of the litter, appeared to me most singular. 
Her gown and petticoat were only of black serge, over which she wore a kind of linen 
surplice reaching down below the knees, with the long and straight sleeves quite over 
her hands. The surplice was fastened to the gown without any plaits behind. On 
her head she wore a muslin veil, which covered all her head, face, neck, and part of 
her body ; she wore, beside this, a large black taffety mantle coming down to her very 
heels, and a huge broad-brimmed hat, tied under her chin with a silk ribbon. This 
dress they [widows] never leave off unless they marry again, the Spanish ladies lying 
under an obligation, by the custom of their country, to bewail with a great deal of 
ceremony the death of a husband whom commonly they have but little reason to love. 
I was credibly informed that these widows pass the first year of their mourning alto- 
gether in a chamber hung with black (without seeing so much as the glimmering of 
daylight), and that sitting cross-legged on an Indian quilt; after this they change it 
for another room hung with grey, but are not permitted to have any pictures, looking- 
glasses, cabinets, fine tables, plate, or any such like ornaments, nor to wear diamonds, 
pearls, or any colours.” 

This widow lady of quality stated that she was going to visit a relative 
at a large nunnery, the abbess of which possessed immense ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ; and that at Madrid were certain canonesses, styled the Ladies 
of St. James, who wear white cloaks and scapularies, and “ bear a sword 
made in form of a cross, embroidered with crimson silk.” Much other 
information did this dame impart, the most curious being concerning a 
band of robbers, who— 

“ Much addict themselves to stealing of young children, or women of quality, upon 
whom they set an extraordinary ransom ; and if the women prove handsome, sometimes 
keep them for their own use, and make them lead a most direful life in subterraneous 
places, or among the mountains, and carrying them sometimes from place to place on 
horseback.” 
Divers tragical anecdotes of these banditti are given. 
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Arrived at Lerma, our Lady visited a convent, and was introduced to 
‘‘a certain lady of the chiefest quality,” (the widow of the Count de 
Lemos,) who had recently retired from the world. We must give in her 
own words a life-like sketch of this personage :— 

* She appeared soon after in a dress used by the Spaniards these hundred years, with 
a kind of pattens, or rather stilts, which made her seem exceeding tall, and obliged 
her to lean on two daughters of the Marques del Carpio, one of whom was of a fair 
complexion (a rarity in this country), and the other had hair as black as jet, but both 
very handsome, though they were somewhat too lean, but this is looked upon as no 
disadvantage in Spain, where skin and bones satisfies them instead of flesh. For the 
rest, this lady wore a kind of black satin boddice, embroidered with gold, and buttoned 
with rubies of a great value, the boddice reaching from her neck down like a waist- 
coat, with straight sleeves, which had large wings about the shoulders, and other 
hanging sleeves fastened to the bottom of the gown with roses of diamonds. Her 
farthingale was so large that she could not sit, except upon the ground. She had 
about her neck a ruff, and divers rows of large pearls and diamonds. Her hair, which 
was quite grey, (she being seventy-five years of age,) was covered with a kind of a 
veil of black lace. She looked still very handsome, without the least wrinkle, and her 
red and white paint did not ill become her.” 

This ancient lady of the “chiefest quality” discourseth ‘anent divers 
matters, and relates some highly curious anecdotes of the “ most famous” 
Queen Christina of Sweden, whom she had had opportunities of personally. 
knowing. She asserted that Don Antonio Pimentel, being sent from Spain 
in the quality of ambassador to the court of Sweden, became such a fa- 
vourite of the Queen, that he accompanied her to Flanders at her express 
desire, and that Christina, on leaving Sweden, would be only attended by 
men, saying, “ that she liked men, not as men, but because they were not 
women, though, to speak the truth, she was guilty of some weaknesses even 
below the very meanest of women.” Her words and actions were some- 
times indecorous, and, like our own great Queen Bess, she would often 
indulge in round oaths. The old Marchioness had a small stock of scan- 
dalous anecdotes concerning the sovereigns of her own country. King 
Philip the Second being jealous of the Count de Villa Medina, who was in 
love with the Queen, caused him to be shot in his coach. A more diverting 
story was that concerning Philip the Fourth. This King was in love with 
the Duchess of Albuquerque, and on one occasion ordered the Duke to take 
his place and play at cards for him, whilst he himself meanwhile went to 
visit the Duchess in disguise. But the Duke, suspecting the game his 
sovereign contemplated playing, quitted the cards, and going to his own 
residence, found the King in the courtyard, where he soundly beat him, 
pretending to think him a robber! 

Our traveller, on arriving at Aranda de Duero, was informed by her 
landlord that there was no bread to be had, for the governor of the town 
had caused all the bread and meal to be put in a house in order to make 
an equal distribution to each family, as the river Douro was frozen, and 
therefore the mills could not grind, and a famine was apprehended. On 
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application, however, to the governor he supplied bread, and his son paid 
a visit of ceremony to the stranger. Byron said, or sung, that 


“Cervantes laugh’d Spain’s chivalry away ;” 


but if that were really the case, a very tolerable imitation (so far as outward 
show went) of the haughty, magnificent cavaliers of Arragon and Castile 
survived in 1679, in the person of the young gallant above mentioned. 
Here is his life-like portrait :— 

“ His hair was parted on the crown of his head, tied behind with a blue ribbon of 
four inches broad, hanging down two full yards long; his breeches were of black 
velvet, buttoned close with five or six buttons down each knee; his vest reached scarce 
to his pockets, and his doublet was scalloped, with hanging sleeves of four fingers’ 
breadth of white satin embroidered ; his cloak was of black bays, wrapped (as all the 
gallants do in Spain) about his arm, with a light buckler in his hand, having a steel 
point in the middle; his sword was near the length of a moderate half-pike, and the 
guard so large that the iron thereof would have furnished materials for a back and 
breast-plate. The scabbards of the swords have a spring, which opens them on the 
side with the least touch,—no man, except a giant, being able to draw them otherwise 
by reason of their excessive length, His poniard was fastened to his belt on his back, 
and his collar was so strait that it was impossible for him to move his head. He wore 
something about his neck which I can call neither ruff, band, nor cravat; and his hat 
was of a very large size, the hat-band being bigger than those we wear in our mourn- 
ing; his shoes were of glove leather, slashed all over (though the weather was very 
cold), without heels, and so well closed as if they had been pasted to his feet. This 
modern piece of antiquity, all perfumed as he was, entered the room in an antic pos- 
ture, making his reverence after the Spanish mode, his legs cross one another, and 
stooping low, as women do at their first salutes. He was very brisk, and did not 
neglect to let us know that he never missed venturing his person at the famous bull 
fights. The best was, his visit was short.” 

As a pendant to this picture, we have a sketch of the Archbishop of 
Burgos, a grave yet graceful personage, who wore purple velvet clothes, a 
long cassock with sleeves ruffled up to his ears, and a pair of huge spec- 
tacles on his nose. 

The nearer the traveller approached Madrid, the more she was astonished 
by the poverty and barrenness of the country; but this did not abate the 
“ natural haughtiness” of the natives, for shoeless and stockingless peasants 
came into her room, as gravely inquisitive as old courtiers. One woman 
visited her with a baby having amulets round its neck to guard it from the 
Evil Eye, and narrated divers dismal stories of the effects produced by that 
diabolical gift. Within a few miles of the capital she was invited to a fine 
country house, the mistress of which was a beautiful young lady, recently 
married. She received her guest in her bedchamber, and the account of 
her appearance and mode of performing her toilet is too curious to be 
passed over. She wore a very fine and wide shift, “almost like a surplice,” 
buttoned at the wrists with diamond buttons, the neck and wristbands 
flowered with silk, and ruffles of white taffety. A number of small pillows 
trimmed with ribbons and broad lace lay upon the bed, and the bedstead 
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was of brass, gilt, with four rows of brass balusters at the head. When 
ready to put on her stockings and shoes, she ordered the door to be bolted 
—explaining that, as there were some Spanish gentlemen in the house, she 
would not for her life let them see her feet, which her French visitor ad- 
mits were very small and handsome. The mysteries of her toilet are next 
revealed :— 

“The first thing she did after rising was to have recourse to the red pot, out of 
which she laid it on very thick with a pencil, not only on her cheeks, chin, under the 
nose, above the eyebrows and edges of the ears, but also on the inside of her hands, her 
fingers, and shoulders ; and this she said she practised every night and morning, going 
to and rising out of bed. She added, that it being so general a custom in Spain, every- 
body was obliged to follow it, without which their complexion would appear sickly in 
comparison of the rest. At the same time one of her women perfumed her with the 
smoke of very sweet-scented pastrils [pastilles], whilst another took orange-flower- 
water in her mouth, and besprinkled her with it through her teeth, fancying this 
makes the water scent the sweeter, though, for my part, I can’t see what pleasure 
there can be in having an old hag, with rotten teeth, spurt water into one’s face.” 

A very strange custom was observed at dinner in this house. It was 
served in a hall paved with white marble, having the walls covered with 
pictures in lieu of tapestries. One cloth was laid on a table for the gentle- 
men, and another on a carpet on the floor for the ladies! We learn that 
this custom was derived from the Moors. The French lady avers that 
“her legs ached ready to break her heart,” so that Don Fernand declared 
she should sit at table with him and his male friends, which she declined 
to do unless his wife, the lady of the house, was permitted to do the same. 
A gracious consent was given, but the fair young hostess confessed that 
she was not half so much at her ease as when sitting on a carpet, having 
never before sat in a chair. 

On quitting this house our own Lady had not travelled far, ere she met 
with a couple of foreigners’ coaches, each drawn by six mules. One of 
them had six glasses for windows, was gilt outside, and had a great 
cornice inside. Their traces were of silk, of great length,—a space of 
three ells apart. Near Madrid she passed over a sandy plain, four leagues 
in length, and full of deep holes, the country all about so barren “ that 
you scarce get sight of a tree in half-an-hour.” The houses of Madrid 
she describes as large and handsome, and that the “ first story of any new- 
built house belongs to the king, so that the owners being obliged to pur- 
chase it, this produces a considerable revenue.” The families of persons 
of quality were exceedingly numerous, accounted for by the fact that an 
ordinary servant’s wages were only two reals, or sixpence a day, for both 
food and wages. Even a gentleman attached to the suite of a man of 
high rank had only fifteen crowns per month, out of which he must dress 
in silk in summer, and velvet in winter, Therefore, to barely live on such 
a pittance as remained, his food was “ peas, onions, and such like ordinary 
food, which makes them as greedy as dogs when a good piece of meat 
comes in their way, so that they would snatch the victuals out of the dishes 
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as they are carrying it to table, unless special care be taken to prevent 
them.” 

Alas! and these are Spanish gentlemen ! And our particularly outspoken 
Lady furthermore remarks that the vaunted temperance of the Spaniards 
is only owing to their covetous temper, for that they eat ravenously at 
other people’s cost, and that she had seen persons of the first rank gorge 
at her table as though they had not seen any victuals for several days! 
But she admits that they really are very temperate in wine. 

At the corner of every street in Madrid were cook-shops, the whole 
furniture and supply of food being only a kettle on a trivet, and beans, 
garlic, onions, leeks, peas, &c., and a little broth to steep the bread; yet 
gentlemen and waiting-women went there regularly for their meals, no food 
being prepared at their master’s, except for himself, wife, and children. 

Service was to a considerable extent hereditary, for, says our Lady,— 


“It is a constant custom among persons of quality in Spain for the son to keep all 
the father’s servants after his death, and the daughter or daughter-in-law to do the 
same in respect of the women-servants, which holds to the fourth generation. . . . 
The first time I came to pay a visit to the Duchess of Ossuna, I was surprised to see 
several rooms filled with women and chambermaids, and could not forbear asking 
how many she had? She answered, ‘Only 300 now, but lately she had 500. The 
provisions of the king’s house are brought in and distributed every day, in proportion 
to the different qualities of the persons. They give them tame and wild fowl, fish, 
chocolate, fruit, ice, charcoal, wax candles, oil, bread, and all other necessaries. The 
king’s household is numerous in proportion to his greatness, and I was credibly in- 
formed that at Madrid only he pays allowances, or pensions, to above ten thousand 
persons every day.” 


However numerous a Spanish household might be, the master was not 
allowed to be attended out of doors by more than three men, doubtless a 
precaution against collisions and street-fights. These footmen are described 
as clownish, surly-looking fellows, their hair closely cropped, only one 
greasy lock being left. Their livery blue or green, but of poor quality, and 
a long sword suspended by a shoulder-belt, and a cloak over all. The pages 
wore damask or taffety habits, with a black cloak, and a poniard in lieu of 
a sword. The nobility were only allowed four mules to their coaches, in 
the city itself, the king alone having six. The Lady was informed that 
when the king has once ridden a horse, no one is permitted to mount it 
again. 

Spanish ladies of quality took “‘ great delight” in keeping hideous dwarfs 
of both sexes. Their general dress (1679) was a fardingale, or rather 
several, one above the other, adorned with ribbons. Our Lady expresses 
her astonishment that “‘ such little lean creatures as the Spanish women 
are” should be able to bear such a burden of clothes. Their upper garment 
was of black taffety, or of a grey stuff made of goat’s hair, and so long, that 
it dragged upon the ground. This was professedly done to cover the feet, 
which they jealously kept hid from all men’s sight. Exceeding fine 
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and small are these dainty Spanish feet, enclosed in shoes without heels, 
“so that they rather slide than walk along, and that very nimbly.” But we 
have not half described the dresses and adornments of great dames, and as 
the account is piquant and highly suggestive of peculiarities of Spanish 
character, we transcribe it at length :— 


“Under this plain under garment they have a dozen of others of rich stuffs, trimmed 
with gold and silver laces, or galoons to the girdle; under all the rest they have a 
white garment, either of fine bone-lace or muslin, flowered with gold, of about four ells 
wide; some of these cost five or six hundred crowns. In their houses they wear neither 
fardingales nor pattins, the last being a kind of sandal of silk or velvet, fastened to 
plates of gold, which raise them half a foot from the ground, and make them walk 
awkwardly. They use not much whalebone in their stays, which are very high before, 
but behind scarce reach up to the middie of the back, which (considering their leanness 
and swarthiness) affords but an indifferent sight to strangers, though they would not 
be fat for anything in the world. As their shoulders are naked, so they participate of 
the red paint as well as the cheeks; they have a very good white paint, but few of 
them have the nice way of using it; however, some of them have naturally a good 
complexion, and generally their features are very exact. Want of breasts is so far from 
being a defect among the Spanish women, that they study all possible means to pre- 
vent their growth, by binding pieces of lead upon them, as close as we swaddle a child, 
which is the reason that you see not the least appearance of them, except the hollow- 
ness between, caused by their excessive leanness. 

“ Their hands are no less beautiful than their feet, little, white, and exactly shaped ; 
and their sleeves, fastened at the bottom of their wrists, make them appear the less: 
these sleeves are commonly silk of several colours, like those of the Egyptians, with 
broad laced ruffles, People of quality wear very fine linen, but the rest little, and 
often none; for as it is very scarce and dear, so the Spaniards will rather go without 
any than wear it coarse, or have but one shirt, which they wash often, and for want of 
that, frequently dress themselves without any at all..... About their necks they wear 
bone lace, embroidered with red or green silk, or gold and silver. Instead of girdles 
they have a row of medals and relics, and perhaps a cord of some order, hanging down, 
and having many knots, and upon each knot is fastened a diamond, or other precious 

On the top of their stays the ladies of Spain constantly wear a breastplate 
of diamonds, from whence hangs a chain of pearl, or ten or twelve little knots of 
diamonds fastened at the other end to their sides, Necklaces are not in use among 
them, but bracelets, rings, and pendants in abundance. Unto the last they hang some- 
times other ornaments, which, together with the weight of the pendants, draws their 
ears to a considerable length, for some are so extravagant as not only to hang on them 
whole locks of diamonds, but also good large watches, (!) nay, sometimes curious wrought 
English keys and bells. Their whole bodies are’covered with little images and Agnus 
Deis, and their heads with small bodkius in the shape of flies or butterflies, in their 
natural colours, distinguished by a variety of precious stones.” 


Comment on the above is superfluous, The toilets of the Spanish ladies 
two centuries ago were, as Sir Walter Scott once said of French cookery, 
impayable. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUSSEX ARCHZOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS +. 


Sussex is one of our counties that enjoys the advantage of a well- 
established and practical Archeological Society, which yearly publishes a 
valuable volume relating to the history and antiquities of the district. The 
eleventh of the series is now before us, and it contains much to interest the 
general reader, as well as those connected with the region which Messrs. 
Blencowe, Lower, Turner, Blaauw, and others have taken so much pains 
to illustrate. 

The articles of the present volume are eight in number, beside a very 
useful section of “‘ Notes and Queries,”’ a feature that might be advan- 
tageously introduced in the publications of other Societies. The first article 
is one by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Blencowe, on “ Paxhill and its Neigh- 
bourhood, with Extracts from the Manuscripts of the Wilson Family.” 
Paxhill is an Elizabethan mansion, near Lindfield and the Hayward’s-heath 
railway station, the seat of the ancient family of Board, and now in the 
possession of their descendants by the female line. The engraving that 
we are permitted to transfer to our pages, will exhibit its general aspect, 
and will justify the remark of Mr. Blencowe :— 

“ Many of the finest houses in England bear the Tudor character, as it is called; and 
modern architects are well inclined to imitate them in many points: in their bold pro- 
jections, giving full effect to light and shadow; in their clustered and richly moulded 
stacks of chimneys, their large and lofty halls, and their long galleries, with their deep 
bay windows. We have many such houses in Sussex, built about this period, of which 
we may be justly proud. Glynde, Danny, Street Place, Wiston, Parham, and Wake- 
hurst, are all good, and some are fine specimens of that age; and, though Paxhill can- 
not compare in size and importance with those just mentioned, it has this peculiarity 
and advantage, that it stands upon an eminence, commanding a fine view, boldly front- 
ing the west, defying the wind, which blows so strongly and frequently from that 
quarter. Such, it is well known, is not generally the case with our houses of that age: 
most of them lie immediately under the Downs, and look to the north and east.”— 


(p. 2.) 

Other picturesque houses in the neighbourhood of Paxhill are described, 
and figured, but we regret that we do not observe the ground-plan of any 
one of them. Ground-plans, we will concede, are not pretty pictures, but 
they appear to us indispensable to an intelligent apprehension of the houses 
of our ancestors. In the latest (we had almost said, our only) work on 
domestic architecture, ground-plans are nearly as numerous as views, 
and we trust that so good an example may be generally followed. 





* “ Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the History and Antiquities of the 
County. Published by the Sussex Archeological Society. Vol. XI. 1859.” 

> Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England. From the Conquest to 
Henry VIII. By the Editor of “ The Glossary of Architecture.” 
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The MSS. (the property of Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson) which Mr. 
Blencowe has laid under contribution detail the fortunes of various mem- 
bers of the Wilson family from the time that it became connected with 
Sussex (temp. Eliz.) The whole will well repay perusal, particularly the 
career of Francis Wilson (circa 1630—1658), who was at first a student of 
the Inner Temple, a dancer and gamester, and who was so “ abused by 
time and misfortune” that he was obliged to abscond from his tailor; be- 
came a dependant on the earl of Kildare, and on that account obtained 
money and fine clothes from home; then, discovering the earl to be “no 
more judicious than he should be,” left him, and turned soldier of fortune. 
‘* His military career in the armies of the Dutch and Swedes, which lasted 
five years, and which partook very much of the Dugald Dalgetty character, 
was one continual course of hardship and disappointment.” At one time 
he was captured and stripped by an Ostend privateer; at another he was 
taken by the Imperialists, and was put on short allowance of bread and 
water to compel him to take service with them, and his father paid 100 
guilders to ransom him. Returning to England, he apparently served in 
the royal army at Edgehill, and was committed to the Gatehouse, for “‘ re- 
porting the truth of the king’s success.’ How he afterwards passed his 
time we are not told, but in 1653 he writes a most melancholy letter to 
his brother, mentioning that he had applied to him sometime before for £5, 
and expressing his doubts whether he shall live to receive it. He, how- 
ever, survived till 1658, when, as we are told by his widow, “ he died very 
penitent, and desired to be buried in the Rood Church [ St. Margaret Patens, 
in Rood Lane], a place which he much honoured, for the sake of those 
worthy divines he often heard there.” 

The elder brother of Francis, William Wilson, was the first baronet of 
the family, a staunch royalist, no doubt, but who is said to have owed his 
title almost as much to the fact of the delicate presents of wheatears that 
he sent to court, as to his sufferings under the Commonwealth. A son of 
his, Thomas Wilson, met with a mishap that was not perhaps very uncom- 
mon in the seventeenth century :— 

“An unfortunate accident befel this gentleman, which, as it is very notable and 
extraordinary, it will not be impertinent to relate. When a young man, and in 
London, about the year 1675, he happened to be out one night very late in the streets, 
having been at a taverne near Temple Bar, and, being drunk, he lay down on a trades- 
man’s bulk in the street, and there fell asleep, and was seized upon by a gang of kid- 
nappers ; and in that dead sleep he was carried insensible on board of a ship in the 
Thames, which was soon to sayle for the West Indies; there they transported him, and 
sold him as a slave to a planter in Jamaica, in the northern and then most wild and 
uninhabited part of that island. The planter soon died, and left a widow, whom Mr. 
Wilson served so well, that she made him an overseer of a gang of Negroes, and her 
bayliff and steward; and he so far ingratiated himselfe, having good parts and an 
agreeable person, with a good education, that she became enamoured with him, and 
would have married him; and so warm was she, that he not affecting her, to avert 
her solicitations, had recourse to the expedient of telling her that he was married. 
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However, he continued a considerable time in this servitude, unknown to his family, 
who had deemed him lost; but he sent them notice as soon as he could, in the 
following letter :— 

“«¢ Jamaica, 17th October, 1675. 

«Hon. Srz,—These may serve to advertise you of my condition, that I am a 
servant for four years. You are not ignorant of my imbecility to doe any laborious 
worke, especially in this hot country. I humbly crave your assistance in this my 
necessity ; for unlesse you send me money by the first ship, to the value of £20 or 
upwards, the servitude that is laid upon me will quickly bring me to the grave; and 
therefore, as you desire to see me againe, pray fail not to comply with my desire. I 
am living at the little river in the north side.’ 

“On the arrival from England of Captain Francis Scarlet, a native of Eastbourne, 
the son of one Mr. Benjamin Scarlet, of that parish, who had an estate in the island, 
he was engaged by Sir William to make himself fully acquainted with his son’s con- 
dition and circumstances, and to undertake a journey up into those unfrequented parts 
of the island, to the very plantation where he was. He soon espied him, and presently 
knew him; and upon conference with him, he speedily wayted on Sir Thomas Mody- 
ford, Bart., Governor under King Charles II., and was by him put into a method, and 
dispatched with money and other requisites for his redemption; which the Captain by 
his prudence effected, but not without difficulty. As soon as he had paid his ransom, 
he is said thus to have saluted him—‘ Sir, I congratulate you upon your freedom ; 
Sir William, and the rest of your family, were all well when I left England.’ No 
sooner did the widow know that he was the son of a person of quality—discovering, 
too, that the story of his marriage was an artifice to deceive her—is said to have burst 
into a furious passion of rage and anger, swearing that, had she known as much before, 
no money should have bought him. 

“ When, after recovering his liberty, he resided with the Governor, he does not ap- 
pear to have been the most agreeable of inmates. To a grateful letter from his father, 
thanking him for all he had done for his son, the Governor thus replies :— 


“¢ Jamaica, Dec. 9th, 1677. 
“© Yours of the 13th of August found me on the 23rd of November; but your son 
had been on my plantation some months before, where, with the goodness of the air 
and better dyets, he soon recovered; but after that he fell sicke of the ague and feaver. 
I employed him as an overseer to a gang of blacks; but.he grew careless, and did 
little, and I found him unfit for my service. I fitted him with all necessaries, as you will 
perceive by the enclosed account. . - + « « « « Hewas somewhat displeased 
with my steward for charging too much for the striped suites, which he told me lasted 
him not twenty days. On enquiring into the matter, I found that on his recovery he 
had taken too much ale with the servants, who fought him and tore his suit off his 
back. However, I wrote to Captain Scarlet, that if he resolved to go home, I 
would supply money for the passadge, and all other necessaryes ; since which I have 
heard nothing from him. He seemed displeased with mee that I would not give up 
his indentures, and declare him a freeman. I told him, if he went off, it needed not; 
and if he stayed he could not runne into debt so long as I kept them, because all con- 

tracts with servants are, by a law of this country, voide. 
«© Your faithful friend and servant, 
“ «THOS. MODYFORD.’ ” 


A paper on the “ Descent of the Manor of Hurst-Pierpoint, and of its 
Lords,” by W. S. Ellis, Esq., is illustrated by an excellent view of the old 
church of Hurst-Pierpoint, and other engravings. It contains many curi- 
ous particulars, with pedigrees, and illustrates the ecclesiastical as well as 
the civil history of the place. Mr. Ellis traces the rise and fall of many old 
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Sussex families, and throws out a hint regarding a celebrated historical per- 
sonage that it might be well to follow up :— 


“The family of Wickham at one time occupied a good position among the yeomanry 
of the parish, and the name is still common. It is scarcely doubtful that they derived 
their name from the Wickham (now styled Clayton-Wickham and Hurst-Wickham) in 
Domesday Book, which was held under William de Warren, by the family of Wattville, 
from whom they may be descended ; and as the latter family bore two chevrons for 
their coat armour, which was the basis of that of William de Wykeham, it is not im- 
probable that the ancestry of that celebrated personage might be found in the early 
Wickhams, a clue worthy the attention of genealogists in the elucidation of a much- 
controverted and obscure subject.”—(p. 79.) 


Ecclesiastical antiquities of course are not forgotten, and the Rev. 
Edward Turner gives a detailed account of the priories of Pynham, Tort- 
ington, Hardham and Leveminster, all in the neighbourhood of Arundel, 
and all now reduced to the condition of farm-houses, or cottages. One of 
the latest priors of Hardham was a man of rather unclerical behaviour, 
according to his own confession at an episcopal visitation in 1524 :— 


“Robert Pryklowe, prior, having in his examination reported the conduct of the 
fraternity over which he presided to be satisfactory, was then asked, whether, since he 
had held his present office, then three years, he had not, with a man named Jefford, 
entered the park of the Earl of Arundel at Bignor for unlawful purposes, and in a 
scuffle wounded a man named Bager? To which he replied that it was not so. He 
acknowledged, however, that Jefford had with another person at his request met him 
a few days before at a place called Waterlake, near Bignor Park, at about nine at 
night, and from thence proceeded to the park, when he, the prior, and two others, one 
a servant of the house, watched at the gate while Jefford and his companion entered 
the park for the purpose of hunting the deer, and that, after the absence of about an 
hour, they returned, and reported to him that they had killed two does, and wounded 
another ; and that whilst this conversation was going on, and they were delaying a 
little before they proceeded to secure their spoil, a keeper named Bager came suddenly 
and unexpectedly upon them, attended by other persons; but that no scuffle ensued 
between Jefford and Bager; for as soon as they saw Bager and his companions ap- 
proaching them, they all fled to the priory; nor before their flight were they ever 
nearer to each other than a furlong. The prior was then further asked, whether the 
Earl of Arundel had been made acquainted not only with this, but with a previous 
invasion of his park a short time before? To which he replied that he had; and that 
he would accept of no pecuniary compensation for the damage done, but had freely 
forgiven them. Forty shillings, however, were afterwards demanded of them by 
Master Prestall, which they paid, but which the Earl refused to take. Dallaway, fol- 
lowing the Monasticon Anglicanum, whose extract from the Bishop’s Register, giving 
an account of this poaching transaction, is very incorrect, calls this Jefford a ‘monk,’ 
which I do not find elsewhere stated to be the case; nor does his name occur among 
the canons of this, or any neighbouring priory at the time. Far more likely is it that 
he was an expert deer-stalker of the neighbourhood ; and as such occasionally employed 
by the Hardham prior in these marauding expeditions.”—(pp. 112, 113.) 


The priory buildings had, as early as 1475, been reported in a ruinous 
state, and under such a superior as Robert no wonder it fell into utter 
decay : — 

“ The exact period of its dissolution is not known; but it was certainly before the 
general dissolution of monasteries ; Sir William Goring, at its abandonment, taking 
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possession of the lands it then possessed as the heir-at-law of the founder. The site of 
the priory is now occupied as a farm-house; in which, and among the contiguous farm 
buildings, many interesting remains are still to be found. The outside walls of its 
small but very attractive chapel, with its arches and mullioned windows of the date of 
Edward I, or thereabouts, still stand, but are beginning to display manifest symptoms 
of decay. 

** This chapel, of which two internal views are given, [see p. 120,] one taken from the 
west looking eastward, and the other from the east looking westward, possesses many 
features deserving the notice of archwologists. In strange contrast with its former 
use, this chapel is now made the receptacle of every kind of refuse and rubbish which 
the tenant of the farm desires to keep out of sight ; its present contents appearing 
to be the aggregate accumulation of more than a quarter of a century. These, toge- 
ther with the dim, but not religious, light which its obstructed windows admit, make 
the obtaining a satisfactory view of its well-proportioned interior very difficult. 

“The details of this chapel are very interesting. They consist, first, of the arrange- 
ment of the shaft-capitals, and the form of the arches which spring from them, at the 
south-east angle of the east end, with which those of the north-east angle correspond, 
the intermediate capitals being somewhat different; and, secondly, of the moulding of 
the eastern entrance; a small portion of which is seen in the engraving of the east 
end, in the angle of the centre arch, over the present low square entrance. This 
moulding is chiselled in the thickness of the doorway, and gives to it a light appear- 
ance and finish. These arches are also shewn in the external view of the west end of 
the chapel. They are in an excellent state of preservation. The capitals, too, from 
which they spring are deserving of notice. The moulding which runs round these arches 
gives them a finished and ornamental appearance at the top. 

“The refectory crypt, supported by plain circular pillars, and slightly pointed 
arches, is the cellar of the present house, and runs under the whole of it. The arms 
of William Pricklowe, the last of the priors, still remains on a Sussex marble chimney- 
piece in one of its bedrooms.”—(pp. 114, 115.) 


“Certain Plea Rolls of Edward II. relating to the Abbey of Bayham,” 
supplied by the Rev. Lambert B. Larking, though curious, need not detain 
us, as they have been already noticed in our account of the Society’s 
Meeting for 1858°. 

The Stane Street Causeway, in its Passage through West Sussex, is 
illustrated by P. J. Martin, Esq., who also points out several other Roman 
remains, particularly a supposed mausoleum of circular form, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pulborough, and marks their exact positions on a good map. 
The course of the road is traced from Halnaker Down towards Billinghurst, 
passing near the Roman villa at Bignor, and through the camp at Hardham. 
Several sepulchral vases that were found at Hardham in 1859 are figured, 
and details given of several “finds” of coins. The road is remarkable for 
a central mound, which rises about ten feet above the surface of the sur- 
rounding country, on which but two armed men could march abreast, and 
which is conceived to have served as a station for look-outs, to guard 
against surprise. In many places the way is “apparently almost as per- 
fect as when turned out of the hands of the workmen,” and it is supposed 
by Mr. Martin to have been reserved for military purposes exclusively. 

The invasion of England, so often threatened, but not performed, is still 





* See Gent. Maa., Sept. 1858, pp. 294—298. 
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Internal View of the West End of Hardham Priory Chapel. 
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a popular fancy with so many of our countrymen, that a very general 
interest may be reasonably expected to be excited by a paper by Mr. 
Blaauw, entitled “The Defence of Sussex and the South Coast of Eng- 
land from Invasion, considered by Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Councillors, 
A.D. 1596.” This is a summary of a rare tract in the British Museum, 
printed for the Government in 1798, when William Pitt, “‘ the Pilot who 
weathered the storm,” did not disdain to “ apply the wise proceedings of 
our ancestors to the present crisis of public safety.” The arrangements 
for defence from Cornwall to Kent against the Armada are here fully stated 4, 
and we have beside the opinions of Elizabeth’s privy councillors on the occa- 
sion of a fresh alarm in the year 1596. In the autumn of that year a 
Spanish fleet was collected at the Groyne, and a series of eleven questions 
was drawn up by the earl of Essex, as to the probability of an attack on Eng- 
land, and the best means of meeting it. He himself, Lord Burleigh, Lord 
Willoughby, Lord Burrough, Lord North, Sir William Knollys, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Sir George Carew delivered written opinions on each point, 
which are abbreviated by Mr. Blaauw, but the very words used are in many 
parts preserved. There is some difference in opinion as to what fortifica- 
tions should be erected, but all agree that no pitched battle should be 
fought. On this point even Essex and Raleigh concur. Essex says, sup- 
posing the enemy to have made good his landing,— 

“7, We must impede him on his march, cut off all relief, make him spend his victuals, 
and so win time and waste his numbers, ‘forcing him every day to stand in battle 
without engaging ourselves to fight, and let him go forward no faster than a snail.’ 

“8. As, by beating the Spaniards here, ‘we can get but their cloaths and their skins, 
and, by being beaten, we should lose all,’ we must avoid battle; for, ‘ to defeat an 
enemy without fight is the praise of our conduct.’ ”—(pp. 156, 157.) 

And Raleigh’s advice is substantially the same :— 

“7, ‘ Hinder the enemy by taking away all victuals by carriage, or alive. It has been 
the manner to make head upon bridges, passages, and rivers, but it is not successful. 
The Swiss could not impeach Francis I., nor could the Spaniards the Constable of 
France, at Suze. The Duke of Guise passed Behamby, with Spaniards on the other 
bank ; the Duke of Lancaster forced his passage upon the Dyrne, in spite of the 
Earl of Nemours ; Duke of Bepont came over the Loire in my own time, in spite of 
the Duc d’Aumale ; Charles V. on the Elbe, and many more.’ 

“8. To hazard a battle would be very dangerous. The invader can lose nothing but 
his men, but the defender may lose the kingdom. 

“9. ‘For my poor conceit, we have few places guardable, Portsmouth excepted. 
* Celui qui ne donne poinct d’ordre a la munition des vivres, veult estre vaincu sans 
cousteau,” as has been said by those who have writt of wars.’”’—(p. 165.) 


Some remarks by Lord Burleigh on the uselessness of rich men in the 





4 The provision of guns would now appear ridiculously small ; but thirty-six pieces 
in addition to those already there are called for, for the whole 300 miles of coast. The 
value of guns and stores is put down at only £2,636 11s. 6d., but a kind of forced 
contribution was imposed on each county, amounting in Sussex to £4,535, in Hamp- 
shire to £2,875, and in Kent to £5,025, beside a force of 800 men from each of 
the two former, and 1,500 from the latter county. 
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field, who have been used “to be daintily fed and warm lodged,” are worth 
notice, if ever we should be called on to defend our soil against an invader. 

A paper by Mr. Figg, on Sussex Tradesmen’s Tokens in the Seventeenth 
Century, is of course of purely local interest, as is also, if of any interest at 
all, “‘ Extracts from the Diary of a Sussex Tradesman,” occupying forty 
pages. We may perhaps have been rendered fastidious by the really in- 
teresting Diaries given in former volumes, as that of Giles Moore, or Timothy 
Burrell, but we really have neither interest nor sympathy for Mr. Thomas 
Turner, ‘‘ general shop-keeper’”’ of East Hothley, who hardly ever chronicles 
anything more important than his quarrels with his wife, his own drinking 
bouts, his petty gambling®, or his dinner. On one occasion he records, 
“‘ We dined with my friend Tipper, on a leg of lamb boiled, a hot baked 
rice pudding, a gooseberry pye, a very fine lobster, green sallet, and fine 
white cabbage.”” He seems indeed to have fared better abroad than at 
home, for on another occasion he says, when on a journey, “ My brother 
and self... dined on a shoulder of lamb roasted, with onion sauce—my 
family at home dining on a sheep’s head, lights, &c., boiled. We came 
home about 10 p.m., but not sober.” But perhaps the character of the 
man may be best shewn by this short entry :— 

“ Monday, Dec. 25, [1758]. This being Christmas-day, myself and wife at church 
in the morning. We stayed the Communion; my wife gave 6d., but they not asking 
me, I gave nothing. Oh! may we increase in faith and good works, and maintain and 
keep up the good intentions that I hope we have this day taken up!” 

Among the Notes and Queries, is a proposal from Mr. Durrant Cooper, 
which we hope will be responded to. He writes :— 

“ Will our members, and particularly the clergy and their families, kindly copy, on 
sermon paper, the inscriptions (either with or without any poetical lines), as well in 
the churches as in the churchyards of our county? The latter are fast going to decay, 
and may soon be lost, especially where the churchyards are closed against future inter- 
ments. If these copies are transmitted to me, I will most willingly arrange them for 
preservation in our library. Many of the inscriptions relate to persons of lowly origin, 
and yet may be most valuable. . . . . Iam aware that a proposal has been made 
by the Society of Antiquaries of London, to make a general collection for the whole of 
England ; but the task is too heavy to be completed for many years; and it seems to 
me that the great zeal and antiquarian knowledge of our clerical and other members 
may be able, during the ensuing spring, to make a Sussex collection, and that, follow- 
ing our example, other county societies may be induced to complete their district.” 
—(p. 229.) 

In conclusion, we may remark that the illustrations of the volume are, as 
may be seen, of high character, and that the finances of the Society are in 
a very satisfactory condition. 





* He on one occasion greatly laments the loss of 3s. at brag: “I think almost to 
give over ever playing at cards again. If we reflect how much more service this 3s. 
would have done, had it been given to some necessitous and industrious poor, than fooled 
away in this manner—I was not a-doing right when I was a-losing it.” 
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SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY FROM 
THE RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, — 


(Fiest Notices.) 


\ 


Few authentic records are altogether valueless to the antiquary: it is 
his peculiar province to ascertain the importance and illustrative utility of 
those minute and apparently insignificant facts which are often met with 
in a mass of uninteresting matter; and documents which to many would 
be useless and unattractive, afford, under his study, curious illustrations 
of the manners of the past, help to clear up obscure points in history, 
or throw new light upon the annals of literature and social progress. 
Without such patient research and garnering of details, history could 
never be written. The quarry must be worked before an harmonious 
superstructure can be reared. 

The records from which the following facts have been gleaned are not 
so important as one might have expected from the wealth and political in- 
fluence of the county to which they relate. Like all county records, they 
have been subjected to many vicissitudes, and are deficient in those docu- 
ments which would have been especially interesting. Some few remarks 
on their history will serve to explain and account for this fact. During 
the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, the magistrates of Middle- 
sex met at various taverns in the neighbourhood of Smithfield; generally 
at the “ Windmill,” or the “ Castell in Jone Strete by Smythfelde barres ;” 
but as population increased, the quietude of these suburban inns was so 
disturbed by the noisy mirth of yeomen cattle-dealers and rustic carriers 
from the northern parts, and the reverent and discreet discharge of magis- 
terial duties so seriously interrupted, that the justices made humble sup- 
plication for a piece of ground situate in the middle of the widest part of 
John-street; which James I. by letters patent graciously bestowed, and 
upon which Sir Baptist Hickes, mercer to the King, and afterwards first 
Viscount Campden, at his “own proper charge,” erected a fair and con- 
venient Justice-hall. Previous to this the magistrates possessed no esta- 
blished place of meeting, nor any fixed repository for the records of their 
proceedings. It was the custom, as indeed it is still in many counties, for 
the Clerk of the Peace to keep the records in his own house. When he 
died or when he vacated his office, those of a purely official character—the 
filed records—were handed to his successor; but those documents on 
paper—his semi-official correspondence, orders from government, warrants, 
letters missive, and other State papers, being directed to him personally, 
and not being on parchment, were seldom regarded as records, Previous 
to the time of William and Mary but few miscellaneous documents on 
paper have been preserved. 
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It is probable that on the removal of the county business from the 
“Windmill” and the “Castle” only such records were retained as were deemed 
likely to be required for immediate reference; thus those of the time of 
Edward VI. and Philip and Mary are few, and in an incomplete and frag- 
mentary condition, whilst the records of the reign of Elizabeth, which im- 
mediately preceded their removal, are almost continuous. The fate of 
the more ancient documents becomes now and then apparent, portions 
being used as wrappers for the records of a more recent date; nor can we 
be surprised that, in the utilitarian days of the sixteenth century, when 
bonfires were fed with classic lore, and whole ships full of MSS. were sold 
to the grocers or carried into foreign parts, so little care was bestowed 
upon documents which perhaps possessed no official value, and were only 
curious as the relics of another age. There are few counties that can 
boast of judicial records so ancient as those of Middlesex, and yet there is 
nothing among them of an older date than the reign of Edward VI. 

That these records possess an interest independent of their official value, 
will be understood by those accustomed to antiquarian pursuits. The most 
important is along series of indictments, recognizances, presentments, &c., 
from the Ist Edw. VI. to the present time, which, with an almost com- 
plete series of “ Proces books’’ of Sessions from the 6th James I., afford 
some curious materials for our social history; illustrations of the habits 
and interests of society; of the state of morals; the phases of olden crime, 
and the modes of criminal punishment ; of domestic manners, dress, trade 
usages and London localities ; and here and there the record of little events, 
and scraps of news of a temporary interest,—subjects which formed the 
topics of their day, but which were lost in the stream of history. In 
stringing a few of these hints together, gleaned from the records during 
the rapid process of a first arrangement, the object has been more to shew 
their use as illustrations of county history, than with any pretence as to 
the importance of the selection. Few of such records have been explored 
by county historians, yet it is felt that the social condition and the local 
antiquities of each county in England might receive much elucidation from 
documents of this class. Who can say but from the archives of Warwick- 
shire perhaps something might turn up about Shakespeare, and from those 
of Surrey something about the players at the ‘* Globe ?” 

We find among the County Records many facts which help us to a better 
knowledge of the state of old London. In spite of frequent presentments 
and “ oft repeated warnings,” the roads were in a most perilous condition. 
Various Acts of Parliament had been passed for paving the streets. A 
statute of the 24th Hen. VIII. c. 11, directed the paving of the highway 
between the Strand cross and Charing-cross, which was from Charing- 
cross to St. Clement Danes; it was at that period “very noisome and 
foul, and in many places thereof very jeopardous.” From St. Clement 
Danes to Temple Bar the road was already paved, after a fashion, and the 

4 
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Act directs that all owners of land along the line of road who had not 
already done so, should at once pave before their respective tenements. 
Another Act was passed in the following year, (25 Hen. VIII. c. 8,) 
for repairing Holborn, which is described as being so “ noysome and so 
full of sloughs and other incumbrances,” that many riding through the 
street were in great jeopardy, and almost perished. But this, like other 
enactments of a similar nature, does not appear to have been regarded, for 
only seven years later, Holborn is described in another Act, (32 Hen. VIII. 
c. 17,) as being in a still more lamentable condition, to the sore peril of his 
Majesty’s liege people. Thus although in the reign of Edward VI. the 
owners of houses in the principal streets were required by law to pave 
before their own premises, it is evident from the records that the statute 
was disregarded even by the wealthy, that Cheapside and the Strand 
were only partially paved, and Holborn was still almost impassable. Lord 
Montague, the Countess of Southampton, and others, were presented for 
not paving before their tenements in High Holborn, The Strand was 
encumbered with heaps of filth; the household refuse, the decaying and 
putrid matters of the slaughter-house or the stable, were thrown by the citizen 
on the dunghill, which occupied a portion of the highway opposite his door, 
a portion, too, which from ancient usage he regarded as his prescriptive 
right to occupy. His swine wandered in the street and fattened upon the 
garbage, and the King’s highway served as a common sewer and dusthole. 
In the time of Edward VI., William Rawlins, of the Strand, was presented 
for “‘non-pavyment of three score yards by estymacon more or less, and 
for a laystall of a dunghill where the pavyment ought to be.” Nor was it 
until a much later period that these offensive heaps disappeared from busy 
thoroughfares. The dunghills along St. Martin’s-lane proved so offensive 
not only to ordinary passengers, but to the King himself, in his ride from 
Westminster, that many were indicted for a nuisance: and it is recorded in 
the Sessions Book of 1623, that 


“ Whereas the Lane leadinge from the Well at Clerkenwell to y® Kinges gate vnder 
the Mantles, is soe stopped with dunghills by y* occupiers thereaboute, who make use of 
that waie by layeing their dunge ther; that not only is y* saide lane become very 
daungerouse and vnpassable, but alsoe is very noisome and offensive to his Majesty, his 
Nobility and their followers passyng by and throughe the said gate, for the prevention 
of his Highnes instant displeasure which the Justices of the County may runne into, if 
they doe not see a reformation of such the like offence, It is ordered that the constable 
of Clerkenwell cause a stoppe to be made by setting up a post to hinder occupiers from 
passing to and fro with their carts, until they have removed the cause of the present 
offence.” 


But the London wayfarer had to guard against still more serious perils, 
Numerous streams, ditches, and open sewers intersected the streets and 
suburban roads, were often choked up, frequently overflowed, and some- 
times rendered the thoroughfare totally impassable. These minor sewers 
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formed tributaries to the great brooks, or bowrnes, the names only of 
which are now found on the map of London: Oldbourne, Eastbourne, 
Tybourne, Shoreditch, Fleetditch and various others, formed the principal 
“shores” of northern London, by which the filth and slimy sewage of the 
suburban population was carried through the heart of the metropolis, 
polluting the air with its noisome effluvia, and breeding those local pesti- 
lences so often chronicled in London annals. On the banks of these ditches, 
which often occupied one side of the road, were erected the pigsties and 
«« jakes” of the opposite dwellers, or sometimes ditches were cut across the 
road to serve as drains from those attached to the house. Thus Richard 
Tolle of Newington was presented for ij jakes— 


“ which is a grett noyaunce to the kinges liege people, and for castynge of a ditche 
into the kings hiewaye to the like anoyaunce both of horses, carts, and men. And 


a? 


thereof he hathe had warning divers tymes and will not amend the same*. 


And again :— 
“ Mr. Hollmes, of Paddyngton, for makyng a ditch crosse over the kinges hiewaye 
to the grete daunger of all the kinges subiects that doo repaire that waye”.” 


From many such presentments it is evident that these things were be- 
coming offensive. London began to mend her ways, and not before it was 
necessary. The filth cast into the streets without much ceremony or 
warning, proved unpleasant greetings to the increasing crowd, and made 
an evening ramble a hazardous enjoyment. Such coarse and primitive 
manners were no longer to be tolerated by the courtly beaux of Elizabeth’s 
reign, whose orange-coloured stockings might be soiled by the slush held 
in the bog-holes of the pavement, or whose sky-blue satin doublets might 
be ruined by an unlucky shower from a chamber window. It was neces- 
sary to make examples of some such offenders . one was charged with casting 
filth into the Strand, to the great-annoyance of the Queen's subjects, an- 
other was indicted for emptying chambers filled with filthy water into the 
public thoroughfare®, Geoffry Leverett, of Old-street, was bound over 
to answer for making an abominable “ leystall of nightworke’”’ in the street, 
and suffering it to overflow, to the pollution of the water and conduit heads ; 
and another for casting cartloads of such filth in the highway near Fleet- 
street, called Shoe-lane*, Nay more, to the astonishment of the ancient 
inhabitants, the swine were no longer permitted to run grunting about the 
streets, as they proved bores to the dainty horsemen and busy throng. 
Widow Richardson, of Westminster, was so indignant that one William 
Turpin should dare to molest her pigs, that she took him before a justice 
and bound him over to appear at the Sessions for such presumption, but on 
inquiry it turned out that Turpin was only doing that which appertained 
to his new office, he having been appointed as a kind of Sanitary Inspector 





® Rot. Anno 6 Ed. VI. » Ibid. © Rot. 32 Eliz. 4 Liber Sess. 9 Jac. I. 
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by the stewards and burgesses of Westminster, “for the reformyng of 
abuses in Swyne and such other noisome cattle*.” 

The open sewers and ditches, swelling with the rains, presented obstacles 
which rendered numerous bridges necessary, and created a source of never- 
ceasing trouble to the magistrates of the county ; for the owners of the land 
or the lords of the manor through which these ditches flowed, and whose 
duty it was to keep the bridges in repair, were often men of high rank and 
influence, upon whom the presentment of a jury or a magisterial remon- 
strance had no effect: and thus from the supineness of some great man, 
the highways from London to the suburbs, to Islington, Kensington, or 
Hackney, were perhaps for months rendered impassable, and the unlucky 
traveller had to ford the ditch, or seek some circuitous route to reach his 
destination. Thus were presented— 

“Mr. Caxey, one of the prebendaries of the Cathedrall Chirche of Saint Paule in 
London, for that ther is not a Brydge made upon a comen highway for carts, called 
Brones Strete, for the water course ther, and by defaute therof, the Kynges subiects 


with ther goodes and cattell often tymes are in grete daunger of drowning, whiche 
hath byn sondrye tymes heretofor presented, and not as yet reformed ‘.” 

“ The jurie doth present my Lorde Byshoppe of Westminster, for a certayne Brydge 
lying in the Kinges hyewaye at a place called Knyghtbryge &.” 

“ We present Mr. Wade, Secretory to the Countyr, and Mistres Hamsher, wyddowe, 
for the decayaunce of a brydch whych cometh from Hallywell corner towardes Fyns- 
bery fyld.” 

“ We present that a brige at Newington belonging to Lord Wentworth is so broken 
down, that no horseman can passe over in the kynges hie waye‘.” 


“We present that a bryge belonging to my Lord Waynford in the parishe of Is- 
lington, in the highe strete towards the Hathorne, is falen in decaye, that no man can 
passe too and fro *.” 

“We present the Deane and prebands of Westminstre for lack of repayring the 
bridge of the Spitall howse in the est end of Knyghts brydge, which is to the grete 
daunger of the kinges subiects repayring that waye.” 

“‘ We present the ladie abbisse of Syon for that shee hathe nott made the bredg at 
Embry betwene Houndslowe and Chertseye'.” 

Many such incidental notices of bridges occur, which would prove 
perhaps interesting to the topographer. In 1584, a highwayman was 
indicted for robbing a citizen on “ Ivyebrydge,” St. Clement Danes; and a 
still more notorious spot for such offences was “* Mylke Wyfes bridge” over 


Shoreditch. 





© Rot. 4 Jac. I. f Rot. 6 Edw. VI. ¢ Rot. Edw. VI. —_® ‘Ibid. 
i Tbid. k Rot. 6 Edw. VI. | 2 Rot. 1 Eliz. 





GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED TO THE Roya InsTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
BY GroRGE GILBERT SCOTT. 
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Archway in the Dark Cloister. [Part of the Substructure of the Dormitory, a.p. 1060. } 


Att we know of the earliest history of the fabric is, that there existed a 
church here in the days of King Offa, and that this (or a successor of it) 
was_rebuilt, and the Abbey refounded, by Edward the Confessor. One of 
the first thoughts which occur to us in considering the history of our 
Abbey is, then, the question as to what kind of church was that which 
preceded the present structure, and which we know to have been erected 
by this sainted monarch, As, for example, what was its size and form? 
Was it on the small scale which appears to have been common among 
Saxon buildings, or of the gigantic dimensions adopted by the Normans ? 
And, again, was its architecture more on the Saxon or on the Norman type? 

William of Malmesbury, writing in the following century, speaks of it as 
“that church which he, the first in England, had erected in that mode of 
composition which now nearly all emulate in its costly expenditure ;” or, in 
other words, it was the earliest Norman church. 

Matthew Paris, in the thirteenth century, merely adapts the same state- 
ment to his own times, saying that the Confessor “ was buried in the church 
which he had constructed in that mode of composition from which many of 
those afterwards constructing churches, taking example, had emulated in 
its costly expenditure ;” evidently considering its style the same as that of 
the Norman churches with which he was surrounded. 
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Sir Christopher Wren gives us, as he says from an ancient manuscript, 
the following particulars :— 

“The principal area or nave of the church, being raised high, and vaulted with 
square and uniform ribs, is turned circular to the east; this on each side is strongly 
fortified with a double vaulting of the aisles in two stories, with their pillars and 
arch:s: the cross building contrived to contain the choir in the middle, and the better 
to support the lofty tower, rose with a plainer and lower vaulting, which tower, then 
spreading with artificial winding stairs, was continued with plain walls to its timber 
roof, which was well covered with lead *.” 

From the above, one would by no means infer that the church was of 
small dimensions, and I am very much disposed to think that it may have 
been nearly, or quite, as large in its elementary scale as the present 
structure. Edward the Confessor having spent so much of his early life 





* Since reading my paper my attention has been called to the “ Lives of Edward the 
Confessor” among the documents published under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. In one of these I find the original of the passage referred to by Sir Christopher 
Wren. It runs thus :— 

“ Principalis are domus altissimis erecta fornicibus quadrato opere parique commis- 
sura circumvolvitur ; abitus autem ipsius edis dupplici lapidum arcu ex utroque latere 
hine et inde fortiter solidata operis compage clauditur. Porro crux templi que me- 
dium canentium Deo chorum ambiret, et sui gemina hinc et inde sustentatione media 
turris celsum apicem fulciret, humili primum et robusta fornice simpliciter surgit, 
cocleis multipliciter ex arte ascendentibus plurimis tumescit, deinde vero simplici muro 
usque ad tectum ligneum plumbo diligenter tectum pervenit. Subter vero et supra 
disposite educuntur domicilia, memoriis apostolorum, martyrium, confessorum, ac vir- 
ginum consecranda per sua altaria. Hc autem multiplicitas tam vasti operis tanto 
spatio ab oriente ordita est veteris templi, ne scilicet interim inibi commorantes fratres 
vacarent a servitio Christi, ut etiam aliqua pars spatiose subiret interjaciendi vestibuli.” 

I may mention that the document in which this occurs was written between the 
death of the Confessor and of Queen Edith (i.e. between 1065 and 1074). In the same 
volume occurs a description of the old monastery, written during the reign of Henry 
III. It is in Norman French verse, and the following is the translation given :— 

“ Now he laid the foundations of the church with large square blocks of grey stone ; 
its foundations were deep, the front towards the east he makes round, the stones are 
very strong and hard, in the centre rises a tower, and two at the west front, and fine 
and large bells he hangs there. The pillars and entablature are rich without and 
within, at the bases and capitals the work rises grand and royal, sculptured are the 
stones and storied the windows; all are made with skill of a good and loyal workmanship; 
and when he finished the work, with lead the church completely he covers, he makes 
there a cloister, a chapter-house in front, towards the east, vaulted and round, ... . 
Refectory and dormitory and the offices in the tower,” (e les officines en tur.) 

From the first extract it is evident that the eastern portions of the Confessor’s 
church were erected previously to the demolition of the old church, and so far to the 
eastward of it as to allow of a large portion of the nave being built between them, 
probably as an abutment to the central tower. From the second it will be seen that, 
when completed, there were two towers at the west end of the nave, but neither of 
them afford full evidence of the completion of the nave by the Confessor himself, 
though the use by the earlier writer of the words “ medie turris” seems to imply 
either the existence or the intention of erecting others.—G. G. S. 
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in Normandy, it is unlikely that he should be content with the dimensions 
of a Saxon church; indeed, had he been so, he had one to his hand with- 
out building a new one; and as he was greatly enlarging the monastic 
establishment, it seems probable that in rebuilding the Abbey church he 
would adopt the scale which was becoming common in Normandy. Harold, 
we have every reason to believe, did the same in building his church at 
Waltham; for whatever may be the merits of the disputed question as to 
whether any part of his work yet remains, there can be no doubt that his 
choir, at least for a time, there co-existed with the present nave, and 
agreed with it in elementary scale. Again, we have no reason to believe 
that the choir of Westminster Abbey was rebuilt between the days of 
Edward the Confessor and those of Henry III., which would have been 
inevitably the case had its scale been diminutive ; and, if it did exist 
through that interval, we have full proof that it was as long as the present 
eastern arm of the church; for the present position of the transept we 
know to be identical with that of the Confessor’s church, from the fact of 
the remains of his dormitory abutting against it in the usual manner ; while 
the eastward extent of the old church is defined almost with certainty by 
the fact that the Lady-chapel was erected against it in the early days of 
Henry III., some years before he commenced rebuilding the church itself. 
The dimensions of the ancient nave are less easy of conjecture. The width, 
I think it probable, would have agreed with the existing one; and if the 
Confessor adopted, as I imagine, the usual scale of the great churches of 
the Normans, there is no reason to suppose it to have been much shorter 
than at present,—an opinion which is to a certain extent corroborated by 
the size of the cloister court, the north and east sides of which would have 
been defined by the external walls of the nave and the dormitory, and its 
southern limits by the refectory, in which there exist early remnants suf- 
ficient to shew that it occupies its original site. The completion of the 
square thus marked out carries us to within three bays of the western 
towers ; and as cloisters rarely reached the end of a nave, it leaves it as a 
probable inference that the old nave did not fall short of the length of that 
now existing. 

At St. Alban’s and Winchester, which were erected within the same 
century, the elementary scale, or width from centre to centre of the piers, 
is about the same, the length of nave considerably in excess, and the 
original length of the Norman choir also greater. The structural choir, or 
eastern arm, at Westminster, is in fact so short as to preclude the idea of 
its having been rebuilt during the later Norman period, being less than 
that of many early Norman choirs. 

We now come, however, to surer ground: I mean the portions of the 
Confessor’s work which still exist. These consist of the substructure of 
the dormitory, forming a long range of building running southwards from, 
and in a line with, the south transept, and passing under the library and 
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the great school-room, which now occupy the position of the ancient 
dormitory. 

The substructure is vaulted in two spans, and is divided longitudinally 

by a range of massive round columns, the whole being seven and a half 
bays, or about 110 feet, in length from the vestibule of the chapter-house 
to the cross passage now leading into the little cloister, and formerly to the 
infirmary. This range was probably, in the first instance, continuous and 
open, like that at Fountain’s Abbey °, but was very early divided into separate 
compartments, as I shall presently shew. It is so seldom that we find 
constructive columns remaining in this country of a date earlier than the 
Norman Conquest, that it is an object of some interest to see what form 
they exhibit, though I admit that, date alone excepted, this can hardly be 
called a Saxon work, whilst its unimportant purpose forbids us to take it 
as a fair example of any style. 
There are only one or two, I 
think, of these columns which 
retain their pristine form, the 
others having been altered at 
subsequent periods. 

These consist of a cylindrical 
shaft, 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and 
3 ft. 4 or 5 in. high. The capi- 
tals have a vast unmoulded aba- 
cus, seven or eight inches deep, 
supported by a moulding, if such 
it may be called, consisting of 
nothing but a frustrum of an 
inverted cone, the most pristine 
form, almost, to which a capital 
could be reduced, thoroughly 
efficient, but with the least pos- 
sible amount of workmanship, ‘ 
not unlike what we may imagine 
may have been the first type of 
the Doric capital, and but one Bete Sage emi fone 
step removed from its apparent prototype among the tombs at Beni 
Hassan. 

We must not, however, for a moment suppose that this rudely pristine 





» It is more probable that the partitions have been removed at Fountain’s ; these 
substructures were originally divided by partitions into different small cellars or store- 
rooms; the partitions have very commonly been removed, and the space thus thrown 
open is often erroneously called the ambulatory. Such substructures have been pre- 
served in numerous instances, as at Chester, Llanercost, Sherborne, &c., &c.—Ep. 
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form was that usual at the period, except in rough and unimportant 
situations. We know that in the contemporary work at Waltham the 
capitals were enriched with ornaments of brass, and that much earlier 
Saxon columns had enriched capitals*. We must simply view it as a 
specimen of the honest simplicity with which they treated the less important 
portions of their structures. It is, in fact, only one step more plain than 
the capitals in the crypt at Winchester, which was constructed some twenty 
years later. The bases very closely resembled the capitals, but have, like 
them, generally been altered from their original form. 

These columns carried plain groining4, with square transverse ribs, partly 
constructed of tufa. 

It is somewhat curious and interesting that during the Norman period 
the majority of the capitals have been altered and enriched in various ways. 
Being within reach, their massive plainness seems to have tempted the 
monks to try experiments upon them, and we accordingly find the original 
block cut into a great variety of forms, some of them of considerable 
richness. The state of the capitals shews that the building was already 
subdivided, as the alterations are often totally different on the two sides of 
the capital, leaving a narrow intervening frustrum of the original, repre- 
senting the thickness of the partition. Some are roughly chopped into a 
form, preparatory to the enriching process, which has not been completed. 





Early Norman Capitals, with later Norman Sculpture. 


The accompanying woodcuts shew some of the altered forms which the 
capitals assume. ‘The bases were also altered, and, in some instances at 
least, the floor so much lowered that the lower part of the columns had to 
be cased with new stone. 

The first bay of this early work adjoins the outer vestibule of the chapter- 





© The existence of any Saxon capitals enriched with sculpture in stone remains to be 
proved.— Ep. 

4 Transverse rib-arches, but no groin-ribs; these were not introduced till a sub- 
sequent period; a vault groined without ribs is one of the marks of early Norman 
work.— Ep. 
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house, and is imperfect, having been shortened by the later buildings which 
here abut against it. The capital of the column here visible is entirely 
altered to a round and slightly enriched form. 

Next to this comes the celebrated chapel of the Pyx. This, as is well 
known, has long been held by the Government. It formerly, I believe, 
contained the records of the Treasury, but now contains only empty cases 
and chests, with one exception, in which the paraphernalia for the trial of 
the Pyx are contained. I have recently, through the kindness of the 
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Chapel of the Pyx in its present state 189. [Part of the Substrucwre of a.v. 1560.] 


Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary to the Treasury, visited, 
for the first time, its mysterious recesses: a formidable visit, requiring the 
presence of representatives of the Treasury and the Exchequer, with their 
attendants bearing boxes which contain six mighty keys. 

It occupies two bays of the Confessor’s work, a detached column stand- 
ing in the centre. ‘This column bears marks of a partition having at one 
time abutted against it, on one side of which the capital has been made 
round and slightly enriched, while on the other it has undergone no altera- 
tion but the rough canting off of its angles, as if preparatory to further 
alteration. The column which is partly built up in the north wall is on 
this side altered exactly as on the other, where it is seen in the adjoining 
chamber, shewing that there was no partition against it. That on the 
south side I was not able to examine, owing to the presses by which it is 
concealed. The portion of it which is visible on the other side of the wall 
is one of those in which I have found the capital unaltered, and I was 
curious to see if the opposite side was so too; but was disappointed. In 

Gent. Mac. Vou. CCVIII. R 
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one of the eastern bays of the chapel the stone altar remains nearly entire. 
It is perfectly plain, and has in the middle of its top a large circular 
sinking, apparently for the reception of a portative altar-stone ; though the 
form is, I believe, unusual. Adjoining the altar is a detached piscina, in 
the form of a column: it appears to be of the thirteenth century. ‘The 
windows, which are very small, and probably of the same date, are doubly 
and very closely grated, and well they might be so, for we learn that 
during the reign of Edward I. the king’s treasury here was robbed of 
£100,000, which he had laid up here for the Scotch wars, for which the 
abbot and forty monks were sent to the Tower on suspicion. I fancy that 
the chamber was brought to its present form and its security increased 
after that event. Of the contents of the Pyx Chapel I will speak presently. 
The bays of the early work 
beyoud the cross passage to 
the little cloister are simply 
waggon-vaulted, as is that pas- 
sage itself, as well as that 
which is called the dark clois- 
ter, which I suppose to be of 
the same age. These waggon- 
vaults are formed of tufa laid 
in rubble-work, and still shew- 
ing the impressions of the 
boards of the centering on the 
mortar. Of the walls of the 
dormitory ® itself considerable 
~ portions remain. Several of its 
walled-up windows are visible 
ee See es in the great school, and the 
exterior of one remains little altered excepting by decay. It has a shaft 
in each jamb, and is like early Norman windows. 

[At the extreme south end of the dormitory, towards Little Dean’s 
Yard, there is an early wall, forming originally one angle of the court, 
though now hidden in the cellars of the canons’ houses, which join on 
to the substructure of the dormitory before described. In the transverse 
wall is a doorway of the time of the Confessor, which, as might be ex- 
pected, is quite plain, round-headed, and recessed, but square-edged, with- 
out any chamfer; this is the inner side; the outer side is quite plain, not 
recessed, nor chamfered, but with the jambs, or sides of the opening 
widely splayed, (see the woodcut opposite): it appears to have been a 
doorway from one apartment to another, and not an external doorway ; 
this wall, probably, was under the extreme south end of the dormitory of 
the time of the Confessor. 








¢ The dormitory was partially burnt in 1448. 
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The other wall forms an angle with this, which it joins close to the 
doorway and on the east side of it, In this second wall is a small 
loop window of very early cha- 
racter, with long-and-short-work 
in the jambs, and widely splayed 
within. The top of this window is 
cut off by the vault, which is a & 
plain barrel-vault of Norman work ; 
in the outer wall are the marks of 
a round-headed Norman window, 
bricked up. The thick, early wall 
has evidently been cut away in a 
semicircular form to receive the vault 
upon it, and about two feet from it 
on the inner side is a Norman flat 
arch rib, to carry the vault, shew- Doorway in the Vaults under the Dormitory. [a.p. 1060.] 
ing that it was intended originally to remove the old thick wall, but 
it was afterwards suffered to remain as a partition. This Norman vault 
added on to the Confessor’s work shews an enlargement of the buildings 
in the twelfth century. The Norman barrel-shaped vault which runs 
across the south end of the substructure of the dormitory, extends far 
beyond it, being not less than fifty feet long by about seventeen wide, 


er = 
Small Window (Exterior and Interior) in the Southern part of the Confessor‘s Work 

under the Dormitory. 
and divided into two parts by the cloister wall before mentioned. The end 
next Little Dean’s Yard has evidently been shortened, as the arch is 
walled up by a comparatively modern wall. There is the springing of a 
second vault still further to’ the south, cut off by the staircase to the 
school-room, which now occupies the southern part of the ancient dor- 
mitory: the northern end is occupied by the chapter library. The 
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earlier wall under this vault, with the window in it, is at present under the 
vestibule to the school-room and the school library; it probably formed a 
part of the offices of the Abbey in the time of the Confessor. —Ep. | 

The only other part which is at all likely to belong to the Confessor’s 
buildings is a part of the south wall of the refectory, in which a round- 
arched wall-arcading is still to be traced. As the Confessor increased the 
number of monks to seventy, he would want eating as well as sleeping 
room in due proportion, and in the absence of opposing evidence, it is likely 
enough that this may be a portion of his refectory. 

The next building which I will notice is the chapel of St. Catherine, a 
work of the succeeding century. It was the chapel of the infirmary, and 
occupies a position not dissimilar to the corresponding chapels at Canter- 
bury, Ely, and Peterborough. 

The usual form of infirmary of a monastery was very similar to that of a 
church, with this simple difference, that the quasi-nave was very long, and 
was divided at about one-third of its length from the east by a cross wall 
perforated only by a central doorway; the western portion forming the in- 
firmary proper, the eastern portion being the nave of the chapel, and a 
chancel extending still to the eastward. 
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Part of the Norman Arcade of the Refectory to the Infirmary. [c. 1160.] 


This arrangeme ill).v:1 the sick monks to hear the services as they lay 
in their beds, while the convalescent could readily transfer themselves to 
the chapel. ‘This may still be traced out at Canterbury, Ely, and Peter- 
borough ; and there is a nearly similar building still in use (though uncon- 
nected with the cathedral) at Chichester ; as also (with more or less varia- 
tion) at Bruges, at Lubeck, and, I dare say, many other places*. Now, I 
imagine it is possible that the Westminster infirmary may originally have 
been of the same description. The chapel, of which the remains are suffi- 
cient to shew its plan, agree with it precisely ; but the infirmary proper is 
gone, and may, I fancy, have been destroyed when the small cloister was 
built. If so, it no doubt extended westward to the wall in the dormitory. 





© As at Sherborne, Dorsetshire, and at Leicester.—Ep. 
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This, however, is a mere suggestion, and would be disproved if the small 
cloister can be proved to be of earlier date, which I see that Widmore 
imagines it to be. In that case, I should suppose that the infirmary sur- 
rounded it. 

I have recently discovered an old hall of the date of Abbot Litlington, 
who is known to have built a new house for the infirmarer. It abuts upon 
the south side of St. Catherine’s Chapel, and has a doorway into the chapel. 
It was, no doubt, the hall of the infirmarer’s house, and was probably used 
by the convalescent patients. The garden now called the College Garden 
was originally the infirmary garden. 

The chapel consisted of a nave and aisles, of five bays long, with a 
chancel of which I cannot ascertain the length. It is of very good late 
Norman, and in its details much resembles that at Ely, even to the setting 
of the octagonal columns angle foremost ; but it is less rich. 

The west doorway is of Abbot Litlington’s time, (temp. Edward IIT. and 
Richard II.) The pier of the chancel-arch was discovered last year, while 
making alterations in an adjoining building, but was unfortunately de- 
stroyed before I could see it. 

The hall I have mentioned had a gallery extending over the aisle of the 
chapel, with a fireplace in it. 

I have been able to preserve and expose to view the hall, with the excep- 
tion of this gallery, which I was unable to save, though its fireplace still 
exists. The parts of the chapel which were formerly enclosed in the ad- 
joining building are now exposed to view. 

The only other Norman remains that I am aware of are some rather 
rich fragments, found under the nave floor, when the new stalls were being 
erected in 1848. 





Fragments of late Norman Ornament found under the pavement of the Nave in 1648. 


(To be continued.) 





Original Bocuments. 


Tuer Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls has been pleased to com- 
municate to the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine the following very curious and 
important document, lately found among the Miscellaneous papers under 
his charge. It is a demand for help beyond the obligation of their feudal 
tenures, made in virtue of the prerogative, on the chief gentry of Hert- 
fordshire (in common with other counties), in the beginning of the reign 
of Elizabeth, and may be of value to the topographer and genealogist. 
But the document is remarkable in a more general point of view. We 
see from it that the astute Cecil, and the other councillors of the Queen, 
held views with which those generally accepted at the present day may be 
described as identical; they saw imminent danger to England from the 
“ great preparations the French have made and daily make to the wars,” 
and though having “great desire on the one side to remain in peace,” 
they were determined to take “no less care to defend our own.” They 
sent “ all manner of succours for the frontiers, and specially to the town of 
Berwick,” for the French professed to be about to send troops into Scot- 
land; and the Ministers did this ‘‘ as well to defend the same if cause 
should require, as to minister to the French occasion to forbear such at- 
tempts, as otherwise weakness of our frontiers might provoke them unto.” 

This document is dated December 27, 1559, and the soldiers are ordered 
to be at Newcastle in a month. Early in the ensuing year the English 
fleet and army appeared in Scotland, Leith was besieged and taken, and a 
treaty was concluded in July by which it was agreed that all the French 
troops should leave Scotland, and that Queen Mary and her French husband 
should discontinue the use of the style and arms of sovereigns of England 
and Ireland. Mary refused to ratify the treaty, as it had been concluded 
without her authority, but it took full effect so far as the safety of England 
was concerned. The French troops left Scotland by virtue of the capitula- 
tion, and the union which Elizabeth entered into with the Huguenots gave 
them so much employment at home that the invasion of England ceased to 
be a probable event. 

Another document, from a private source, will be of interest to the Sussex 
topographer and genealogist. It is a grant by one of the great family of 
Heringaud, who in the time of Henry II. were lessees of Stowting under 
the archbishops of Canterbury, were also benefactors to Horton Priory, and 
were beside landed proprietors in Romney marsh and the adjoining part of 
Sussex. The grantees were of the family of Finch, once evidently of only 
moderate position, but at the present day possessed of three earldoms, those 
of Winchelsea and Nottingham, and Aylesford. 
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DESIGNS OF FRANCE AGAINST ENGLAND. 
BY THE QUENE. 


Exizazetn R.—Trusty and wellbilovid we grete you well. Although we think 
it is not vnknowen vnto youe by divers meanes what great preparations the french 
have made aud daily make to the warres, vnder pretence of their disorders in Seot- 
lande which they seke to conquest, as a thing in dede easy for them to do, being 
of such force as they be, and having no warres in any other place; yet have we 
thought good tadvertise youe, that we have to many occasions gyven us tunder- 
stand, that this our Realme of Englande is the principall marke wherunto they 
direct all their purposes and forces. And therefor, having as long as we might 
possibly differred either to spende our treaser or to trouble our subgettes for the 
making of the like preparations, we ar presently occasioned by the meanes of the 
hast, and the greatnes of the french preparations, farre excedyng all others sent in 
to Scotlande in the memory of man, wherof they§have this last weke past sent no 
small nombres in fourty ships at one tyme in to Scotland, to see herunto, and not 
to differre any more tyme but to sende all maner of succoures for the frontiers, and 
specially to our toun of Berwik, aswell to defende the same if cause shuld require, 
as to minister to the french occacion to forbear such attempts, as other wise 
weaknes of our frontiers might prouoke them vnto. And for thies respects, having 
great desyre on thone syde to remayn in peax, and on the other syde no les care 
to defend our oune; we have alredy sent great store of vitail, munition, and artil- 
lerye by sea to our sayd town of Barwyke, and haue appointid our right trusty and 
right entierly bilouid cousyn the Duke"of Norff. to be our Lieutenannt generall in 
the North. And furthermore besides certeyn nombres of fotemen alredy addressed 
towards our frontiers we do presently determyn to sende a nombre of horsmen, 
wherof part must be demilaunces, part furnishid-with corslets and pistolets, and 
therfore to supplye the nombre, we have determynid in that our countye of Hert- 
forde to have the nombre of xxvii horsmen with all spede put on aredynes to be 
sent to Newcastell. And bicaus the same shuld be both spedely effectually and 
servisably done, knowing your accustumed devotion to our service, and the natural 
care ye have towards the surete of this your countrey, we have committed the care 
herof to you specially, and do at this present addresse vito youe besides thies our 
lettres others also to certeyn gentlemen of the same countye, by which we do com- 
mande them to put in aredynis furthwith certeyn horsmen as by the copye of the 
same our lettres herewith addressed vnto youe may appere. And bicauce ye may 
more certeinly procede we have thought meet to enlarge this our lettre with thies 
Instructiones folowing. 

Furst ye shall vppon the recept of thies our lettres vse all thexpedition that ye 
may possibly in sendyng to the partyes named in a Callender herewith sent vnto 
youe, and do that ye may, either by sendyng for them vnto you or otherwise, to 
cause hast to be made of the setting furth of the horsmen therin appointid, so as 
they may be at Newcastell before the xxviiith day of January. 

Item if any appointid by vs shall at the tyme of our lettres cammyng vnto youe, 
not be lyving, or otherwise so decayd as ye shall perceve that they cannot anywise 
be able to furnishe as they be appointed, then you shall consyder how the sayd 
nombre so failing may be supplied by others in the same countye not mentioned 
in the Callender, being able therto and omittid by vs. And for that purpos we 
haue also sent to youe certeyn our lettres vnder our signet not directed, which we 
do authorize you to direct as ye shall see cause. Wherin you may haue good re- 
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membrannce to charge such as by the statute made in the xxxiii yere of our 
fathers tyme be chargid to fynde great horses either by the rate of their Landes 
or by appareilling their wiefes with frenchhooddes. And such as ye shall fynd 
chargeable by lawe and not willing therto ye shall immedyately certifye vs therof. 
But if any appointide by vs haue but removed his habitation out of that countye at 
the tyme of our lettres cummyng vnto youe, then our pleasuer is that ye shall cause 
the same to be sent either to himself if he be but in the next Shire, or to the Shirif 
of the Shire. 

Item, if ye shall perceve that sum namid haue not sufficient horse for a demy- 
launce, and yet have a good strong gelding able to cary a man with a corslet, a 
borespere, or a javelyn with a pistolet, ye shall in that case make choise therof as 
ye think metest for our service. 

Item, if sum of the persons appointed haue not in aredynes a corslet or a demi- 
launce harneys there in the countrey to be hastly sent awaye, then in that case, 
rather then to haue our service delayed ye shall send the men away with their 
horses to Newcastel, where they shall fynd armure for them vppon reasonnable 
prices, that is to say, a demilaunce at liiis. iiiid., a corslet at xxxs., a launce staff 
at iiis. iiiid., and a pistolet complet at xvis. viiid. And in this behalf ye shall do 
well to gyve order to the parties appointed to delyver money for the same to their 
horsmen. And ye shall assure the partye, that we haue taken such order with our 
sayd cousyn of Norff., that there shalbe a speciall care hade that euery person sent 
furth shall haue his horse, his armurs, and weapon well preserved, and retourned if 
in service they be not lost, against which chaunce no remedy can be prouided. 

Item, where we require to have the nombre of xxvii‘ horsmen out of that 
countye, as by the Callender appereth, vppon which nombre we haue made an ac- 
compt of service with our sayd cousyn of Norff., our ernest request is to youe that 
in no wise the nombre be made lesse, but rathr advaunced, vsing our lettres being 
not indorsed for that purpos, and in any wise to have the third part to be fur- 
nishid with demilaunces as nigh as you maye and the rest to be meet to cary cors- 
lets and pistolets; And of your doings our pleasuer is ye shall advirtise both vs 
and our sayd cousyn of Norff., both that we may see the same how it is expeditid, 
and he also how he may direct his purposes therafter. And therin vppon know- 
ledge had from our sayd cousyn of tharryvall therof we shall accept your doinges 
in so good part as ye shall think the same well bestowed. 

Finally, our pleasuer is that ye shall impert asmoch herof to the Shirif of the 
Shire as ye think meet, and in our name use the help of him and his bayllyves for 
the spedy delivery of our Lettres, or for any other message therto requisite. And 
thies our lettres shalbe your sufficient warrant in this behalf yeven vnder our 
signet at our Pallace at Westm. the xxvii of December the seconde yere of our 
reign. [1559.] 

To our trusty and welbeloued Sir Raff. Rowlet and 
Sir John Butler, Knightes, and to either of them. 
COM. HERTFORD. 
Tucke, esquier . - lilaunce William Dodd, esquier . 
Sir John Butler, knight » 21 Sir Robert Chester, knight 
Edmunde Twynyhoo, esquier 11, ffrancis Southwell, esquier 
John Horniolde, esquier woe Elizabethe Butler, widowe 
Henry Hyckman and Walter John Purvey, esquier 

Wythe. . ° - lorselet John Kuighton, esquier 

Sir William Skipwithe 1 launce, 1 corselet George Dacres, esquier 
6 
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John Harrington, esquier . llaunce |= Edwarde Capell, esquier 
Edwarde Basshe, esquier . le Sir Richarde Lee, knight 
Thomas Burbage . ° ° Sir Raffe Rowlett, knight . 
Nicholas Aylewarde . > Richarde Raynshawe, esquier 
Sir Richarde Rede, knight . Dorothie Skipwith, widowe . 
Thomas Rolfe, gent. . a q William Barlee, esquier 

The Lady Elizabeth Pope . 





SIR THOMAS HERINGAUD, Kr., TO JOHN VINCH AND HIS 
BROTHER VINCENT.—1350, 


Grant of Lands in Icklesham, Sussex, with remainders over. 


CxstE endenture tesmoyne ge Thomas Heringaud, chivaler, ad graunte et lesse 
a Johan Vinch, et Vincent frere mesme celi Johan, tostes les terres et tenemens 
queux Johane Pret, cosine et heir Johan Palmer de Wyncheles neageres de li tint 
en Ikelesham, les queux en meyn du dit Thomas sunt seisis puis la mort lavauntdite 
Johane, pur ceo ge nul heir en swist ;—a tener as avaundis John Vinch et Vincent, 
et as heirs de lor corps issaunz, du dit Thom et de ces heirs, rendaunt et fesaunt 
ausdit Thomas, et a ces heires, tostes les services sutis et custumes queux lavaun- 
dite Johane soleit fere et rendre,—et si les avaundis Johan Vinch et Vincent deviunt 
saunz heir de lur corps issaunt, le dit Thomas veut et graunte, ge audonkes les dites 
teres et tenemens remeyunt a Henri frere mesme ceux Johan et Vincent, et as heirs 
du corps le dit Henri issaunt, a tener du dit Thom, et de ces heirs, en la maner 
sudite ;—et si le dit Henri devie saunz heir de son corps issaunt, a donkes les 
avaundis tres et tenemens remeyniunt a Nichol frere meme celi Henri, et as heirs 
du corps le dit Nichol issauntz, a tener du dit Thom et de ces heirs, en la manere 
sudite, et sil aviene, ge nul heir du dit Johane viene et les dites terres chalange, 
ou nul autre par nule tayle avant comence, au donkes facent les avaundis Johan 
Vinch et Vincent gree au dit chalaniour en meilur manere qils pussent, sauvaunt 
le dit Thomas et ces heirs du damage de vers les dites chalaniours si nul iviene; 
cestes covenauns bien et lelment a tener les avaundis Johan Vinch & Vincent se 
obligount au dit Thomas par cestes endentures en vint liveres. 

En tesmoynaunce de quele chose, a icestes endentures les parties entrechaung- 
ablement ount mis lur sceals. Presentes a la fesaunce de cestes endentures,—Hugh 
parsone del eglise de Walderne ;—Johan de Clauregge ;—Robert de Routoune ;— 
Wiliem Clerk, & John Portreve et plusuris autris. 

Done a Ikesham, le quarte jour Daust, lan du regne le Roy Dengleterre Edward 
tierce apres la conquest vinte & quarte, & la sone Regne de ffraunce unzime. 

Seal—red wax—Semée of crosses pattée, six herrings haurient. Indorsed, in a hand 
of the sixteenth century—*“ Sir Wm. Fynche in Ickelsham.” 


Gent. Mac. Vou, CCVIIL 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Dec. 22. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Presents of books were announced from the President, the Treasurer, 
the Director, and from Mr. J. H. Parker. 

Mr. J. G. Nicos presented a Broadside issued on the death of Edward 
Jones, the famous Gazette printer of the Savoy in 1706. 

The Rev. Joun S. Hizey exhibited, through Mr. J. G. Nichols, a bronze 
celt and two large brass Roman coins, found in Charnwood forest, Leicester- 
shire. One of these coins was of Marcus Aurelius, the other of Vespasian ; 
the latter being countermarked with the numerals Lxxx1., was probably 
used as a military tessera. 

Mr. Cuartes Rezp exhibited a certificate of the marriage of “John 
Cook of Halstead and Mary Bridge of Brantry, in the county of Essex,” 
both “ of the people of God called Quakers.” This document is engrossed 
on vellum, signed by the friends present at the ceremony, and bears date 
the “ twenty-fifth day of the first month in the year, according to English 
account, one thousand six hundred and ninety-seven.” It bears a five- 
shilling stamp. 

The Secretary also exhibited a similar, but more elaborate, document, 
the form being printed, and the words of the trothing inserted with the pen. 
The contracting parties are “ Thomas Vickers, of the parish of Shadwell, 
in the county of Middlesex, shipwright, son of Thomas Vickers, of Rose 
Mary Lane, in the parish of White Chappell, &c., and Mary Beedle, 
daughter of William Beedle, of Paul’s, Shadwell.” This also bears a 
five-shilling stamp, and is dated Oct. 1, 1702. 

Mr. B. Witmer, Local Secretary for Normandy, exhibited drawings by 
his own hand, through Mr. W. M. Wylie, of a small glass vase, taken from 
a Roman tomb at Trouville, near Lillebonne. This object is one of great 
interest, being a well-preserved example of an exceedingly rare effort of 
ancient art. Mr, Wilmer, at the request of the Abbé Cochet, communicated 
some remarks on the method adopted in forming vases of this description, 
namely, by casting them in a very deep mould, in order to give a greater 
relief to the subjects represented upon them. 

Mr. J. J. Howarp, by permission of Dr. Iliff, exhibited an ivory finger- 
ring bearing quarterly of 4:—1st, Talbot, [Gules], a lion rampant with a 
bordure engrailed [or]; 2nd, Strange, [Gules], two lions passant [argent] ; 
3rd, Neville, [Gules], a saltire [argent] ; 4th, Verdon, [Or], a fret [gules]. 

The Presipenr, in a letter to the Director, communicated a transcript 
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of an original document without signature, addressed to John Stanhope, 
created Lord Stanhope of Harringtcn in 1605, relating to the dispersion of 
the Spanish Armada in 1588. In reference to this document, a letter was 
read from Mr. Robert Lemon, addressed to the Director, containing several 
unpublished particulars relating to that memorable expedition. 

The Society then adjourned over the Christmas recess to January 12. 


Jan. 12. Joun Brucz, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Charles Spencer Percival, and the Rev. Robert William Eyton, 
author of the “‘ History of Shropshire,” were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Goprrey exhibited a tilting helmet of the sixteenth century, recently 
brought from France. 

Mr. Tuomas Goprrey Favusserr exhibited a medieval gold signet-ring, 
set with a green stone, bearing in intaglio a cowled head looking to the 
right. On the metal surrounding the gem, which is a rare example of the 
fourteenth century, is the inscription s’ cRISTINE ALMARICI. This ring was 
formerly the property of the exhibitor’s grandfather, H. G. Faussett, of 
Heppington, son of the well-known collector of Saxon remains, 

Mr. Bensamin Wiit1aMs, in a letter to the Secretary, communicated 
some remarks on the “ Stane” of the Saxon Chronicle, which was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Mr. John Williams read before the Society in the last 
session. The writer’s object was to suggest further inquiry as to the 
locality in question. 

Sir Watrer C, TREVELYAN communicated copies of two sepulchral inscrip- 
tions in memory of members of Roman families. They are preserved on 
stones built into the gateway of the castle at Leiria in Portugal, and have 
been incorrectly given by Kinsey. 

The Dreector read a translation of a portion of a letter addressed by 
M. Troyon to Mr. W. M. Wylie, containing an account of the discovery of 
primitive antiquities in the beds of the Swiss lakes. 

Mr. W. H. Harr then read an account of “ Expences of the Sheriff of 
Hampshire on the Trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Cobham, and the 
other Conspirators in the Arabella Stuart Plot, 1603.” 


Jan.19. F. Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp exhibited, by permission of Frederic Spalding, 
Esq., a stone mell, found in a field at Denton, Norfolk. Mr. Woodward 
also exhibited a rubbing of a stone panel in the possession of the Master of 
St. Cross, Winchester, shewing the arms, Southampton impaling Courtney, 
within a garter. 

Mr. W. Durrant Cooper exhibited, by permission of Lord Amherst, a 
grant with a seal of Roger de Fraxeto, witnessed by John de Greenford, 
Dean of Chichester 1172, and others, of seven acres of land near the 
road leading from Blachington to Seaford. 
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The Drrecror exhibited a flint arrow-head, recently found in the Thames. 
Mr. W. S. W. Vaux read a communication from himself, “ On some 
Flint Weapons, and other Objects of Antiquity, recently discovered in 


Southern Babylonia.” 


Mr. Joun Evans read his remarks, “ On some Flint Implements found 
in the Neighbourhood of Reigate, Surrey,” illustrated by examples from 


the collection formed by Mr. Shelley. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Nov. 26. At the fortnightly meeting of 
the Architectural Association, Mr. Herring, 
Hon. Sec., gave a short review of works 
connected with architecture and the fine 
arts, noticing amongst the works in pro- 
gress—*“ The Art of Illuminating as prac- 
tised in Europe from the Earliest Times, 
Illustrated by Initial Letters and Alpha- 
bets, selected from the British Museum, 
South Kensington Museum, and other 
valuable Collections, by W. R. Tymms, 
with an Essay on the Art, and Instruc- 
tions as to its Practice in the present day, 
by Digby Wyatt, Architect ;” and the 
* Architectural Publication Society’s Dic- 
tionary,” which would be, when complete, 
the only really comprehensive Dictionary 
of Architecture that we possessed. Among 
books recently published he mentioned Mr. 
Scott’s well-known work on “ Secular and 
Domestic Architecture ;” “The History 
of Ancient Pottery: Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman,” by Samuel 
Bireh, F.S.A.; the Second Edition of 
** Medieval and Modern Pottery and Por- 
celain,” by Joseph Marryat; “The Arts 
of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, as 
applied to the Decoration of Furniture, 
Arms, Jewels, &.,” by M. Jules Labarte ; 
Messrs. Parker’s two new volumes of 
“Domestic Architecture,” together with 
the “Facsimile of the Sketch-book of 
Wilars de Honecort,” translated by the 
Rev. Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S.; “The 
Grammar of Ornament,” by Owen Jones ; 
“Treasury of Ornamental Art,” by F. 
Bedford, with Descriptions by J. C. Robin- 
son, F.S.A.; “ Architectura Numismatica, 
or Architectural Medals of Classic An- 
tiquity,” by T. L. Donaldson, Ph.D. ; 


“ Architectural Sketches from the Conti- 
nent—a series of Views and Details from 
France, Italy, and Germany,” by Richard 
Norman Shaw, architect ; and an intended 
companion book to Shaw’s “ Specimens of 
Medieval Architecture, from Sketches 
made in France and Italy,” by W. Eden 
Nesfield, architect. Among French works 
he noticed Gailhabaud’s L’ Architecture du 
Cinquieme au Dix Septidme Siecle ; Leta- 
rouilly’s Hdifices de Rome Moderne ; and 
Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire Raisonné de 
l Architecture Frangaise; and concluded 
with some remarks on a National Style of 
Architecture, which we reprint without 
comment. 

“If the modification [of Gothic said 
to be necessary to meet modern require- 
ments] will not extend to the removal 
of all internal columnar obstruction, 
which are the great charm of Gothic 
churches, I must say that it is not suf- 
ficient.- My idea of what a place of wor- 
ship ought to be is this: a large com- 
fortable building, in which every one can 
see and hear without obstruction ; and then 
this despoils Gothic of its chief interior 
effect, and necessitates a very great modi- 
fication indeed of the remaining features, 
to get a good building. Look at the dis- 
senting places of worship where they have 
tried to do Gothic without columns, and 
I do not believe you will find one that is 
a suceess. I believe, however, that it is 
possible to design a church so as to make 
a handsome building by ignoring all pre- 
vious models, and by starting on this prin- 
ciple. Let your construction be real, and 
your decoration honest, and adapted to the 
material used. You will then make no 
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abortive attempts to cover a large span 
with a would-be-Gothic-if-it-could roof; 
you will then no longer plaster your walls, 
neither will your ornamental hinges be 
merely things stuck on to the doors with- 
out doing duty. These points, together 
with many others, are where the archi- 
tects of dissenting places of worship have 
broken down; but if you work on the 
principle before mentioned, I believe you 
will make a fine building, suitable for the 
Church of England service. Doubtless we 
shall feel regret at dispensing with the 
clustered shafts and triple roof, but is it 
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not a matter of common sense? Would 
you like, the next time you visit the 
Opera, to find some huge obstruction in- 
tercepting your view and hearing? Cer. 
tainly not; and there are many persons 
who feel just as uncomfortable when they 
take their seat behind a large column in 
church. I therefore question whether 
Gothic can be modified so as really to suit 
a modern church without losing its name 
of Gothic, although much of Gothic de- 
tail and feeling be introduced into your 
decoration.” 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 7, 1859. At a Committee Meet- 
ing, held at Arklow House, present,—Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, (the President,) in the 
Chair; Mr. Forbes, Rev. 8, 8S. Greatheed, 
Rey. T, Helmore, Rev. G. H. Hodson, Rev. 
H. L. Jenner, Mr. T, Gambier Parry, Rev. 
W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb,—J. W. 
Hugall, Esq., of King William-street, 
W.C., and Francis G. Lee, Esq., of 3, 
Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street, E.C., 
were elected ordinary members, 

The restoration of Newenden Church, 
Kent, by Mr. Hills, having been visited 
by several members of the Committee, was 
discussed, a letter having been written 
to the architect by the President on the 
occasion. 

Mr. Burges met the Committee, and 
consulted it upon the arrangement of 
Brisbane Cathedral, for which he is pre- 
paring a design, to be built gradually. He 
also exhibited his drawings for the resto- 
ration of the fragment remaining of Wal- 
tham Abbey, and for a new parsonage at 
Bewholme, Yorkshire. He also consulted 
the Committee on the further retrench- 
ment of the design for the Memorial 
Church at Constantinople. 

Mr. J. L. Pearson, Mr, Street, Mr. G. G. 
Scott, Mr. Bodley, Mr. Clarke, Mr. S. S. 
Teulon, Mr. Slater, Messrs. Prichard and 
Seddon, Mr. Withers, and Mr. Jones, 
submitted designs for new churches or 
restorations in many parts of England 


and some parts of Ireland, and Mr. F. C, 
Withers, of Newburgh, New York, of- 
fered a design for St. Michael’s Church and 
parsonage, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

The Committee examined some alterna- 
tive sketches, by Mr. Street, for a monu- 
ment in Lichfield Cathedral, to the me- 
mory of Major Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse. 
It is proposed to place this tomb next to 
the monument of his father, Archdeacon 
Hodson, in the south aisle of the choir ; 
and a question has arisen as to the treat-. 
ment of the arcade. It was unanimously 
agreed that it would be desirable to give 
a bas-relief of the capture of the King of 
Delhi, whose sword it is proposed to sus- 
pend as a trophy over the tomb. 

Mr. Keith has executed a chalice from a 
most beautiful and original design by Mr. 
Street, for the Bishop of Brechin, and a 
set of altar-plate for the Bishop of Bris- 
bane. He also exhibited a chalice from 
Mr. Butterfield’s design for Balliol Col- 
lege Chapel, 

The Committee adjudicated the Colour 
Prize offered by them at the Architec- 
tural Museum, Eight competitors pre- 
sented themselves, The first prize, of £5, 
was adjudicated to J. Simkin, of 2, Palace- 
road, West Lambeth; and Mr. Beresford- 
Hope’s supplemental prize, of £3, was ad- 
judged to A. O. P. Harrison, of 337, Eus- 
ton-road, who gained the Society’s prize 
in 1858. 
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BUCKS. ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 5. At the annual meeting, at 
Aylesbury, Archdeacon Bickersteth in the 
Chair, there was a numerous attendance of 
members, including several ladies, Admiral 
Smyth, Dr. Lee, Rev. A. P. Cust, Rev. P. 
T. Ouvry, &e., &e. 

The Archdeacon, in his opening address, 
urged the importance of assisting, as far 
as possible, the compilation of the history 
of Buckinghamshire which is in course of 
publication by the Messrs. Whellan. 

The officers were re-elected, the Rev. H. 
Roundell taking the place of the Rev. H. 
Burgess as one of the Secretaries. 

The Secretary read a paper by the Rev. 
H. Roundell on Rhyne-toll at Chetwode, 
and another paper from J. Y. Akerman, 
Esq., on his researches on the site of a 
supposed Anglo-Saxon cemetery, near Din- 
ton Castle, with a supplementary letter 
from the Rev. J. J. Goodall, containing 
the results of further researches on the 
same subject. A lecture on Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities in general, by Mr. Akerman, 
was also read by the Rev. C. Lowndes. 

Mr. Evans, of Nash Mills, made some 
remarks on the “Works of Art in the 
Drift,” a number of which, consisting of 


flints in all variety of shapes, were ex- 
hibited. That they were implements he 
could not doubt, and made by the hand 
of man, anterior to the use of iron. He 
had himself, as an experiment, sharpened 
a flint from his own garden into a form 
similar to these, with another flint alone. 
Next, under what circumstances were they 
found? The soil above, consisting of fine 
shells, was undisturbed, so that they could 
not have been introduced from above. In 
conjunction with these deposits were found 
the skeletons of animals, some of them 
now extinct, the Siberian mammoth, the 
great cave bear, the rhinoceros, &. It 
was not proved by this that man had 
existed at a very much more remote period 
than was generally supposed, but it was 
evident that these animals must have come 
down to a much later period than was 
generally ascribed to them. 

An interesting discussion ensued, in 
which Admiral Smyth, Dr. Lee, Rev. P. 
T. Ouvry, and other gentlemen took part. 

Dr. Lee then gave an account of several 
curious Runic staves which he had brought 
from Sweden, and the Rev. C. Lowndes 
read a paper on Whaddon Chase. 


EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Dec.9. A quarterly meeting was held at 
the College-hall, South-street, Exeter ; the 
Ven. Archdeacon Bartholomew presided. 

The report of the Committee stated that, 
among the many restorations of parochial 
churches which have taken place within 
the diocese of Exeter, that of the Holy 
Trinity, at Ilfracombe, was one of the 
most prominent : the church is undergoing 
an entirely new internal arrangement. 
Open sittings with bench-ends have re- 
placed large square and unsightly pews, 
thereby creating sufficient room to allow 
of the removal of some galleries which 
encumbered the west end of the church. 

The Committee contemplate with satis- 
faction the proposed restoration of the 
beautiful church of St. Peter’s, at Combe- 
martin, in Devon, for which purpose funds 


are now being raised by the able and active 
Vicar. The noble tower of this church 
is an ornament to the neighbourhood, and 
justly ranks among the best in the county. 
The fabric generally will present on its 
restoration, if judiciously executed, a 
church superior to most of its neighbours. 

A new chapel-of-ease is about to be 
commenced in one of the poorest suburbs 
of Exeter, the lower part of St. Mary Ma- 
jor’s parish, (in which every seat, amount- 
ing to 400, will be free). The plan and 
elevation is remarkably chaste, and sufli- 
ciently decorated, and the whole drawn 
and arranged by E. Ashworth, Esq., an 
Exeter architect. 

A paper written by Wm. Cotton, Esq. 
F.S.A., of Highland-house, Ivy-bridge, 
Devon, was read, “On the Churches of 
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Ermington, Cornwood, and Harford.” Of 
the former it was observed, “ that if pro- 
perly restored, it would present one of the 
handsomest and most imposing parish 
churches in Devonshire. The most re- 
markable feature, however, is the posi- 
tion of the altar, or communion-table. It 
stands detached from the wall of the chan- 
cel about six or seven feet, and is surrounded 
by a massive Jacobean balustrade of oak : 
a striking peculiarity, and an almost soli- 
tary relic of the early times of the Refor- 
mation. At Dartmouth the communion- 
table is surrounded with seats, the upper 
parts of which are enriched with ara- 
besque ornaments and coats of arms. The 
table is supported by grotesque figures and 
the four Evangelists with their symbols.” 
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This paper was followed by one read by 
Lieut.-Col. Harding, on “Pillar Stones, ” 
which treated of them as existing in many 
different counties, but particularly referred 
to a monument of that kind at the top 
of Bradiford-hill, in the parish of Pilton, 
near Barnstaple, Devon. It stands ona 
rocky mound, backed by some elm trees, 
a rude, but lasting memorial, though its 
history is unknown. It now forms an 
interesting object in a private garden. 
Its height is from nine to ten feet, full 
three feet broad on the western side, by 
two north and south. It has from time 
immemorial borne the name of “ Long- 
stone,” an appellation that has extended 
to some of the neighbouring land. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Dec. 28. At the December meeting, 
held at the Town Hall, the Rev. R. Bur- 
naby in the Chair, a communication re- 
specting Croyland Abbey was read by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. G. C. Bellairs exhibited a large 
coloured drawing of a figure in painted 
glass, in the east window of the north 
chapel in Stockerston Church. The figure 
exhibited by Mr. Bellairs was St. Clement, 
with tiara on his head and a crozier in his 
right hand, from the wrist of which is 
suspended a large anchor. He is habited 
in a chasuble and other sacerdotal vest- 
ments. Mr. Bellairs also exhibited draw- 
ings of some ornamental glass quarries in 
the Church at. Goadby Marwood. 

Mr. Greasley exhibited a copy of “ Bur- 


ton’s Description of Leicestershire,” (1622,) 
from the library of S. P. Wolferstan, Esq., 
of Stratford, Staffordshire, formerly the 
property of “ Franc Burdet,” second baro- 
net of that family, of Foremark, Derby- 
shire, whose MS. notes and references are 
numerous throughout the volume. A sub- 
sequent writer has added a few observa- 
tions, with the date 1636 to one of them. 
Afterwards this volume came into the 
library at Thorpe Constantine, Stafford- 
shire, where it appears to have had a few 
other very neatly written notes added. 

The Rev. J. H. Hill read a continuation 
of his extracts from the Diary of Humphrey 
Mitchell, and was requested to allow them 
to be printed with the Report of the Society 
for 1859. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Jan. 9, Ata meeting of the members 
in their library, Royal Institution, Lord 
Neaves in the Chair, on a ballot, the fol- 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen were ad- 
mitted Fellows of the Society :—The Mar- 
quis of Lothian ; the Hon. B. F. Primrose; 
Mr. John Mudie of Pitmuies; Mr. Wm. 
Thorburn Wilson, merchant, Glasgow ; 
Mr. George Sim, writer, Edinburgh; 
Major W. D. Mercer, Edinburgh; Joseph 


Irving, Esq., Dumbarton; Mr. James 
Taylor, Provost of Leith; and Mr. Hugh 
Stevenson, writer, Glasgow. 

Thereafter the following communica- 
tions were read :— 

I. Some Account of Colonel William 
Mercer, author of Anglice Speculum, or 
England’s Looking-Glasse, 1646. By 
Mr. David Laing, V.-P., S.A., Scot. 

From Mr, Laing’s curious paper it ap- 
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peared that Colonel Mercer was a son of 
the minister of Slains, and bore arms in 
the Parliamentary Army, although at the 
Restoration his loyalty became intense. 
He combined the character of soldier and 
author; and Mr. Laing gave some curious 
details of his history, both literary and 
domestic. 

IL Notice of the Account Book of An- 
drew Halyburton, Conservator of the Pri- 
vileges of the Scottish Nation in the Low 
Countries, a.D. 14983—1504. By Mr. Jo- 
seph Robertson, F.S.A., Scot. 

From Mr. Robertson’s paper it appeared 
that the Conservator of Scotch Privileges 
in the Netherlands, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was what now-a-days we should call 
Scotch Consul at Middleburg. With his 
office of Conservator, Halyburton united 
the business of a merchant on his own ac- 
count. His dealings were chiefly or alto- 
gether on behalf of Scotsmen. He bought 
and sold on commission, charging a per- 
centage for his brokerage, or, as he calls 
it, his service. His ledger shews very 
clearly what was the foreign trade of 
Scotland at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The exports were the raw pro- 
duce of a rude country—wool, hides and 
skins, and fish. Occasionally a pack of 
cloth appears, and once there is mention 
of a bale of linen. Thirteen sorts of wool, 
and two sorts of hides and skins, are dis- 
tinguished. The fish are salmon, with 
now and then a barrel of salmon trout, 
and salmon grisle, or “ grysollis,” as it is 
written. The imports are almost of every 
commodity which one can conceive to have 
been used in Scotland in that age: wheel- 
barrows for the builders of King’s College, 
Aberdeen; salt to cure salmon; manu- 
factures of silk, linen, and woollen; fruits, 
spiceries, and drugs ; jewellery and plate; 
and wine, of which four sorts are named 
—claret, Gascony claret, Rhenish wine, 
and Malvoisie. John of Pennycuik im- 
ports an image of St. Thomas 4 Becket, 
bought from a painter in Antwerp. More 
than one tombstone is shipped from Mid- 
dleburgh. There is a chest of books for 
an Aberdeen doctor, and a payment to 
a bookbinder in Bruges. Paper is often 
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named; and there is mention of pestles 
and mortars, basins of brass; chamber mats, 
many articles of church furniture, gold 
and silver foil, vermilion, red and white 
lead, beds of arras, down pillows, pins, 
apples, olives, oranges, figs, raisins, al- 
monds, rice, loaf sugar, ginger, mace, 
pepper, and saffron. There is frequent 
mention of banks, but it need scarcely be 
added that no Scotch bank is named. 
Halyburton himself, however, performed 
many of the offices of a banker, such as 
advancing moneys, paying bills, and mak- 
ing remittances. These last are chiefly to 
Rome, on behalf of Churchmen, for the pur- 
chase of bulls and dispensations. 

M. Le Blanc exhibited an interesting 
series of rubbings from brasses in various 
places in England, and illustrated the sub- 
ject by some remarks on brasses ; on which 
discussion ensued. 

Mr. Cosmo Innes exhibited some spe- 
cimens of illuminations, principally from 
thirteenth century MSS., executed by Mr. 
John J. Laing, late assistant to John 
Ruskin, Esq., M.A. These were exqui- 
sitely executed, and were greatly ad- 
mired. 

Among the donations to the museum 
were the following :—1. A large and valu- 
able collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
chiefly dug from tombs at Thebes—by A. 
Henry Rhind, Esq., Hon. Mem. S.A., 
Scot. 2. Copper candlestick found in 
digging the foundation of the parish church 
of Kinnoul—by Robert Mercer, Esq. 3. 
Bust of Sir Isaac Newton—by William A. 
Lawrie, Esq., F.S,A., Scot. 4. Complete 
war dress, helmet, &., of a Chinese man- 
darin—by Professor Simpson, V.-P., S.A., 
Scot. 5. Carpenter’s stone adze, from the 
South Sea Islands, illustrating the method 
of fixing a stone celt in a wooden handle; 
barnacles in ease, seals, cane heads, &c., 
&c.—by James Johnstone, Esq., Curator, 
8.A., Scot. 

In proposing that thanks should be voted 
to the contributors, Lord Neaves drew 
attention to Mr. Rhind’s valuable and ex- 
tensive donation of Egyptian antiquities, 
which merited the warmest thanks of the 
Society. 
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YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 3. At the monthly meeting, the 
Rev. W. V. Harcourt, F.R.S., in the Chair, 
a copy of the Cavaliere Vulpes’ work, en- 
titled I2lustrazione degli Strumenti Chi- 
rurgici, ti in Ercolano e in Pompei, 
was presented by the Rev. J. Kenrick, 
from the library of the late Rev. C. Well- 
beloved. It contains drawings of the most 
characteristic of the surgical instruments 
of the Greeks and Romans which have 
been found in Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
with learned illustrations derived from 
the works of Galen, Paulus Mgineta and 
Celsus. The Society’s museum contains 
a considerable number of surgical instru- 
ments in bronze and iron, which were 
exhibited to the members for comparison 
with the work of the Cavaliere Vulpes. 

W. Procter, Esq., V.P., read a paper on 
the Metallurgy of Lead among the Ro- 
mans, especially in Britain. He considered 
it probable, notwithstanding the silence of 
Cesar, that the lead mines of this country 
had been worked by the natives before the 
Roman conquest. Leland mentions a plate 
of lead found in Somersetshire, inscribed 
with the name of the Emperor Claudius, 
in the ninth year of his tribunitial power, 
i.e. A.D. 49, and as this was only five 
years after his arrival in the island, it is 
not probable that the Romans should in 
so short an interval have begun to work 
lead mines, if the art had been previously 
unknown in the island. The account of 
Leland is confirmed by the inscription 
T. CL, on a pig of lead found on Matlock 
Moor in 1787, which, according to the ana- 
logy of similar-inscriptions, should be read 
Tiberius Claudius. The names of Britan- 
nicus, the son of Claudius, of Nero, Ves- 
pasian, Domitian, Hadrian, Antoninus and 
Verus, occur on other pigs of lead found in 
different parts of Britain. Pliny notices 
not only the abundance of lead in this 
country, but the facility of working it, 
from its coming to the surface, and con- 
trasts the British lead mines in this re- 
spect with those of Spain and Gaul. 

He observes, N. H., 34, 47, that’ there 
are two different sources of lead, it being 
procured either from its own native ore, 

Ggyt. Mag. Vor. CCVIII. 





where it is produced without the inter- 
mixture of any foreign substance, or else 
from an ore which contains it in combina- 
tion with silver, the two metals being 
found together. It is, in fact, exceedingly 
rare to find lead ore which is wholly free 
from an admixture of silver, but probably, 
from. the imperfect knowledge of the an- 
cients, they reckoned as non-argentiferous, 
those ores in which silver exists only in 
minute proportions. Such is the general 
character of the English ores, especially 
those of Derbyshire and Yorkshire, those 
of Devonshire and Cornwall being much 
richer. Pliny’s account of the mode of 
obtaining lead from the ore contains some 
obscurities, He says (u.s.), “The metal 
which first becomes liquid in the furnace 
is called stannum; the next that melts is 
silver, and the metal which remains be- 
hind is galena, the third constituent part 
of the mineral. On this last being again 
submitted to fusion, lead (plumbum nigrum) 
is produced.” The first product of this 
process would be a regulus of silver and 
lead which Pliny here calls stannum, his 
name for tin being invariably plumbwm 
nigrum, Yet in the next sentence (34, 48) 
he says, “ Stannum illitum eneis vasis 
saporem gratiorem facit, et compescit 
eruginis virus, mirumque, pondus non 
auget,” a description in which we seem to 
recognise tin, and not a regulus of silver 
and lead *. 

It is, however, clear that the Romans 
were in the habit of extracting silver from 
the native compounds of lead, by a process 
of cupellation, the silver being first sepa- 
rated, then litharge (semi-vitrified oxide of 
lead) being formed, and this subsequently 
reduced to the metallic state. By this 
process of cupellation, however, it could 
not have been profitable to extract silver 
from poor lead ores. It was not till 
Mr. Pattinson’s process was introduced, 
that the poor ores of the north of England 
could be worked for silver with advantage, 





* Have any of the bronze vessels of the Romans 
been found coated with tin? None, according to 
Beckmann, have been found at Herculaneum. 
Those which were coated were so with silver, 
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On several of the pigs found in Britain, we 
read the words EX * ARG. or EX * ARGN., 
which can scarcely be explained otherwise 
than as Ex Argento or Ex Argentifodina. 
Yet it seems extraordinary that the lead 
should be described as extracted from sil- 
ver ore or a silver mine, when the silver 
is really quite an insignificant admixture 
with the lead. 

The museum of the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society contains several specimens 
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of Roman lead, which Mr. Procter has 
submitted to analysis with the following 
results. 
A lead coffin 0.0066 of silver. 
do. 0.0094 
do. . 0.0054 
A leaden lamp-stand 0.0182 
A lead pipe 0.0087 
Another lead pipe exhibited merely a 
trace of silver. The quantity analysed in 
each case was 500 gr. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Jan. 4. At the first meeting of the 
new year, at the Castle, William Kell, 
Esq., in the Chair, John Henry Hollis 
Atkinson, Esq., Angerton ; Joseph Pease, 
Esq., Southend, Darlington; Rev. Dixon 
Brown, of Howick _Grange and Unthank ; 
and Henry Silvertop, Esq., of Minster- 
acres, were elected members. 

Mr. Longstaffe exhibited a photogram 
of sundry relics found in the upper por- 
tion of the north wall of the chancel of 
Warkworth Church, which is now under- 
going restoration. They were chiefly of 
Roman date; but among them was a 
small head-stone, with a cross and inter- 
laced knob-work. This, Mr. Dunn (the 
vicar), who had kindly furnished the pho- 
togram, correctly assigned to the Saxon 
period ; and it is interesting to find such 
a corroboration of Symeon, who, in men- 
tioning the gift of Werceworde with its 


appendages to the church of Lindisfarne 
by King Ceolwulf in 738, couples with 
them “ the church he had built there.” 

Mr. Longstaffe also exhibited, by per- 
mission of Mr. William Wylam, a stone 
found on his estate of North Leam, near 
Gateshead, at about a field’s distance from 
the Roman road called Leam Lane, or 
Wrekendike. It was some depth in what 
was old grass land sixty or seventy years 
ago, and had remained so ever since. The 
object presented a fragment of conven- 
tional foliage in low relief, resembling that 
used in late Roman and Saxon times. 

Dr. Charlton read a very interesting 
paper on early German versions of the 
Bible, illustrating it by the exhibition of 
some MSS. and early printed Bibles, the 
woodcuts and ornamentation of which ex- 
cited much attention. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH 2&- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 4, At the annual meeting held 
at the Society’s apartments, William- 
street, the Rev. James Mease, first, and 
P. Duffy, Esq., subsequently, in the Chair, 
the following new members were elected : 
—Mrs. M.E.Mackesy, the Rectory, Castle- 
town-kilpatriek, Navan; Mrs. Lennigan, 
Castle Fogarty, Thurles; Samuel Davis, 
Esq., Swerford-park, Enstone, Oxon. ; the 
Rev. Richard H. Lowe, Kiltoon Glebe, 
Athlone; Maurice Lenihan, Esq., 2, Pa- 
trick-street, Limerick; the Very Rev. 
Robert Cussin, P.P., V.G., Bruff; Edward 


Smyth, Esq., Knock-house, Gerah, Clona- 
kilty, co. Cork; and William Sylvester, 
Esq., Parsonstown. 

The report of the Committee for the 
past year was as follows :— 

“The eleventh year of the Society’s 


career having now closed, your Committee 


feel that they have little need to dwell on 
the merits of the association which is now 
so widely and so long known, and which 
can point to such a goodly rank of pub- 
lished volumes devoted to the elucidation 
of Ireland’s history and antiquities, With 
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the year 1859 the fifth of the general 
series, and second volume of the new 
series, has been completed, and its index 
and its title-page will be issued with the 
November Part, to those members who 
are not in arrear. The first volume of the 
‘ Annuary ’ will be completed shortly; the 
concluding fasciculus, embracing the pre- 
sentments of Waterford, Tipperary, Cork, 
and Kildare, relating to the social griev- 
ances of the community during the six- 
teenth century, being now in the press. 

“The Society has received an accession 
of forty-six new members during the year 
1859, but in consequence of the stringency 
of the rules now adopted as to the pay- 
ment of subscriptions, (all names in arrear 
on the 31st of December being temporarily 
removed from the list,) its roll presents a 
slight diminution as compared with pre- 
vious years, when greater laxity was al- 
lowed. It may, however, be: reasonably 
expected that many of the defayjters will 
cause their names to be restored by the 
payment of all arrears, as soon as their 
attention has been directed to the subject. 

“Since the last annual meeting the im- 
portant step of taking and fitting up per- 
manent meeting apartments and a museum 
has been adopted, and the latter, as well 
as the library, has been arranged in its 
new locality. The Society therefore holds 
this its eleventh annual general meeting 
in its own rooms, and has thrown open 
the museum to all members and their 
friends on every Wednesday. The thanks 
of the Society are due to Mr. James G. 
Robertson, who has undertaken the duties 
of Honorary Curator of the museum and 
library.” 

Several presents of MSS., plans, coins, 
and other objects were announced, par- 
ticularly a sculptured stone from the old 
church of Ballylarkin by the Rev. James 
Mease, and an encaustic tile, turned up in 


* digging a grave by the sexton of St. Mary’s, 


presented by the Rev. James Graves. It 
differed from the usual ecclesiastical en- 
caustic tiles, as being coloured like delph 
on the surface, and was probably of Dutch 
manufacture and of the fifteenth century. 
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A similar fragment had been found some 
years since in St. Canice’s Cathedral. Mr. 
Graves also exhibited an original letter 
of Owen Roe O’Neill, from the Ormonde 
Evidence Chamber. 

Mr. W. R. Blackett communicated a 
discovery which he had made of a hitherto 
unnoticed Ogham monument at the ancient 
Church of Templeanoach, co. Waterford, 
not far from the already noticed Ogham 
stone at Ballyquin. 

The Rev. J. H. Scott, Seirkyran, sent a 
copy of the inscription on the monument 
of the O’Brien family at Holy Island, in 
Lough Derg, on the Shannon, to the me- 
mory of “ Teague M‘Brien, baronet, who 
died 3d March, 1626, and his lady, daugh- 
ter of Walter, Earl of Ormonde, who died 
10th February, 1625.” 

Mr. Prim laid before the meeting several 
original letters of Dr. St. George Ashe, 
intrusted to him for the purpose by Howard 
St. George, Esq., Kilrush House, who had 
found them among the family papers. 
Dr. St. George Ashe, who was appointed 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, in the 
year 1692, Bishop of Cloyne in 1695, 
Bishop of Clogher in: 1697, and Bishop 
of Derry in 1716, was at the time the 
letters were written, (1690-91,) Secretary 
to the British Legation at the Court of 
Austria, They were very curious and in- 
teresting as illustrating social life in Austria 
at the end of the seventeenth century; and 
it was resolved that a selection from them 
should be published in the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings. 

The other papers submitted to the meet- 
ing were a continuation of the. History of 
Irishtown, by the Rev. James Graves, (com- 
prising early charters); and a treatise on 
the Irish “Money of Necessity” of the 
seventeenth century, by Dr. Aquila Smith, 
of Dublin. 

A vote of thanks having. been passed. to 
the various donors and exhibitors, espe- 
cially to the Rev. J. Mease, for the curious 
grotesque carving from Bullylarkin, the 
Society adjourned to the first Wednesday 
in March, 
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MISCELLANEA, 


DIscovERY OF A SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER 
aT BegxrssourRNe.— Last autumn the 
workmen of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, in making the cutting at 
Bekesbourne, near Canterbury, laid open 
a very remarkable sepulchral deposit, all 
knowledge of which would have been lost 
but for the promptitude of J. Brent, jun., 
Esq., of Canterbury, the active Hon. 
Local Secretary of the Kent Archeological 
Society. It was a quadrangular well, 
planked with strong wooden beams or logs 
well mortised and substantially constructed. 
Within this tenement were deposited 
funereal urns. The railway makers, as 
was to be expected, paid but little atten- 
tion to this interesting fabric, which at 
once began to decay on exposure to the 
air, but Mr. Brent made a careful drawing 
of it within twenty-four hours of the dis- 
covery, and also had a photograph taken 
of it ; it was well that he did so, for the 
structure was demolished on the following 
day by the workmen, notwithstanding his 
earnest remonstrances. The urns have been 
temporarily placed in the Canterbury Mu- 
seum, and Mr, Brent is preparing an ela- 
borate and well-illustrated paper on the 
subject for the forthcoming volume of the 
Archeologia Cantiana. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CILERNUM AND AM- 
BOGLANNA.—Mr, Clayton, who for some 
time has been making excavations in the 
park at Chesters, has now succeeded in 
laying open the northern and eastern 
gateways of the Roman station (Ciler- 
num), of which not a trace was previously 
discernible, Excavations have also been 
made, during the past autumn, in the in- 
terior of the station Amboglanna (Birdos- 
wald), which have disclosed some massive 
masonry, some bronze statuettes, and seve- 
ral large imperial brass coins in good pre- 
servation. 

VENETIAN versus GENUINE GOTHIO.— 
The design for ‘a Metropolitan Hotel 
which won the Royal Academy gold medal 


for 1859, has been published in the “ Ilus- 
trated London News” of January 7. It 
is certainly a very picturesque looking 
building, and a vast improvement on the 
ordinary run of London hotels, but we 
cannot consider it as at all satisfactory : 
the influence of the Ruskin school and 
the Venetian style are too evident for 
our English taste. This school, which 
rants so much against shams, makes more 
free use of them than any other. The 
strong horizontal streaks of colour are 
surely inconsistent with the vertical prin- 
ciple of Gothic, and would be denounced 
in the strongest terms by Mr. Ruskin 
himself on account of this inconsistency 
of principle, did they not happen to oc- 
cur in his idolized Venice. The coloured 
stones at intervals round the arches in 
imitation of crockets are palpable shams, 
but these also are strongly patronised by 
Mr. Ruskin, who has succeeded in get- 
ting them introduced into the Oxford 
Museum, with other Venetian innovations, 
which formed no part of the original 
design, and, to our mind, have greatly 
spoiled the effect of it. In its original 
simplicity it was pure Gothic and tho- 
roughly English, it has now become one 
of the mongrels of the day. In like man- 
ner we dislike the high pyramidal roofs 
with the points cut off to introduce orna- 
mental iron-work; it is a bastard feature of 
the French and German chateaux of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. There is 
nothing like it to be found in any pure 
Gothic buildings, but the general ignorance 
of the public tolerates it, and the architect 
is not to blame for following the fashion 
of the day. The open arcade, and the 
balcony over the entrance archways, are 
simply transplanted from Venice; but so 
long as it is the fashion to follow Mr. 
Ruskin in his admiration for Venetian 
Gothic, which is really the most debased 
and the worst Gothic in Europe, the very 
opposite of true Gothic in all its prin- 
ciples, we suppose we must submit to it. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Urban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





RIFLES TO THE VAN! 


We have before this expressed our firm belief that our country would not 
make shipwreck of herself, “even in this commercial, peace-at-any-price nine- 
teenth century*.” The all-but universal formation of Volunteer Rifle Corps in 
answer to Gallic vapourings is a proof that we were in the right ; and it is no 
slight gratification to us, to see that the same spirit animates our countrymen 
wherever they may be. Therefore, though we do not often open our pages to 
those who perpetrate “the sweet sin of rhyme,” we make an exception in favour 
of an effusion by a valued correspondent, who has not let distance chill his 
interest in the land of his birth. 

I. V. 


Ye men of merry England, Our brothers, in Columbia, 
Proud sea-kings, hearts of oak, In Cape-land, each far shore, 
Whose cliffs defy the wave-rush, Here preaching Christ the Comforter, 
Whose right mocks wrongful yoke :— There gathering golden ore :— 
Rifles to the van! Rifles to the van! 


II, VI. 
Ye boys of bonny Scotia, Bold Britons, each and every ! 
Both Lowlander and Gael, Now stand ye firm and free ; 
Brave feres of Burns and Wallace, Think of your homeland’s glories, 
Whom kemp-play ne’er did quail :— Your matchless ancestry ! 
Rifles to the van ! Rifles to the van! 


Iil. VII. 
Ye gallants of green Erin, Though some may worship Mammon, 
Famed lords of lay and lance, And cry, “ Peace at any price !” 
Where Oisin and his champions Bold hearts in thousands muster 
Round Patrick’s shamrock dance :— Where’er our old flag flies. 
Rifles to the van! Rifles to the van! 


IV. VIIL. 
Our children, kin chivalric, Bold Britons, each and every, 
In Indies East and West, Stand now, and ever, free! 
In giant-limb’d Australia, Think of your hearths, your heroes,— 
In Canada the blest :— And ne’er to foe bow knee ! 
Rifles to the van! Rifles to the van! 
GEORGE STEPHENS. 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 





* Grnt. Maa., Sept. 1858, p. 238. 








WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


WE perfectly agree with Mr. Freeman that it is time for this controversy 
to be brought to an end, and we should even be disposed to let it close with 
his letter, were it not for the importance of the question involved, which is 
no less than whether the received dates of half the Norman churches in 
England are to be relied on, or are to be put back fully half a century in 
accordance with Mr. Freeman’s theory. If the existing church at Waltham 
is of the date of 1060, then hundreds of other churches, which are of pre- 
cisely the same character, must also belong to the eleventh century. For 
the sake of truth, then, and in order to vindicate the received history of 
architecture, we avail ourselves of the privilege of rejoinder which Mr. 
Freeman courteously accords to us. Much as we admire the ability, the 
learning, and the ingenuity which he has brought to bear upon the ques- 
tion, we are not in the slightest degree convinced by his arguments. 
The existing building is still, to our eyes, distinctly a church of the twelfth 
century, and the more carefully it is examined the later, rather than the 
earlier, does it appear to be. At first we concluded, from Mr. Freeman’s 
knowledge of the subject, that the work must be early Norman, or he 
could not have supposed it to be Harold’s work; but on examination it 
turns out not to be early Norman at all, rather late than otherwise, if there 
is any distinction to be drawn between early and late Norman work, which 
is the real point in dispute. If the work was of the time of Harold, it 
would correspond with the work of the Confessor at Westminster, which 
has recently been so carefully examined by Mr. Scott, and specimens of 
which we give in our present number. The difference of situation is by 
no means sufficient to account for such difference of masonry and of sculp- 
ture as we find between these two pieces of work. The substructure of the 
dormitory of a Norman abbey happens to be one of the parts most com- 
monly preserved; it is erroneously called the ambulatory in most cases, the 
original partitions having been removed by ignorant persons under the idea 
of making a great improvement. Such substructures remain at Fountain’s, 
at Chester, at Sherborne, and very many other places,—in no single instance 
is there any such early character in them as at Westminster. 

The work of these substructures is good Norman work, similar to that 
of the crypt of a church of the same period, and a chronological series of 
Norman crypts presents just the same succession of details, and the same 
improvement in the masonry and sculpture, as a similar series of the 
superstructures. The masonry of the middle of the eleventh century is 
rude, clumsy, massive, shewing a great waste of material, and want of con- 
fidence in the skill of the workmen; the joints in the masonry are very 
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wide, the thickness of mortar is often sufficient to lay two fingers in; the 
capitals are merely cubes with the corners rounded off, forming a sort of 
rude cushion; whatever sculpture there is requires little skill, and is 
extremely shallow. In proportion as the work gets later, all these charac- 
teristics are gradually changed: the masons acquire more confidence, less 
material is wasted, the joints are finer, more ornament is used, and that 
ornament is better and more deeply cut. 

From the substructure at Westminster, a.p. 1060, where the pillars are 
of about the same diameter as they are high, to the Galilee at Durham, a.p. 
1180, where they are almost as light as in the Early English style, there 
is gradual steady progress, the work becoming step by step lighter and 
better in every way. Between these two extremes there are many suc- 
cessive changes and gradations; but an experienced eye can detect the 
difference between early and late Norman work almost as readily as between 
late Norman and Early English. The work at Waltham is about midway 
between the two extremes. Such a tower-arch as that which remains at 
Waltham, and is part of the original design, was never built in the eleventh 
century either in England or Normandy. It is almost as rich as Iffley in 
the time of Henry II., and is considerably more lofty, lighter, and of 
bolder proportions than Winchester, as rebuilt after the fall in 1107. This 
arch being the whole height of the church, and part of the original work, 
proves that the pier-arches, the triforium, and the clerestory all belong to 
the same design, though one may have been executed a few years before 
the other, as is probable. Mr. Freeman has made the most of an ac- 
cidental mistake in our engravings of the windows*, but we do not 
see that his argument is strengthened by it in the least. In the third 
variety, the only difference is that it has a single octagonal shaft in the 
jamb instead of the quadruple one ; we cannot perceive that there is twenty 
years’ difference in character between any of them. If Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. Scott are correct in supposing that the one variety is of the time of 
Henry II., then the whole church is later than we had supposed. On 
comparing any of these clerestory windows with those of Christ Church, 
Oxford, consecrated a.p. 1180, it appears to us that, although the general 
form is the same, the details and mouldings are not so late. 

In saying that “we have no hesitation in giving the preference to 
the architectural evidence over the documentary,” we rather expected 
Mr. Freeman to twit us for making use of the truism than to cavil at the 
truism itself. This appears to us to be much the same thing as to say 





* With regard to the variations in the clerestory windows, a word or two of ex- 
planation seems to be called for. We have a photograph of the exterior of the two 
windows on the north side, of-which we gave a woodcut. We requested Mr. Burges 
to make sketches for us of the same windows from the interior, and supposed he had 
done so when we published the woodcuts from his sketches. It appears that he did 
not clearly understand which were the two we asked for, and has drawn two others. 
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that we prefer the evidence of twenty witnesses to one, and that one, in 
this instance, a very doubtful one. Of course all architectural evidence 
of date is originally drawn from documents, but its value must be deter- 
mined by the comparison of the history of many buildings of about the 
same period one with the other. In no case has clear documentary evi- 
dence failed to shew a gradual and slow development in the architecture of 
this country, and therefore we are not bound, we think, on the very 
doubtful (and, after all, only negative) evidence which the documentary 
history of Waltham affords, to set aside a law which has been fairly 
established. 

What reason is there to suppose that Harold’s work at Waltham was so 
much better than Lanfranc’s work at Canterbury? Yet Lanfranc’s choir was 
entirely rebuilt in the next generation, within less than half a century, be- 
cause it was too small and too plain, and too Jow, according to their en- 
larged ideas. Let Mr, Freeman go to Caen by all means, as he proposes, 
and spend a week there as we did twenty years ago, and he will be well 
repaid. Let him carefully examine the church of St. Stephen in the Abbaie 
aux Hommes, founded by the Conqueror; let him notice particularly the 
lower part of the west front and the lower part of the north transept, and 
we are much mistaken if he does not see that the work is so different from 
all the rest of the church, that it is evident the church has been raised 
several feet, and a vault put over the central compartment, in place of the 
flat wooden roof. This great change appears to have been made about 
a century after the church was built. Most of the ornamentation belongs 
to the later work. To investigate exactly where the junction of the work 
takes place, where old materials have been used again, more or less 
altered, and where it is entirely new, would be a most interesting labour, 
but would take more time than we have ever been able to give to it. If 
Mr. Freeman will undertake to do this in the same admirable manner in 
which Professor Willis has done it for Canterbury, he will render good 
service to the study of archeology. The same process requires to be gone 
through for many other large and important churches, both in England 
and France, and in other countries also, We remember noticing a striking 
instance of a similar change in a church at Sion in Switzerland. 

We wish to avoid the tediousness of going over the same ground again, 
and therefore decline to follow Mr. Freeman through all his interesting but 
lengthy arguments, The worthlessness of the documents on which he relies 
becomes only more apparent the more they are examined. It appears that 
the earliest of them was written more than a century after the death of 
Harold, a mere legend which, although useful and trustworthy as to what 
it accidentally describes, cannot be relied upon as evidence that events 
which it omits did not happen, especially when those events have nothing 
to do with the purpose of the writer. The description of Harold’s building 
on which Mr. Freeman lays so much stress may very possibly have been 
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written from the existing building, in ignorance that it had been rebuilt, 
or in entire disregard of it, as a matter of no importance in the eyes of the 
writer. The only passage which really throws any light on the question 
at issue is the one.which Mr. Freeman refuses to receive in its obvious 
and natural sense: availing himself with wonderful ingenuity of the acci- 
dental errors of the scribes and the printers, he ignores the plain meaning 
of the passage, which three scholars, each thoroughly conversant with the 
Latin of the twelfth century, stated separately and without cognizance of 
the interpretation of the others, to mean that the writer was present at the 
translation of the body of Harold and at the building of the church: as 
the tract was written about 1170, and the writer was evidently an old 
man recording events which he remembered in his youth, it brings them 
to about 1120, which agrees perfectly with the architectural character 
of the work. There is nothing unusual in the silence of a chronicle re- 
specting the rebuilding of a church; the same thing occurs in hundreds of 
other instances. The best chronicles of the twelfth century only mention 
such matters incidentally and by mere accident, yet it is certain that the 
work of rebuilding was going on in all directions, but being done by the 
regular staff of the establishment quietly and gradually, year by year, it 
excited no attention and was considered a matter of course, 

Mr. Freeman’s ingenuity in applying the case of the Hospital at Angers 
compared with the eastern part of Canterbury, to that between the existing 
work at Waltham and any work of the time of Harold, will not serve his 
turn. In the one case there is not ten years’ difference in the character 
of the work, in the other there is at least fifty years’ difference. 

The Norman style prevailed in England and Normandy for about a century 
and a-half, but it may fairly be divided into three portions, early, middle, and 
late, each lasting, in a rough way of reckoning, about half a century. The 
existing work at Waltham belongs to the second of these two divisions ; 
such remarkable features as we shewed to be almost identical at Norwich, 
Durham, St. Bartholomew’s, and Waltham, did not remain in fashion for more 
than half a century, if so long; we doubt much if there is twenty years’ dif- 
ference between any of those examples. Mr. Freeman cites the nave of Leo- 
minster as an instance of plain Norman work, but he does not say whether 
he considers it as earlier or later than Waltham; it was founded a.p. 1128 
by Henry I., as a cell to Reading Abbey, and was consecrated in 1130. The 
character of the work appears to us quite as early as that of Waltham, 
Plainness or richness is not in itself any proof of an earlier or later date, 
but the manner in which the ornament is executed is very important evi- 
dence: if the ornament is deeply cut it is certainly not early; and in- 
asmuch as ornament was more difficult to execute by the unskilled work- 
men of the early period, there is wswally much less of it. Skill in carving 
stone requires practice, like other things, and the enormous number of 
buildings erected in the twelfth century gave the opportunity for this 
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practice, of which the workmen fully availed themselves. In the time of 
Harold there had been very little opportunity for such practice, either 
in England or in Normandy. Accordingly we find, as a matter of fact, 
that the ornament worked on early Norman buildings has generally been 
worked at a later date, as at Westminster and in the crypt of Canterbury, 
the transept of Winchester, and very many other instances. We recom- 
mend Mr. Freeman to look again at the chapel in the White Tower of 
the Royal Palace in London, of the time of William Rufus, and see 
whether the ornaments on the capitals have not been worked afterwards. 
The rest of the work is remarkably plain, not exactly rude, but the jointing 
of the masonry is wide, and the general look of the work is much earlier 
than Waltham. The engraving of one side of the church of Waltham, 
which we have given in a previous number from Britton, is rather too 
small to shew the details with sufficient clearness; we now give one bay 
separately from Rickman, drawn by Mackenzie and engraved by Le Keux, 
two artists who have never been surpassed for work of this description, 
and we beg all those who have any doubt upon the subject to compare 
the details of the work as shewn in this plate with those of the work at 
Westminster given also in our present number. 


COWLING CASTLE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the notice which you 
take, in your September number, of the 
visit of the Kent Archzological Society to 
Cowling Castle, you speak of some “singular 
documents which were exhibited professing 
to be copies of the workmen’s accounts who 
were employed in building the castle,” and 
you throw out some insinuations against 
their genuineness. 

Permit me to set this question at rest. 

Among these “singular documents” 
was a copy of the licence to crenellate 
Cowling Castle, transcribed from the 
Patent Rolls, (4 Ric II. 1381). It is as 
follows :— 

“De manso Kernellando — Cobeham. 
Sciatis quod de gracia nostra speciali con- 
cessimus et licenciam dedimus, pro nobis 
et heredibus nostris, quantum in nobis est, 
dilecto et fideli nostro Johanni de Cobeham 
quod ipse mansum manerii sui de Cowlyng 
in Comitatu Kancie, muro de petra et 
calce fortificare firmare et Kernellare, et 
mansum illud sic fortificatum firmatum et 
Kirnellatum tenere possit, sibi et heredi- 
bus suis in perpetuum, sine occasione et 
impedimento nostri vel heredum nostrorum 


Justiciorum Eschetorum, Vicecomitum, 
aut aliorum ballivorum seu ministrorum 
nostrorum quorumcunque. 

“In cujus rei, &. Teste Rege apud 
Westmonasterium 10 die Februarii—per 
breve de privato sigillo.” 

The other “ singular documents” were 
transcripts made by myself from the ori- 
ginal builder’s and workmen’s receipts, 
preserved in the Surrenden collection, 
dating from 1381 to 1385. 

I subjoin a copy of one of these :— 

“ Noverint universi per presentes me 
Thomam Crompe—masonn recepisse die 
confeccionis presencium, de domino Jo- 
hanne de Cobeham, domino de Cobeham 
sex libras tresdecim solidos et quatuor 
denarios sterlingorum in partem solucionis 
operis mei apud Castrum de Coulyng de 
quibus vero sex libris tresdecem solidis et 
quatuor denariis, in partem solucionis, ut 
premittitur, michi solutis, fateor me solu- 
tum prefatumque dominum de Cobeham, 
heredes et executores, inde esse quietos per 
presentes sigillo meo signatos. Datum in 
festo sancti Michaelis anno regni Regis An- 
glie Ricardi secundi post conquestum nono.” 
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The others are most of them in Nor- 
man-French, entering into the details of 
work and measurement of the walls and 
gates, &c. These also should be at your 
service, but as I have presented them for 
publication in the volume of Archaeologia 
Cantiana, now at press, I cannot, in strict 
propriety, anticipate that publication. The 
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above document will be sufficient to evi- 
dence the genuineness of the “ singular 
documents,” and will serve to date with 
precision the period at which Cowling 
Castle was crenellated. 

LaMBERT B. LARKING. 


Ryarsh Vicarage, Dec. 12, 1859. 


RICHARD, KING OF THE ROMANS. 


Mr. UrBAN,—The interesting article on 
“ Richard, King of the Romans,” in your 
January number, reminded me of a 
chasse, or chest for relics, which I saw 
some years ago in the church at Huy, in 
Belgium, and which I think must pro- 
bably have been a gift from Richard. It 
was of the usual form, oblong, with a roof 
gabled ateach end. At the ends and along 
the sides were niches, in which were figures 
of metal gilt, probably either repoussé, or 
formed by fixing thin plates upon a wooden 
core. The figures along the sides were 
those of military saints, as St. Eustace and 
the like. At one end was a figure of 
Christ, and at the other a mailed figure 
wearing a surcoat and holding a shield ; 
upon the surcoat were three lions and on 
the shield a double-headed eagle. The 
character, as well of the architectural 
ornaments as of the armour and costume, 


corresponded well with the period of 
Richard. 

The figures, as well as I remember, were 
fifteen to eighteen inches high, the execu- 
tion extremely good. 

I did not learn anything as to the history 
of the chest, but it appears to me that 
there is much ground for supposing that 
it may have been one of those donations 
of which Richard was so lavish, made 
eithe: to the church of Huy or to some 
neighbouring convent. 

I am induced to request the publication 
of this note, by the hope that some tra- 
veller may be led to bring to England a 
photograph or a drawing of this object, at 
once beautiful in itself, and, if I am right 
in connecting it with Richard of Cornwall, 
historically interesting. 

Tam, &c. A. N. 
Jan. 7. 


ROBERTSON’S BECKET. 


Mr. UrBay,—In your number for this 
month (p. 34) it is conjectured that the 
publication of my Life of Becket may pro- 
bably have been occasioned by “ the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Morris as a biographer.” 

Allow me to assure you that this is a 
mistake. My manuscript was in substance 
completed more than a year ago, and the 


book was announced as forthcoming in the 
* Quarterly Review” of April, 1859, some 
weeks before I was made aware by adver- 
tisements that Mr. Morris had been en- 
gaged on the same subject. 
I am, &e. 
J. C. RoBERTSON. 
Precincts, Canterbury, Jan. 1860. 


RELICS OF THE STUARTS. 


Mr. Unsan,—I am much obliged to 
you for giving in your last Magazine my 
notice of the Tomb of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, and I now send you the fol- 
lowing account of various relics of the 
Stuarts, which I hope may also find a 
place in your pages. 


A collection of antique jewels and arms, 
interesting from their intrinsic value and 
artistic merit, but still more from the 
circumstance of their having belonged 
at different periods to various members 
of the royal house of Stuart, was in 1856 
purchased in Rome for Lord John Scott, 
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from the late Cardinal York’s gentiluomo, 
to which officer of his household his 
Eminence bequeathed these family re- 
lics. The collection, for which the pur- 
chaser paid about £600, comprises the ring 
worn by James III. on his marriage 
(by Pope Clement XI. in 1719 in the 
Palace of the Vatican) with the Prin- 
cess Clementina Sobieski, and the mar- 
riage-ring of Prince Charles Edward, en- 
closing a beautiful little miniature; a 
gold ring with a white rose in enamel, 
worn by King James II. and James 
III.; a ring with a cameo portrait in 
ivory of James II.; a ring with a minia- 
ture portrait of Henry Stuart, Cardinal 
Duke of York, when young; a ring 
with a cameo portrait, by the celebrated 
engraver Pickler, of James Sobieski, great 
uncle of the wife of James III.; a ring 
with a cameo portrait, by the same artist, 
of the wife of Prince Charles Edward; a 
ring with a cameo portrait of Prince 
Charles Edward; a ring with a cameo 
portrait of the Duchess of Albany; a ring 
containing a lock of hair of the Duchess 
of Albany; an antique emerald seal for- 
merly belonging to James III.; a chalce- 
dony seal with the emblem of St. Andrew ; 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart’s watch 
seal, with the motto “ Chacun 4 son tour;” 
Cardinal York’s seal, with the royal arms; 
an enamelled medallion of the Order of 
St. George, formerly worn by King 
Charles I.; the blade of John Sobieski’s 
sword; a jasper-handled dagger, taken by 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, from the 
tent of a Turkish bey at the siege of 
Vienna; a pair of richly ornamented 
pistols belonging to the Sobieski family ; 
a portrait of the Duchess of Albany’s 
mother; a dial and compass mounted in 
silver, formerly belonging to Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. 

Six portraits belonging to the Stuart 
family arrived in Rome about November, 
1856, from Civita la Penna, near Naples, 
having been purchased for Lady Seafield 
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from the proprietor, Baron Forcella. The 
portraits represent James III., and his 
Queen Maria Clementina, well painted in 
oil; PrinceCharles Edwardand the Duchess 
of Albany, the latter-a beautiful per- 
formance, by G. Hamilton, in pastille; and 
two likenesses of the Cardinal York. The 
Casa Bonaventura, Urbino, retained, until 
1847, two interesting pictures, one repre- 
senting James III.’s marriage, the other 
his eldest son’s christening; both full of 
portraits in the gorgeous court dresses of 
the day. These are now the property of 
the Earl of Northesk. In Lockhart’s 
“Life of Sir Walter Scott,” (Edinburgh, 
1852, 8vo. edit., p. 746,) mention is made 
of a visit paid by the author and Sir 
Walter to a villa where many mementoes 
of the Stuarts were to be seen. “The Villa 
Muti,” says Mr. Lockhart, “which be- 
longed to the late Cardinal York, has 
since his death fallen into the hands? of 
several proprietors; it yet retains, how- 
ever, some relics of its former owner. 
There is a portrait of Charles I., a bust 
of the Cardinal, and another of the Cheva- 
lier de St. George. But, above all, a 
picture of the féte given on the promo- 
tion of the Cardinal, in the Piazza de 
SS. Apostoli, (where the palace in which 
the Stuarts resided still bears the name 
of the Palazzo del Pretendente,) occupied 
Sir Walter’s attention. In the picture he 
discovered, or fancied he did, the por- 
traits of several of the distinguished fol- 
lowers of the exiled family. One he 
pointed out as resembling a picture he 
had seen of Cameron of Lochiel, whom 
he described as a dark, hard-featured 
man; he spoke with admiration of his 
devoted loyalty to the Stuarts. I also 
shewed him an ivory head of Charles I., 
which had served as the top of Cardinal 
York’s walking-stick. He did not fail to 
look at it with a lively interest.” 
IT am, &e. 
W. H. Crarxe. 
York, Dec. 14, 1859. 
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CLASSICAL OR GOTHIC? 


Syivanus Ursan has been requested by several correspondents to 
reprint from the “ Times” newspaper two letters which appeared in the 
course of last year on the subject of Gothic Architecture, and which are 
thought too valuable and important to be confined to the pages of a daily 
paper. By reprinting them here, they are preserved for reference at 
any future time; and they have already had so much influence by their 
unanswerable reasoning, that they may fairly be considered a part of the 
history of the year, and especially interesting to archeologists. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


Srr,—* Why, this must mean the Broad 
Phylactery,” I cried out, as I read Lord 
Palmerston’s. speech against Mr. Scott’s 
new Foreign-office. ‘“ Buildings should 
be gay and cheerful outside, and light and 
airy inside.... I would only ask hon. gen- 
tlemen to go behind Westminster Abbey, 
and see that odious structure of brick 
which has been erected there—I believe by 
Mr. Scott, in the Gothic style—a building 
which would really excite one’s horror if 
one could imagine that any large portion 
of London would be covered with such 
edifices.” These are rather hard words, 
all the harder if they happen to be un- 
true. First of all, we fancied we lived at 
the west front of the Abbey,—not at the 
back; but let that pass; next we thought 
our houses were stone, but now the noble 
Viscount tells us they are of brick. We 
never thought them “ odious;” much less 
do they “ excite” our “horror ;” some of 
us at least think them “ gay and cheerful 
outside,” though, as such a great judge 
has mistaken the very material out of 
which they are built, we may be mistaken 
on this point without our knowing it. 
“Light and airy” they certainly are in- 
side, in spite of all that can be said against 
them. After living in one for three years, 
I am bound to say that they possess all 
the comforts and conveniences of any 
house in London. Why? Their accom- 
modation satisfies servants, who find what 
the artistic member for Brighton calls the 
“roof,” but what ordinary mortals term 
the attics, so superior to those of your 
regular ninety-nine years’ London box of 
bricks, that they openly express their ad- 
miration for them. 


As for light and air, the windows in 
these houses contain more superficial feet 
of glass than any others of the same 
dimensions. When I add that they are 
built to last as long as ever they can, 
being the property of the Dean and Chap- 
ter, that the walls are thick, that there 
is no perceptible settlement though the 
foundation is none of the best, that we 
are warm in winter and cool in summer, 
and that our chimneys do not smoke, I do 
not know what more could be said of their 
internal comfort. 

Ah! but Grecian or Roman buildings, 
something in the Templo-columnar style, 
are far more comfortable. Yes, for Athens 
or Rome. When we see the noble Vis- 
count, unclad as to his nether man, and 
with sandled feet, coming down to the 
house in chiton or toga, or when we see 
him in the same garb taking sweet con- 
verse with Sir G. C. Lewis as to the state 
of the national finances under the portico 
of a new Treasury, built in the Grecian or 
Roman style,—why, then we shall come 
to the conclusion either that the English 
climate has very much changed, perhaps 
owing to a sudden vagary of the Gulf 
Stream, or that both these great statesmen 
have lost their wits and their nether gar- 
ments together. 

But until all the country have lost their 
wits too, I don’t think public opinion will 
ever sanction a style of architecture ad- 
mirable for countries where business is 
transacted out of doors, but quite unfit for 
dear, windy, foggy, drizzly England. 

But how silly I am—how forgetful! 
Why, we have such a Grecian temple—at 
least the shell of one—in the very heart of 
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London. Cockneys call it the Exchange. 
Here we have a portico, and over that 
portico a text—*“ The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof.” Very pious and 
proper, no doubt, but, for all that, the 
Exchange is “ Mr. Tite’s and the empti- 
ness thereof.” Here we have your true 
Grecian Temple; here we have your por- 
tico, where nothing but an Insurance-office 
has the face to stand; here we have your 
open air interior; hypethral, as architec- 
tural cant calls it, where daily the great 
merchants of the richest city in the world 
are compelled to congregate and catch 
cold because it is so classic. This is that 
interior about which so many appeals have 
been made, under the husky influence of 
that eminent firm of General Practitioners, 
Diphtherite, Quinsy, and Co., to the Gres- 
ham Committee to be pleased to have it 
covered in. 

Ah! but Gothic is a barbarous style. 
Well, if comfort is concerned, I had sooner 
be a live Barbarian than a dead Greek. 


GOTHIC OR CLASSIC?—A PLAIN 
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If I am always to be sneezing, I had 
sooner be warm and happy with Wykeham 
or Wainfleet, who built a few snug castle, 
and colleges in their day, than have to 
drink gruel every night with Vitruvius 
just because he is so classical. I wonder 
how many additional years’ purchase the 
Insurance-offices round the Royal Ex. 
change, the men ad mediwm Janum se- 
dentes, would give on the lives of the 
whole body of London merchants if they 
were to meet in such a comfortable and 
appropriate building as Westminster Hall, 
Norman in origin, and still fretted with 
the badges of Richard II., instead of 
shivering under umbrellas or dodging the 
east wind behind pillars every other day 
in the year, in the hypethral structure of 
the hon. member who sits so appropriately 
for Bath and its hot water. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HaBiItTans In SIcco. 


Broad Phylactery, Feb. 19, 1859. 


STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Srr,—There is a great controversy as to 
the proper style of architecture for the 
new Foreign-office. Shall it be Gothic, or 
shall it be Classic? In this controversy 
many things are said which are very mis- 
leading ; it may not be amiss to put to- 
gether a few plain facts in a plain way. 

The question really involves two—a 
practical one, and one that is rather ar- 
tistic or historical than practical. The 
two are constantly jumbled together, but 
they are really very different. If one style 
is really and necessarily better for prac- 
tical purposes than the other, that is quite 
enough. If the two are equal in this re- 
spect, then the questions of artistic beauty 
and historical association will step in to 
decide. 

We assume that some Foreign-office 
must be built, and that it ought to be a 
handsome building. Some people may 
perhaps think that the country would be 
happier without any Foreign-office at all. 
That is not our question. It is also pos- 
sible—though by no means certain—that 


a plain brick, factory-looking Foreign- 
office would be cheaper and more con- 
venient than either a Gothic or a Classic 
one. That is not our question either. We 
assume that the building is to be built, 
and to be built handsomely. Which, then, 
ought it to be,—a handsome Gothic build- 
ing, or a handsome Classic building? Is 
a handsome Gothic building necessarily 
either dearer or less convenient than a Clas- 
sic building equally good in its own kind ? 

Mr. Scott, and others who ought to 
know, deny that Gothic is either dearer 
or less convenient; and on many points 
our own eyes and our own wits tell us 
that they are right. It seems at the first 
glance that Gothic ought to be cheaper, 
for a very obvious reason. Gothic may be 
as rich as you please or as plain as you 
please. Italian cannot. Mr. Scott designs 
a highly ornamented building. Of course 
such a highly ornamented building is best, 
but you may cut out every bit of orna- 
ment and still leave it perfectly good. In 
Gothic you waut nothing but a good out- 
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line, pointed arches, and chamfered jambs. 
Rich mouldings, capitals, foliage, crockets, 
pinnacles, &e., are all so much the better 
if you can get them, but you can do per- 
fectly weil without them. Keep Mr. Scott’s 
outline, and strike out every inch of or- 
nament, and you still have a handsome 
Gothic building. You cannot do this with 
a Classic design. There you must have 
pillars, capitals, friezes, cornices, door-cases, 
window-cases. Cut them out, and you have 
no design, no architecture left at all. A 
Gothic building may venture to be far 
plainer than an Italian one can, and yet 
be quite pure and good Gothic. There- 
fore surely Gothic architecture is the 
cheaper of the two. 

As for convenience, every good archi- 
tect takes care that his building, what- 
ever its style may be, answers its purpose. 
Make as many rooms as are wanted, and 
make them of the size and shape that they 
are wanted, whether your style be Gothic 
or Classic. Surely either style, in the 
hands of a good architect, admits of this. 
If any architect sacrifices the real object 
of his building to a display of detail of 


either style, he is so far not a good archi- 


tect. If it can be shewn that Mr. Scott’s 
design would in any respect not practi- 
cally answer its purpose, Mr. Scott can 
doubtless alter it in that respect, and leave 
it as good Gothic as it was before. If it 
cannot, both he and Gothic architecture 
have got a higher character than they de- 
serve, and that among those who know 
them best. 

The only objection with the shadow of a 
reason in it is the common objection that 
Gothic buildings are dark. But this is 
really the merest fallacy. Some Gothic 
buildings are dark. Some, on the other 
hand, are almost painfully light. It is 
one of the many merits of Gothic that it 
allows windows of every sort and size. 
You may have mere loopholes, if you like ; 
you may have more glass than stone in 
your wall if you like that better. Let 
Lord Palmerston only mention the exact 
quantity of light he wishes to have thrown 
upon Foreign affairs, and Mr. Scott will 
easily give him that exact quantity, nei- 
ther more nor less. 
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Let us assume, then, that Gothic and 
Classic are, in a purely practical point of 
view, equally convenient, but that Gothic 
is the cheaper. This is really the com- 
mon-sense view, but it is obstructed by 
two or three fallacies. 

First of all, there are some Gothic 
buildings which are neither cheap nor 
convenient, and, chiefest of them all, the 
new Houses of Parliament. Therefore it 
is inferred that all Gothic buildings must 
be dearer and less convenient than Classic 
ones. This is really no logic at all. Some 
Gothic buildings are dear and inconve- 
nient ; so are some Classic ones. Either 
style is liable to such accidents when 
worked by an architect who does not enter 
into its spirit. The Houses of Parliament 
were designed twenty years ago by an 
architect whose real bent was towards 
Classic architecture. The Houses of Par- 
liament are not a good Gothic building, 
but it speaks very much for Sir Charles 
Barry’s ability that at such a time and 
under such circumstances they were not a 
great deal worse. Probably, at that time, 
no better design could be had. Now 
Gothic architecture is far better under- 
stood, and a class of architects have arisen 
who are able to do it full justice. At 
their head stands Mr. Scott. Because 
Sir Charles Barry failed it does not follow 
that Mr. Scott will fail. 

Secondly, though Gothic is essentially 
cheaper, it does not follow that every 
Gothic design as sent in by the architect 
will be cheaper than every Classic design. 
The fact is, that Gothic architecture is 
wonderfully flexible. A Gothic building 
is very handsome when stark naked ; it is 
very handsome when decked out in full 
dress. A Classic one—as we build Classic 
in England—cannot go stark naked; on 
the other hand, it cannot bear quite so 
elaborate a full dress,—that is to say, 
Gothic may be either plainer or richer 
than Classic. Therefore, a Gothic design 
might possibly be ‘richer, and therefore 
dearer than the Classic ones. But the 
Gothic ones may be made plainer, and 
therefore cheaper, without hurting them, 
which the Italian ones cannot. Now, let 
us go a little further on from the prac- 
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tical and economical view to the historical, 
and what people call the esthetical view. 
What are Gothic and Classic? The names 
are deceptive. To people who have not 
studied either architecture or history very 
attentively, they often give very false im- 
pressions. People think the Classic is the 
style of those great and civilized people, 
the old Greeks and Romans; and the 
Gothic the style, perhaps, of those savage 
and barbarous people, the Goths and Van- 
dals. Both these notions are historical 
errors. What we call Classic is not the 
style of the old Greeks and Romans. The 
old Grecian style is absolutely perfect for 
its own purposes. Gothic and Grecian 
are just equal, they sit side by side as 
pure and perfect styles. But pure Gre- 
cian is utterly unsuited to our climate 
and our purposes. We must admire it 
without imitating it. The old Romans 
were about the best builders in the world 
and about the worst architects. No peo- 
ple built their bridges or their aqueducts 
half so well, But their ornamental ar- 
chitecture was simply Grecian spoiled. 
What we call Classic is neither the one 
nor the other. St. Paul’s Cathedral has 
very little indeed in common with either 
the Parthenon or the Coliseum. What 
we call “Classic” architecture is not the 
architecture of old Rome, still less of old 
Greece, but the architecture of modern 
Italy. It began there in the fifteenth 
century, and first appeared here in the 
sixteenth, though it was not fully deve- 
loped till the seventeenth. It is a modern 
intruder. Let us call it by its real name, 
not Classic, but modern Italian. 

What, then, is Gothic? It has nothing 
in the world to do with Goths or Vandals. 
Not that it would be any great harm if it 
had. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the Goths were destroyers. The 
Gothic Kings in Italy preserved the ancient 
buildings which the later Roman emperors 
had let go to decay. The real destroyers 
were the Italian popes, cardinals, and ba- 
rons of much later times. But never mind, 
Gothic architecture has nothing on earth 
to do with Ostrogoths or Visigoths. The 
mame was given in contempt and igno- 
rance; but it is a thoroughly good name, 
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if we understand “Gothic” in the wider 
sense of “ Teutonic,” just as we often talk 
of “Gothic languages” and “Gothic mytho- 
logy.” Gothic architecture is the national 
architecture of England, France, and Ger- 
many in the only ages in which those 
countries had any national architecture at 
all. It arose in all three countries about 
the same time ; the style is essentially the 
same in all three, while each has its own 
local peculiarities. It lasted from the thir- 
teenth century to the sixteenth. Up to 
the thirteenth, English, French, and Ger- 
man architects still built more or less in 
imitation of old Roman models; after the 
sixteenth they began to build in imitation 
of modern Italian models. It is, there- 
fore, emphatically the national style of our 
own country, and of the countries most 
closely connected with it. The Gothic 
architecture of our day is a revived and 
not an original style; but the Italian of 
our day is just as little original, and it is 
foreign into the bargain. 

Many people have a notion that Gothic 
is in some special way an ecclesiastical 
style. This notion has been spread abroad 
both by friends and enemies. But it is 
simply a gross mistake as to facts, from 
which both friends and enemies have made 
equally foolish deductions. In the days 
when Gothic architecture was prevalent it 
was universal. Men built their churches 
in it, just as they did their castles, houses, 
and town-halls, So when Gothic went out 
of fashion it went out of fashion for every- 
thing—for churches no less than for do- 
mestic and civil buildings. William of 
Wykeham built Windsor Castle and Win- 
chester Cathedral in the same style. Sir 
Christopher Wren did just the same. Nei- 
ther thought of one style for a church, 
and another for a secular building. Gothic 
is not exclusively ecclesiastical; it is not 
even exclusively Christian. Jews in the 
middle ages built Gothic synagogues, much 
as some modern dissenters have had the 
sense to build Gothic chapels, and the 
Free Kirk in Scotland has followed their 
example. The notion that Gothic is spe- 
cially ecclesiastical is grounded simply on 
the accident that Gothic churches are 
much more common in England than 
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other Gothic buildings, which again arises 
simply from the fact that the other build- 
ings have been much more extensively de- 
stroyed. Hence people became familiar 
with Gothic as an ecclesiastical style, but 
not as a secular style; hence, also, the 
revival of Gothic naturally began in eccle- 
siastical buildings. In truth, the same 
general principles apply to both purposes 
alike, and a style which is good for one is 
good for the other. Not, of course, that 
the purpose of a building does not modify 
its style: ‘Westminster-hall is very dif- 
ferent from Westminster Abbey, but both 
are equally Gothic. 

The further notion that Gothic is the 
badge of some particular ecclesiastical 
party is more ludicrous still. What can 
architectural forms have to do with 
dogmas and ceremonies? If Gothie ar- 
chitecture is “ Popish,” what, then, is 
the architecture of St. Peter’s at Rome ? 
Surely, if a style can be of any particular 
religion, modern Italian is “Popish” above 
all others. And it should not be forgotten 
that the extreme Roman Catholic party 
have no more love for Gothic than Lord 
Palmerston himself. 

Gothic architecture is pre-eminently 
national. It arose among us by native 
growth, not by foreign importation. It 
never took firm root save in our own and 
kindred countries. In Italy it never 
flourished; in Rome it is unknown. It 
comes from that century which is the 
turning-point of our history. In the 
thirteenth century our national architec- 
ture took its definite shape, alongside of 
our laws, language, and political institu- 
tions. It comes to us from the age which 
gave us the Great Charter and founded 
the House of Commons, It is the native 
growth of that free Plantagenet England 
which produced the germs of everything 
which we prize most dearly. It reminds 
us of the heroes of our infant liberty, the 
Langtons, Grossetestes, and De Montforts, 
who bridled the tyranny of king and pope 
alike, Italian architecture, instead of 
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some of the greatest associations of our 
own land, gives us only some of the 
worst associations of another. Instead of 
English freedom, it tells of Italian slavery, 
of fallen commonwealths, of usurping ty- 
rants of the Court and the Church of 
Rome at their vilest epoch. Instead of 
the style of Langton and De Montfort, it 
is the style of a Borgia and a Medici. Its 
introduction into our own land dates from 
the days of Tudor and Stuart despotism. 
Its advocacy sounds especially strange in 
the mouths of statesmen, who can hardly 
help knowing that Gothic is our true 
natioral English style, contemporary with 
those national English institutions which 
all parties wish to preserve in substance 
and differ only as to the reformation of 
particular details. 

What style is the more beautiful must 
always be, to a great extent, a matter of 
taste; but no one can deny that Gothic is 
the more real, the more constructively 
true. Gothic and old Grecian enrich their 
actual construction—modern Italian con- 
stantly does not so. 

The special arguments or jests of Lord 
Palmerston and others sometimes shew 
gross ignorance of the subject, sometimes 
are totally inconsistent with one another. 
When a man calls Gothic “ monotonous,” 
one sees that he is merely talking at ran- 
dom, without knowing what he is talk- 
ing about. The common objection to 
Gothic used to be the opposite one of the 
irregular, 

Gothic, then, is national; it is con- 
structively real; it is equally adapted to 
all sorts of buildings ; it is convenient; it 
is cheap. In none of these respects does 
Italian surpass it; in most of them it is 
very inferior to it. If, then, Gothic is 
less adapted to a foreign-office than Italian, 
the fault clearly lies with foreign-offices 
and not with Gothic architecture. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. A. F. 


Oct. 19, 1859. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Antiquarian Communications: being 
Papers presented at the Meetings of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Vol. I. 
8vo., viii. and 378 pp. (Cambridge: Deigh- 
ton, Bell, and Co.; Macmillan and Co.)— 
Much credit is due to the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society for the quiet, steady, 
unpretending way in which they have 
done their work for many years past, 
never aiming at display or at making a 
temporary noise in the world, but endea- 
vouring to make themselves really useful 
to the cause of archeological science. The 
results of their labours are now before the 
world, and this volume will take a perma- 
nent place in the library of every real anti- 
quary. Many Societies which have made 
more noise in the world for a time, have 
far less result to shew. We are parti- 
cularly struck with the concise, business- 
like manner in which these Papers are pre- 
sented tous. There is none of the usual 
verbiage, but laborious research and care- 
ful investigation. This volume, of less 
than 400 pages, contains no less than forty- 
three Papers, several of which are of real 
value. Yet these are the minor Papers 
only, the more important ones have either 
been published separately, of which four 
have appeared in 8vo., or have formed 
part of the quarto series, of which there 
have been fifteen. A mere catalogue of 
the latter of these Papers would occupy 
more space than we can afford, we must 
be content to mention the names of a few 
of the authors, who would do honour to 
any society :—Professor Willis, Mr. Albert 
Way, Mr. A. W. Franks, Mr. Babington, 
Mr. Goodwin, Dr. Corrie, Mr. Mayor, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. G. Williams. We mean no 
disrespect to those gentlemen whose names 
we omit, but have selected such as are most 
familiar to our readers. 

The subjects are as various as the au- 
thors ; some rather recondite, others of local 
interest only; but among them are several 
of general interest and value. The state 
of England in the fourteenth century, of 
which Cambridgeshire is a fair sample, is 
well drawn out from the “Nonz Rolls” 


by Mr. Venables. The burdensome and in- 
judicious taxation, both of the State and 
of the Church, had so oppressed the peo- 
ple, that a large proportion of the land 
was thrown out of cultivation. Mr. Bab- 
ington’s Catalogue of the Cambridgeshire 
Tokens is singularly complete, or at least 
contains a remarkable number, sixty-six 
for the city, and sixty-seven for the county. 
Mr. Williams’s notice of the Manumission 
of Serfs in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, extracted from the records of 
King’s College, affords us avother link in 
the chain of evidence on this important 
historical subject. These are mere jottings, 
taken almost hap-hazard; the whole volume 
deserves careful study. 


Boyle Abbey, and the Architecture of 
the Cistercian Abbeys in Ireland. Witha 
Sketch of the Works of the other Monastic 
Orders. By Gorpon M. Hirts, Esq., 
Architect. Reprinted from “The Eccle- 
siologist.” 8vo., 16 pp. and four Plates. 
(Masters.)—We rejoice to see that the 
attention of the English archeological 
world is being gradually awakened to the 
very remarkable architecture of Ireland, 
and we are much indebted to Mr. Gordon 
Hills for his interesting essay on the sub- 
ject, in which he shews himself thoroughly 
at home. He has given us an excellent 
sketch of the history of the different 
monastic orders in Ireland, and chiefly 
the Cistercian as the most important. The 
long list of dated examples, or at least of 
foundations, is, we presume, taken from 
Ware; or if there are any other autho- 
rities, they might easily have been added 
in foot-notes. A subject of this kind re- 
quires references, and Mr. Hills appears to 
have overlooked them altogether. We 
trust, however, that this sketch is merely 
an outline of the larger work which Mr. 
Hills has commenced, and with which we 
hope he will be encouraged to proceed. 
The only work he has mentioned is St. 
Bernard's Life of St. Malachy, and of this 
it would appear that he has read only the 
extract given by Dr. Petrie, and which 
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that learned gentleman has so ingeniously 
endeavoured to explain away. If Mr. 
Hills had read for himself the whole of 
St. Bernard’s Life, and considered the 
picture of the state of Ireland in the 
twelfth century there represented, the re- 
peated mention of the customs of the Irish 
people to build in wood, and wattled walls, 
he could hardly come to the conclusion, as 
he does in p. 2, that Cormac’s Chapel on 
the rock of Cashel was “one of the latest 
efforts of the native style.” To our eyes, 
on the contrary, it is distinctly a Norman 
building, and we should be glad of further 
information respecting the other buildings 
of the “native style’ which Mr. Hills 
mentions. The circumstance of this rock 
being called the rock of Cashel, which in 
the Irish tongue signifies a stone wall, as 
Mr. Hills informs us, appears to us a 
strong confirmation of the idea that this 
was the first stone building or wall of cut 
stone erected in Ireland. We hope that 
when Mr, Hills prepares his large work, 
he will not make it too professional, and 
will avoid technicalities and measurements 
(except in the plans) as far as he can; 
the present sketch is rather too much en- 
cumbered with such details. 


The Peerage and Baronetage of the 
British Empire as at present existing, 
arranged and printed from the Personal 
Communications of the Nobility. By Ep- 
munD Lopes, Esq. The Twenty-ninth 
Edition. (Hurst and Blackett.)—A work 
that has reached its twenty-ninth edition 
may certainly be regarded as too firmly 
established in public estimation to stand 
in need of our good word. Yet it is only 
justice to point out that the Misses Innes 
who now edit it, are as painstaking as the 
original compiler Norroy himself, and as 
they continue to receive their facts from 
the nobility, their work is of necessity the 
Peerage. Other books on the same sub- 
ject, of less price, are doubtless useful in 
their way, that is, when we are seeking 
for matters in relation to the aristocracy 
that occurred a year or two before their 
publication, but if we want the very latest 
information, we must turn to Lodge, and 
we shall not be disappointed ; the deaths 
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of the Earl of Camperdown, and Lord 
Hastings, and Lord Macaulay, on the 
22nd, 27th, and 28th of December, and the 
summons to the House of Peers of Viscount 
Ebrington as Baron Fortescue, on the 5th 
of the same month, are all duly given. 
When to this we add that the arms of 
every peer are accurately engraved, and 
that the printing and getting up of the 
crimson and gold volume are all that 
can be desired in the way of clearness 
and good taste, we have said enough to 
induce all who have occasion to consult 
a Peerage to resort to this, the standard 
work on the subject. 


Guide to the Civil Service; containing 
Examination Papers, Lists of Public Of- 
Jices, Qualifications, Salaries, and all ne- 
cessary Information for those seeking 
Government Appointments. By HENRY 
Wuire, B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. (London: 
King, Parliament-street.)— This is the 
third edition of a very useful little work, 
which gives such copious information, and 
such a judicions selection of examination 
papers for every department, that the 
friends of any young man may readily 
ascertain for themselves the fitness (or 
otherwise) of their protégé for the public 
service, and either put him forward with 
reasonable hope of success, or dedicate 
him to some other line of life; thus in 
either case avoiding the risk of swelling 
the ranks of the disappointed. Such an 
investigation it appears to us an absolute 
duty for parents or guardians to under- 
take, and Mr. White’s book is well cal- 
culated to lesson its difficulties. 


The Shipping Question: W. S. Lind- 


say Answered. By GrorGe SEYMOUR. 
(Seymour, Peacock and Co.)—Mr. Sey- 
mour, who is largely interested in British 
shipping and actively engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, objects to Mr. W. S. 
Lindsay being considered the representa- 
tive of the sentiments of British shipowners. 
Several of that gentleman's statements at 
a meeting at the London Tavern, on the 
29th of November last, are rather sharply 
remarked on, and the writer makes it 
abundantly evident that the repeal of the 
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Navigation Laws has given many advan- 
tages to foreign States at the expense 
of one of the most important of our na- 
tional interests. 


Parker’s Church Calendar and General 
Almanack for the year of owr Lord 1860 
(Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. 
Parker), beside all the customary con- 
tents of an almanack, gives many valuable 
statistics. Other almanacks often give only 
the English and Irish bishops as represent- 
ing their respective churches, and omit all 
mention of tlie episcopacy which is now 
happily spreading so widely in our colonies. 
These omissions are here remedied. Every 
grade of dignitary is mentioned, and we 
learn that whereas fifty years ago there 
were but two colonial dioceses, there are 
now nine and thirty. 

This Calendar, we may observe, is adopted 
as Part I. of special Calendars for the dio- 
ceses of Canterbury, Chester, Lichfield, 
Manchester, Norwich, and Oxford, which 
give full particulars of the parishes, clergy, 
and church accommodation, the missionary, 
educational and benevolent institutions, 
the ordinations, confirmations, church 
building or restorations, &c., in each. 
They all appear to be got up very care- 
fully, and to contain a variety of informa- 
tion which is not readily to be found else- 
where. They also are all well illustrated, 
but we must especially mention, a view of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and two views of 
the restoration of the choir of Lichfield, 
as proposed by Mr. G. G. Scott. 


Tne Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has produced its Churchman’s 
Almanack and its Children’s Almanack, 
in the usual variety of broadsheet, book, 
and very little book. The former has a 
good view and description of the Cathedral 
of St. Asaph, and the latter is attractively 
set out with floral emblems at the head 
of each page, and pleasing verses at the 
foot. 


Rees’s Improved Diary and Almanack 
Sor 1860. (Llandovery: Rees.)—We do not 
often notice little books like the present, 
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but as a copy has been sent to us from 
South Wales, we feel bound to say a word 
about it. The Diary, beside the ordinary 
eontents of an almanack, has each of the 
calendar pages filled up with useful scraps 
of information, — directions for ‘garden 
operations, matters to be attended to under 
the Reform and Municipal Corporations 
Acts, abstract of the Census, &c., and is, 
on the whole, worth its moderate price of 
sixpence, 


Encyclopedia Britanniea. Vol. XIX. 
(Edinburgh: A.& C. Black.)—This volume, 
which makes its appearance somewhat be- 
hind the usual time, is not distinguished, 
like some of its predecessors, by any articles 
from the pen of the late Lord Macaulay ; 
but the list of writers is a good one never- 
theless. Among those items which stand out 
most prominently, is Professor Spalding’s 
article on Rhetoric, though he is not very 
happy in his definition of perspicuity :— 

‘** Language is said to be perspicuous, or 
adequate for communicating cognition or 
thought, when it is free from each of three 
faults. It must not be obscure, that is, 
convey no meaning clearly ; it must not be 
ambiguous, that is, convey more meanings 
that- one; it must not be unintelligible, 
that is, convey no meaning at all, But 
language has not the degree of per- 
spicuity it ought to have, unless it con- 
veys its one meaning readily as well as 
clearly.” 

The old article on Romance, by Professor 
Moir, has a continuation by the present 
Professor Aytoun. Roman History is from 
the pen of Mr. Merivale. Mr. Arthur 
Ashpitel contributes the only architec- 
tural artiele, Roof. There is a capital 
paper on Russian Statistics by Mr. Bishop 
of St. Petersburgh, another on Sanitary 
Science from the joint pens of Dr. Lan- 
kester and Mr. Letheby. Dr. Lacaiata’s 
article on Sardinia is well written and par- 
ticularly valuable just now, and the vo- 
lume concludes with an interesting con- 
tribution on Sculpture, from the pen of 
Mr. Westmacott. 


Blackie’s Comprehensive History of 
England, Parts XXV. and XXVL, tell 
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the whole course of the American war, 
from the early disturbances in 1768 to 
the conclusion of peace in 1783. The 
whole is well illustrated with views of 
the chief seats of the contest, and of 
many of the noteworthy men of the time, 
including of course, beside less known 
names, Lords Chatham, North and Shel- 
burn, Charles James Fox, Admirals Rodney 
and Hood, on the one side, and Wash- 
ington, Franklin and Benedict Arnold on 
the other. 


Monthly Gleanings from the Field and 
Garden, Edited by the Rev. C. A. Jouns, 
Author of “‘ Botanical Rambles,” &c. (So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.)—The well practised author of 
* Forest Trees,” “ Flowers of the Field,” 
“ Gardening for Children,” and other at- 
tractive works, has thrown the essence of 
them all into the pretty volume called 
“Monthly Gleanings,” which in hand- 
somely coloured plates shews us the chief 
wild flowers and garden flowers of each 
month in the year, gives hints for their 
cultivation, and employs both prose and 
verse to draw useful lessons from them, 
These lessons are in a cheerful tone, which 
many well-meaning writers are but too 
apt to neglect. How pleasantly the fol- 
lowing passxge reads, so pleasantly indeed 
as to make us half impatient of the mouths 
that must elapse before we can realise it :— 


‘‘ September being the month when all who 
are able make for the sea-side, let us join the 
holiday throng, if we have been so industri- 
ous as to deserve relaxation, and refresh 
ourselves with the idle occupations of the 

- seashore. Simply to saunter along the 
sands, and to glance, now at the playful 
waves rolling in at our feet, now at the 
distant horizon, and now at the numberless 
curiosities which lie scattered around us— 
which, quaint, curious or beautiful as they 
all are, are but the refuse from the unex- 
plored and mysterious museum of the sea,— 
simply to idle thus along the beach, is among 
the most perfect of relaxations to the weary, 
whether of study or labour. But since Sep- 
tember at the sea-side is associated also with 
bathing, boating, fishing, collecting sea- 
weeds and shells, huating up the treasures 
of pools, and, if we are not very, very old 
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indeed, building castles of sand with younger 
children than ourselves, such a holiday seems 
not dearly purchased by the labour of a 
whole year.” 


The Difficulties of Church Extension in 
the Diocese of London, considered in a 
Letter addressed, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London. By a Lay Member of 
the Committee of the London Diocesan 
Church Buil:ling Society. (London: Riv- 
ingtons.)—The well-known author of “ Re- 
marks on the Present State of the Metro- 
polis Churches Fund, 1853,” conc'usively 
shews in this pamphlet that, both as to 
material wealth and spiritual destitution, 
the London diocese is far in advance of 
all others: the rental is seventeen mil- 
lions,—the church (and chapel) accom. 
modation provides for one-sixth of the 
population. The writer has little faith in 
the voluntary system to redress this de- 
plorable state of things; he urges instead, 
the restoration of Church funds now kept 
in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, and quarterly offertury collec- 
tions, under the authority of the diocesan, 
when contribution shall be urged as a 
matter of plain duty and manifest obliga- 
tion. 


BoorHawkine.—We are glad to call 
attention to two Papers on this subject, 
lately published (2d. exch) by the Church 
of England Bookhawking Union, (depdt, 
Aylott and Sons, 8, Paternoster -row,) 
oue by the Rev. H. G. de Bunsen, Vicar 
of Lilleshall, and the other by the Rev. 
Nicholas J. Ridley, perpetual curate of 
Woolton-hill, Hants. Great success is 
shewn to have attended this most praise- 
worthy effort to substitute pure literature 
for the abom‘nable trash which still forms 
too large a portion of the reading, not 
only of the labouring classes, but of others 
who might reasonably be expected to 
evince better taste. The number of local 
societies composing the Union is nearly 
seventy, and their success may be judged 
from the fact that one of them, which in 
its first year sold books to the amount of 
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£114 3s. 8d., has in 1859 done business to 
the extent of £504 9s.; and from no dis- 
trict is there any mention of a falling off. 

One advantage, and that not a small 
one, of these societies is, that they tend 
to raise up a body of well-conducted, in- 
telligent men, who may and do penetrate 
into wild districts, as the Sussex downs, 
the Yorkshire moors, and the Durham 
collieries, which seldom receive the visits 
of persons of a higher class. 

**Tn this way,” says Mr. de Bunsen, “our 
work is gradually assuming the character of 
a Home Mission, and our Bookhawkers are 
becoming insensibly Home Missionaries. 
Take the Hawker as now sent forth on his 
mission. Imagine him rising in the morn- 
ing early, as inmate of one of the cottages 
in the parish, in which he has for the time 
being taken up his abode. He has arrived 
late, it may be, the night before, and has 
only had time to turn into his bed, Now 
his rising, dressing, and ‘ cleaning’ in the 
morning should in itself be a lesson to the 
other inmates of the cottage. Possibly as 
he reads his ‘ good book’ before breakfast, 
or directly after, he may invite the mother 
or other members of the family to take part 
in his reading. A prayer (read out of one of 
the Penny or Twopenny Family Prayer- 
books, which he hawks about,) would form 
the natural conclusion to his morning's read- 
ing. If still too early to commence his work 
in the village, or during his breakfast, he 
may get the children in the cottage to repeat 
to him some of their school tasks, or some 
of the hymns they have learnt on the Sunday. 
The very use of his Family Prayer-book 
may induce the mother or wife to purchase 
a copy, and this purchase again may in 
good time lead to the adoption of family- 
prayers in that self-same cottage. Thus, 
were his work to end here, he would not go 
without having left a blessing behind him. 
At about seven or eight o’clock he leaves his 
lodgings, and starts on his round. His first 
call will naturally be at the clergyman’s 
house. Possibly notice has already been 
sent to that clergyman of the coming of the 
Hawker. Anyhow, he finds the clergyman 
at home, and asks for leave to sell books 
in his parish. In most cases that leave 
will not be withheld. But... . indifference 
to the work is a frequent damper which the 
Hawker meets with on his first morning’s 
eall.”—(pp. 6, 7.) 


We earnestly trust that this indiffer- 


ence will rapidly give way, agreeing, as 
we do, with the writer’s conclusion, that 
“there can be no longer a question 
whether the work which our bookhawking 
societies are carrying on is a good one or 
a necessary one. The facts adduced speak 
for themselves, and clearly prove it to be 
both the one and the other.” 


Shakespeare’s Household Words. A 
Selection from the Wise Saws of the Im- 
mortal Bard. Illuminated by SamveEt 
SraneEsBy. (London: Griffith and Farran.) 
—In this charming little volume, the 
“‘wise saws” have been selected with so 
much good taste, that open the book 
where you will, something well worth 
remembering at once’ meets the eye. 
Shakespeare charms even in the most 
homely dress, but if it were otherwise, 
and the wit and wisdom of “ Warwick- 
shire Will” rea'ly needed recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Stanesby’s presentment of him 
would be enough to gain him a host of 
admirers. We admire his initial letters, 
his scrolls and borders, with their tasteful 
blending of gold and colour; but we are 
most charmed with the frontispiece, which 
gives a photographic portrait from the 
Bard’s monument at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Few books could be more acceptable than 
this, to those who would gratify the eye 
and cultivate the mind, by contemplating 
alike the genius and the lineaments of 
one, “who was not for an age, but for 
all time.” 


The Reliques of Father Prout, late P.?. 


of Watergrasshill, in the County of Cork, 


Ireland. Collected and arranged by OLIVER 
Yorke, Esq. (Rev. Francis Mahony). I]lus- 
trated by ALFRED CroQuIs, Esq. (D. Mac- 
lise, R.A.) New Edition, revised and 
largely augmented. With twenty-one spi- 
rited Etchings. (H. G. Bohn.)—A quarter 
of a century ago, when Regina, as her 
worthy projector delighted to call her, was 
in the heyday of youth, and in general 
character very unlike the matronly /raser’s 
Magazine of the present day, the Prout 
Papers formed one of her chief attractions, 
set off as they were by the spirited etch- 
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ings of a young artist, who hid his since 
famous name of Maclise under the sobri- 
quet of Alfred Croquis. Some of these 
inimitable pieces of wit were collected to- 
gether and published in two small vo- 
lumes, at, if our memory serves us aright, 
the price of a guinea or more, but now 
Mr. Bohn has added to them almost as 
many more, and given us the whole in a 
double volume of his Illustrated Library. 

In this edition the author comes for- 
ward in propria persona, and announces 
that he has not only augmented, but re- 
vised the work; and we see in glancing 
over it, that he has expunged or softened 
a passage here and there, which to his 
now cooler judgment no doubt seemed 
rather too severe. ‘“Stinkomalee” no 
longer finds a place, Lord Brougham is 
treated with an approach to fairness, 
Dionysius Lardner is let down easily, and 
only Daniel O’Connell, Spring Rice, and 
Lord Limerick still retain “ the dying curse 
imposed on their heads, individually and 
collectively, by the simple-minded incum- 
bent of Watergrasshill.” 

Among the Papers now first collected 
are five Decades-on the Songs of Horace, 
containing spirited translations of many of 
the Odes, as well as two or three Prou- 
to-Horatian ones, which celebrate Judy 
Callaghan and the hard-hearted Molly 
Carew, and, with even more gusto, the 
joys of rum punch. A single stanza of one 
of these will suffice for a sample :— 


THE SABINE FARMER'S SERENADE. 


“ Erat turbida nox 

Hora secundaé mané ; 

Quando proruit vox 
Carmen in hoc inane ; 

Viri misera mens 
Meditabatur hymen, 

Hinc puelle flens 
Stabat obsidens limen ; 
Semel tantum dic 

Eris nostra LauaG® ; 
Ne recuses sic, 

Dulcis Julia CALLAGE’. 


“Twas on a windy night, 

At two o’clock in the morning, 

An Irish lad so tight, 
All wind and weather scorning, 

At Judy Callaghan’s door, 
Sitting upon the palings, 

His love-tale he did pour, 
And this was part of his wailings :— 


Lily Leaves. 


Only say 
You'll be Mrs. Brallaghan ; 
Don’t say nay, 
Charming Judy Callaghan.” 
Another series is devoted to modern 
Latin poets; from this we borrow part 
of the translation of a sprightly poem by 
Beza :— 


LINES BY BEZA, 
SUGGESTED BY A MOTH-EATEN BOOK. 


“The soldier soothes in his behalf 
Bellona, with a victim calf; 
The farmer’s fold victims exhaust— 
Ceres must have her holocaust : 
And shall the bard alone refuse 
A votive offering to his muse, 
Proving the only uncompliant, 
Unmindful, and ungrateful client? 


“What gift, what sacrifice select, 
May best betoken his respect ? 
Stay, let me think...O happy notion! 
What can denote more true devotion, 
What victim gave more pleasing odour, 
Than yon smull grub, yon wee corroder, 
Of sluggish gait, of shape uncouth, 
With Jacobin destructive tooth ? 


“Ho, creeper! thy last hour is come; 
Be thou the Muses’ hecatomb ! 
With whining tricks think not to gull us: 
Have I not caught thee in Catullus, 
Converting into thy vile marrow 
His matchless ditty on ‘the Sparrow?” 
We have no space for further extract, 
but those who like these specimens will do 
well to turn to the book itself. They will 
find in it, “laughter for a week, argument 
for a month, and a good jest for ever.” 


Lily Leaves. By Rowtanp Brown, 
Author of “Songs of Early Spring,” &c., 
&e. (Longmans.)—This we learn is the 
“second venture” of a modest poet, a 
young gentleman, who professes to believe 
that he has been much better treated than 
he deserves “by the public and by the 
press, not only in his own country, but in 
Australia and America.” The steep of 
Parnassus, it seems, is beset by extraordi- 
nary difficulties to him, for “ business in- 
exorably demands his almost daily atten- 
tion,” yet “he bates no jot of heart or 
hope,” but trusts, “before he has hailed 
the morning of the summer of life, to 
have completed something more worthy 
of the kindness he has invariably re- 
ceived :” we hope that he may, though 
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this his latest production has been rather 
a tax on our patience. 

As a fair sample of the book we quote 
one quarter of a poem entitled “Little 
Kate,” esteeming them as pretty namby- 
pamby verses as we have met with for 
some time :— 

‘* There’s a sweet little countenance haunting 
me yet, 

Whose innocent smiling I cannot forget ; 

For the touch of her own little hand, soft and 
white, 

Thrill’d my heart with sensations of hallow’d 
delight ; 

And gazing upon her warm lips and bright eyes, 

I felt from my soul this thanksgiving arise,— 

*O blesséd be God, who such gems can create, 

As the bonnie blue eyes of my sweet little Kate.’” 

The versification is generally in this 
monotonous strain, and has little of the 
sweet irregularity in which young poets 
often indulge. In a piece styled “ The 
Vulture’s Nest,” six following lines jingle 
to the tune of “nest,” “guest,” “rest,” 
blest,” “caress’d,” and “breast ;” but 
to make amends for this, the rhyming of 
the last two lines in the book is rather 
peculiar :— 

** When I have look’d my last on loving faces, 
Oh ! lay me down beneath my native daisies.” 

Mr. Brown really must explain in his 
next edition how this couplet is to pass 
muster either for rhyme or reason. 


Morphy’s Games of Chess; being the 
best Games played by the distinguished 
Champion in Europe and America, with 
analytical and critical Notes. By J. Low- 
ENTHAL, President of the St. James’s 
Chess Club. (H. G. Bohn).—This, almost 
the last published chess-book, will be a trea- 
sure to those who have mastered Staun- 
ton’s able works on the same subject, put 
forth by Mr. Bohn some time since. Herr 
Lowenthal, who edits the chess columns 
of the “ Era” and other journals, has ana- 
lyzed the games, in several of which his 
own defeat by the young American ap- 
pears, and supplied all needful helps to 
their comprehension. He has also fur- 
nished a memoir of his hero, (accompanied 
by portrait and autograph,) for whom he 
evidently entertajns profound admiration, 
and for whom he foretells “a career of 
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more than national usefulness,”—not, how- 
ever, as a chess champion, but as a 
lawyer. 


The World of Ice, or Adventures in the 
Polar Regions. By Ropert MicHar. 
BaLLaNtyne. With Illustrations. (T. Nel- 
son and Sons.)—A boy’s book, by a writer 
who has already depicted the frozen North 
in more than one work, and who here 
mixes up a variety of adventures, whaling, 
sporting, love and war with the Esqui- 
maux, in all of which Fred, the boy hero, 
plays a conspicuous part. He goes on a 
searching expedition after his father, a 
whaling captain, and, more fortunate than 
our recent navigators, brings him back in 
safety. 


JEWELLERY AND METAL-WORK OF THE 
Mrpp_e AGEs, 

Manuel des Guvres de Bronze et d Or- 
Sevrerie du Moyen Age. Par Drpron aint. 
4to., 221 pp., avec Gravures nombreuses. 
(Paris: Didron. 1859. 18s.)—Many of our 
readers are probably already familiar with 
this work, which has been published by 
instalments in the Annales Archéologiques, 
and is now collected into a handsome 4to. 
volume, which appears to us rather large 
for a manual, but it is not the less a 
valuable library book. We regret that 
M. Didron did not think it worth while to 
reprint the work in the 8vo. form, as the 
woodcuts are all very small, and there is a 
prejudice in this country against quartos, 
as unwieldly and inconvenient volumes. 
In the Annales themselves there is an 
obvious reason for this form on account of 
the Plates, which are beautifully engraved, 
and are often of too large a size for octavo; 
but where the woodcuts are all small, this 
reason does not hold, and the overrunning 
the type into octavo would have added very 
little to the cost, and would have produced 
a far more convenient volume. The name 
of M. Didron, the value of his works, and 
the beauty of his engravings, are so well 
known, that it is not necessary for us to 
add our testimony to them. We merely 
wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the completion of the volume, in order 
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that those who are not subscribers to the 
Annales, and are interested in the sub- 
ject, may lose no time in procuring it. 


Annales Archéologiques. Publiées par 
Dipron AIn#. Tome XIX. livraison 5. 4to. 
(Paris: Didron. Septembre et Octobre, 
1859. 25s. per annum.)—This new part of 
the Annales well sustains the established 
character of the work, and has more variety 
in it than has been the case in recent num- 
bers. We observe that the work on the 
“ Jewellery and Metal-work of the Middle 
Ages,” which has so long occupied a large 
proportion of the Annales, is not yet com- 
pleted, although a volume has been pub- 
lished, as mentioned above, and we can now 
see why that volume is in the quarto size; 
the continuation in the present number 
has the Plates of the full size; one, of a 
reliqrary of the thirteenth century, at 
Tréves, is beautifully engraved. The second 
paper isa continuation and conclusion of 
the series on the Frescoes at Subiaco, by M. 
Barbier de Montault. The third is on the 
Iconography of Padua and its neighbour- 
hood, by our well-known and able English 
antiquary and architect, Mr. W. Burges. 
Iconography is a subject little understood 
in England in consequence of the general 
destruction of the ancient images, and for 
this reason it excites little interest, so that 
Mr. Burges has done wisely in selecting a 
French periodical for his communications 
on this subject. The fourth is a very valu- 
able and interesting paper by M. Guil- 
hermy, one of the best French antiquaries 
of the day, and the author of the very ex- 
cellent Guide <Archéologique de Paris: 
the paper is on Archéologie laique; it is 
grounded upon, and forms a sort of analy- 
tical review of, the excellent work of MM. 
Verdier and Catton, Sur lL’ Architecture 
Civile et Domestique. It is an excellent 
paper, full of information on the civic and 
domestic buildings of the middle ages in 
France, The concluding paper is, as usual, 
a collection of short notices of miscellanea 
and novelties; under this head we have an- 
other engraving of an Italian thurible of the 
fifteenth century. M. Didron is very wisely 
and judiciously calling attention to those 
branches of the work of the middle ages 
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which have hitherto received less attention 
from antiquaries than they deserve. He 
generally understands the public taste in 
France, and it is probable that England 
also will soon follow the example. 


Du Sens Partatif dans les Langues 
Romanes, comparées avec TU Allemand et 
V Anglais. Dissertation Académique. Par 
JacquEs THEODORE HaGBeErG. 8vo. 
77 pp. (Lund, Sweden.) — Comparative 
philology is so little pursued among the 
literati of Scandinavia, that any effort in 
this direction is worthy of our notice. We 
therefore hastened to peruse the “ Aca- 
demical Dissertation” lately published by 
Professor Hagberg, in the hope that it 
would be a worthy contribution to this 
branch of science. And we have not been 
disappointed. It is carefully written, con- 
tains a mass of useful material derived 
from the best sources, and is by far the best 
and fullest treatise on the subject which 
has fallen under our notice. We heartily 
recommend it to the philological student. 

Unfortunately, Professor Hagberg has 
confined his labour, apart from the Romance 
tongues, to the Gothic, the German, and 
the English. It would have been a great 
satisfaction and highly interesting, if he 
had also included the Saxon and Flemish, 
but particularly the dialects of Scandinavia, 
which offer many curious phenomena in 
this direction. The scientific syntax of 
Scandinavia has been grievously neglected. 
But perhaps the learned author will be 
able to add these sections in a second 
edition, when we should be glad to see a 
copious Index. 

In this case we would also beg that the 
barbarous and misleading dh (in the Old- 
English examples), instead of the Runic 
p and %, may be dispensed with. The types 
surely must exist in Lund, for they are 
common to all the Old-Northern dialects ; 
but, if not, they could be obtained from 
Denmark, or might be cut at a very small 
expense. 

Some inadvertencies have struck us, 
and some (very few) errors of the press; 
but the work, as a whole, deserves, and 
will doubtless obtain, a most friendly and 
favourable reception. 

XY 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Nov. 11. Sir Arthur Chas. Magenis, K.C.B., to 
be Ambassador, Lisbon; Hon. G. S. Stafford Jer- 
ningham, Ambassador, Stockholm; Geo. John 
Robert Gordon, esq., Ambassador, Wurtemburg ; 
Henry Francis Howard, esq., Ambassador, 
Hanover. 

Nov. 18. Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry John William 
Bentinck, to be one of H.M.’s Grooms - in - 
Waiting. 


Nov. 19, Robert Laurie, esq., Norroy King of 


Arms, to be Clarenceux King of Arms, and Prin- 
cipal Herald of the South-east and West Parts of 
England. 

Lieut.-Col. Jas. F. D. C. Stuart, to be Lord 
Lieut. of Bute. 

Dec. 14. Sir Henry Singer Keating, to be one 
of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 

Dec. 16. Wm. Atherton, esq., to be Solicitor- 
General. 





BIRTHS. 


Oct. 30. At Ahmedabad, Bombay, the wife of 
Robert C. Thorp, esq., M.D., a son, 

Nov.7. At Calcutta, the wife of Lewin B. 
Bowring, esq., P.C.S., private secretary to the 
Viceroy of India, a dau. 

Nov. 11, At the Friars, Hereford, the wife of 
Frederick Whitfield, esq., a son. 

Nov. 13. At Westbourne-terrace, the wife of 
Francis Morgan Nichols, esq., a son. 

Nov. 14. At Bromley, the wife of Samuel John 
Wilde, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

Nov. 16. At Cortachy-castle, the Countess of 
Airlie, a dau. 

At Gilling Parsonage, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
the wife of the Rev. S. L. Astley Cooper, a son. 

Nov. 20. At Wilford-house, Nottingham, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Wright, a dau. 

Nov. 22. At Saltmarshe, the wife of Philip 
Saltmarshe, esq., a son. 

Nov. 24. In Spanish-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Leveson Randolph, a son. 

At Seamore-place, Mayfair, the wife of J.-G. 
Dodson, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Ainslie-place, Edinburgh, the wife of Walter 
Selby, esq., of Biddleston, a son. 

At Belmont-villas, Lewisham, the wife of Wm. 
Norton Lawson, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

Nov. 25. At Belgrave, Leicestershire, the wife 
of Major Chester, a son. 

At Westbrook, Tamerton Foliott, the wife of 
Henry Prideaux, esq., a son. 

At West Denton-house, Mrs. George Angus, 
a dau. 

Nov. 26. At Somerford-park, Cheshire, the wife 
of Sir Chas. Watkin Shakerley, a son and heir. 

In Dawson-st., the Hon. Mrs. Handcock, a 
son. 

At St. Maur, Newton Abbot, the wife of John 
Pidsley, esq., a son. 

At Littlecote, the wife of Francis Leyborne 
Popham, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 27. At Chester-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Chet- 
wynd, a son. 

In Charles-st., Perkeley-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 


Curzon, a son, which survived its birth a short 
time only. 

At Arno’s Grove, Southgate, the wife of the 
Rev. Stanhope Rashleigh, Vicar of St. Wenn, 
Cornwall, a son. 

At Burton Joyce Vicarage, the wife of Major 
C. C. Rolleston, 84th Regt., a son. 

Nov. 28. At Boreatton-park, Shropshire, the 
wife of Rowland Hunt, esq., a son. 

Nov. 29. At Caen, the Lady Audley, a dau. 

At Poltimore-park, the Lady Poltimore, a son 
and heir. 

At Ruddington-manor, near Nottingham, the 
wife of Sir Thomas Parkyns, a son. 

Nov. 30. At the Manor-house, Little Marlow, 
the wife of G. Jackson, esq., a dau, 

At the Rectory, Bishopstone, the wife of the 
Rev. Francis Lear, a dau. 

The wife of T. Yelverton, esq., of Ven Ottery- 
house, a dau. 

At South-parade, Bath, the wife of H. Daubeny, 
esq., of York-place, Portman-sq., London, a son. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Brixton, the wife of 
the Rev. Matthew Vaughan, a son. 

Lately. At Rackheath-hall, near Norwich, the 
Hon. Mrs. Milles, a dau, 

Dec. 1. The Countess of Courtown, 16, Grafton- 
st., a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. J. Drummond, a dau. 

At Marlborough-villa, Richmond-hill, the wife 
of Capt. Spurway, a dau. 

At Field-house, Belper, the wife of C. W. Wil- 
kinson, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 2. The wife of Rear-Admiral Hathorn, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, a dau. 

At her mother’s residence, Cumberland-st., 
Hyde-park, the wife of C. F. D. Caillard, esq., of 
Wingfield, Wilts, a dau. 

At Norton-house, Aldingbourne, the wife of C. 
B. Buckle, esq., a dau. 

The wife of Major-Gen. T. C, Parr, a son. 

The wife of H. M. Stockdale, esq., Mears Ashby- 
hall, Northamptonshire, a dau. 

At Droitwich, the wife of Dr. Roden, a son. 
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Dec. 3. At the Rectory, Sudbury, Derbyshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Anson, a son. 

At Withington-hall, Cheshire, the Viscountess 
St. Vincent, a son. 

At Woodesley-house, Staffordshire, the wife of 
W. J. Hodgeths, e*q., a son. 

Dec. 4. At Cranmer-hall, Norfolk, the wife of 
Sir Willoughby Jones, bart., a dau. 

At Etchingham-lodge, Sussex, the wife of Hen. 
E. S. Rudyerd, esq., a son. 

Dec. 5. The wife of Lieut.-Col. Wale, Shelford, 
a dau. 

Dee. 6. 
st., a son. 

At East-cliff, Dover, the Viscountess Hawarden, 
prematurely, a son. 

At Weybridge, Surrey, the wife of Thos. Eyre 
Foakes, esq., of the Middle Temple, a dau. 

Dec.7. At The Norest, near Malvern, the Hon, 
Mrs. Norbury, a dau. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, the wife of Geo. Collier, 
esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

Dec.9, At Kilvington, Lady Cecilia Twithe, 
a son. 

In Piccadilly, the wife of Wm. Miller, esq., 
M.P., a dau, 

At Holme-pk., Devonshire, the Hon. Mrs. H. 
Wrey, a dau. 

At Longfleet, Poole, the wife of W. L. C. Adey, 
esq., a dau. 

Dec. 10. .¢ The wife of the Rev. G. D. Wheeler, 
Wolford Vicarage, Warwickshire, a son. 

At Collon-house, Louth, the wife of Captain 
Wynne, a dau. 

Dec. 11. The wife of Lieut.-Gen. Cannon, 
K.C.O.T., Kensington-gatdens-terr., a son. 

In Green-street, Park-lane, the wife of W. 
T. Hustler, esq., of Acklam-hall, Yorksh., a dau. 

Dec, 12, At Pentlow-hall, Sudbury, Suffolk, 
the Lady Florence Barnardiston, a dau. 

At Cupola-house, Folkestone, the wife of J. F. 
Thurgood, esq., a son. 

At Wambrook Rectory, Dorsetshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Hely H. A. Smith, a dau. 

At Marlborough, the wife of Capt. Manders, 
a son. 

Dec. 13, At Becca-hall, Yorksh., Mrs. Mark- 
ham, a son and heir. 

Dec. 14. In Albion-st., Hyde-park, the wife of 
Col. Fordyce Buchan, a son. 

At Hollington-house, East Woodhay, the wife 
of the Rev. Nicholas J. Ridley, a son. 

At New-hall, Warwickshire, the wife of John 
De Heley Mavesyn Chadwick, esq., a son and 
heir. 

Dec. 15. The wife of the Rev. G. L. Coles, Bid- 
destone Rectory, Chippenham, a son. 

Dec. 16. At Surbiton, Surrey, the wife of Col. 
Harington, 5tif Bengal Cavalry, a dau. 

The wife of the Rey. W. B. Marriott Eton, 
a dau. 

Dec. 17. At Barbican-terr., Barnstaple, the 
wife of Richard W. Cotton, esq., & dau. 

At Woodfield-terr., Harrow-rd., the wife of 
George Frederick Cooke, esq., a son. 

Dec. 18. At Inverness-terrace, Kensington- 
gardens, the Hon. Mrs. Robert A. J. Drum- 
mond, a dau. 
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Dec. 19.. At Stourton-castle, Staffordshire, the 
wife of W. O. Foster, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Stapleton, the wife of Chas. E. Ward, esq., 
a dau. 

Dec. 20. At Farway Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry B. Burlton, a dau. 

At Fairfield, Addlestone, the wife of William 
Busby, esq., of Cupilis, New South Wales, a son. 

At Cornwallis-crescent, Clifton, the wife of the 
Rey. J. H. Crowder, a son. 

At Chevet-park, Lady M. Swinnerton Pilking- 
ton, a dau. 

At the Old Park-house, the Lady Anna Chandos- 
Pole, a son. 

At Newtown-park, Boldre, Hants., Maiame 
Duplessis, a son and heir. 

Dec. 21. At Coul-house, N.B., the Hon. Mrs. 
Greville Vernon, a son. 

At Ashburnham-pl., the Countess of Ashburn- 
ham, a dau. 

Dec. 22. At Llanvorda, Salop, the wife of H. 
B. W. Williams Wynn, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 23. At Thornton-le-Street, the Countess 
Cathcart, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Wm. Pridden, Reetor of 
West Stow-cum-Wardwell, a son. 

Dec. 24. At St. Audries, Lady Acland Hood, 
a son. 

At Newent, Gloucestershire, the wife of W. 
D. Cattle, esq., a dau. 

The wife of Capt. C. C. G. Cowper, Ramsgate, 
a son. 

Dec. 25. The Hon. Mrs. Hedworth Jolliffe, 
Norfolk-terr., Brighton, a dau. stillborn. 

At Brussels, the Countess de Lalaing, a dau. 

At Bensham-hall, Gateshead, the wife of E. 
Crawshay, esq., a son and heir, 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. C. Codrington 
Forsyth, R.N., a dau. 

Dec. 26. The wife of George Long, esq., of 
Lincoln’s-inn, a dau. 

The wife of Lieut.-Col. Haygarth, Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, South-st., Grosvenor-sq., prema- 
turely, a sen. 

The wife of the Rev. W. G. Humphry, the 
Vicarage, St. Martin’s-in-the Fields, a dau. 

Dec. 27. At Eggesford-house, North Devon, 
the Countess of Portsmouth, a son. 

At Hollybrook, Skibbereen, Ireland, the Lady 
Emily Becher, a son. 

At Browsholme-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of 
Thos. Goulburne Parker, esq., a son. 

The wife of Sir Godfrey J. Thomas, bart., a dau. 

Dec. 28. Mrs. E. G. Arnold, Stapleford Rec- 
tory, a son. 

In Albany-st., Edinburgh, the wife of the Rev. 
F. E. Belcombe, Rector of Whitley, Cheshire, a 
son. 

At Madeira, the Viscountess Ebrington, a son. 

Dec. 29. At St. Andrew’s, Fife, N.B., the wife 
of Sir C. M. Ochterlony, a son and dau., who 
survived their birth but a few hours. 

At Upper Tooting, the wife of Alderman Rose, 
a dau. 

Dec. 31. At Eton College, the wife of the Rev. 
C. K. Paul, a dau. 

At Methley, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. Philip 
Savile, a son. 
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Aug. 24. At Santa Clara, Alfred Boyce, son of 
T. Tomkin, esq., M.D., of Witham, Essex, to Mar- 
tha Frances, only dau. of J. A. Forbes, esq., of 
Santa Clara, Upper California. 

Sept. 28. At Tuticorin, Madras Presidency, 
Christopher Jolliffe Barter, second surviving son 
of the late Thomas Barter, esq., of Poole, Dorset, 
to Margaret Madeira, eldest dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Robertson, esq., of Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Oct.4. At Grahamstown, Cape of Good Hope, 
Thomas Tyler Gould, Lieut. 13th Light Infantry, 
and Garrison Adjutant, to Harriet Alicia, eldest 
dau. of the late F. A. Alcock, esq., Uitenhage. 

Oct.12. At Sydney, New South Wales, the Hon. 
Louis Hope, son of Joha, fourth Earl of Hopetoun, 
to Susan Frances Sophia, eldest dau. of William 
John Dumaresq, esq., and granddau. of the late 
Alexander MacLeay, esq., for many years Colonial 
Secretary of New South Wales. 

Oct. 20. At Belaaum, Maitland, W. B. Sabine 
Pasley, esq., Lieut. in H.M.’s Bombay Artillery, 
third son of Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Sabine 
Pasley, bart., to Kate Henson, youngest dau. of 
Major Grehan, late 78th Highlanders. 

Nov. 9. At Toronto, Canada West, John F. J. 
Harris, eldest son of John Harris, esq., late of the 
Royal Navy, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Loring, of her Majesty’s Service. 

Nov. 15, At New York, Thos. Chas. Baring, 
esq., M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
eldest son of the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, to Susan Carter, eldest dau. of Robert 
Bowne Minturn, esq., of New York. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Finch Hill, esq., 
of St. Swithin’s-lane, City, and Barnsbury-pk., 
Islington, to Emily Hannah Kezia, youngest 
dau. of the late Thos. Harding Bilham, esq., of 
Barnsbury. 

At Hoddesdon, the Rev. R. W. Morice, M.A., 
Incumbent of Hoddesdon, to Frances, widow of 
Samuel Bradly Bridge, esq., and dau. of the late 
Gen. Elwes. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Adolph Page, 
esq., 2nd (Queen’s Royals), youngest son of the 
late Samuel Page, esq., of Hadley-house, Middle- 
sex, to Mary Louisa, eldest dau. of George A. 
Anstey, esq., of Anstey-Barton, Tasmania, and 
Princes-terrace, Hyde-park. 

At Dublin, Julius A. R. Raines, C.B., 95th 
Regt., only son of Col. Raines, late Comdt. British 
Swiss Legion, to Catherine Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of John N. Wrixon, esq., of Upper Baggot-st., 
and late of Killetra, Mallow. 

At Hemel Hempstead, George Staunton, esq., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cape Mounted Rifles, to 
Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late Bransby 
Blake Cooper, F.R.S. 

Nov. 17. At Kenwyn, Truro, George, second 
son of Edward Cayley, esq., of Stamford, to Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon Paul, 
of Neilson, New Zealand. 

At Hayes, Henry James Shirley, esq., of Ripley, 


Surrey, to Elizabeth, third dau. of Cornelius 
Moginie, esq., of Hayes, Middlesex. 

Nov. 21. At Omagh, Ireland, Montague Browne, 
esq., Capt. 24th regt., to Meta Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the late Charles Maurice Stack, esq., of 
Dublin. 

Nov. 22. At Stillorgan, near Dublin, G. H. 
Wale, esq., Commander R.N., son of the late Gen. 
Sir C. Wale,K.C.S., of Shelford,Cambs.,toBlanche, 
youngest dau. of his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Dublin. 

At Fremington, North Devon, George Whit- 
lock, esq., Capt. 84th Regt., eldest son of Major- 
Gen. Sir Cornish Whitlock, K.C.B., Commanding 
Saugor Field Division, India, to Laura, youngest 
dau. of the late J. Vellacott, esq., of Ashford, 
North Devon. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Earl of 
Dalkeith, M.P., son of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
to Lady Louisa Hamilton, third dau. of the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn. 

At the Oratory, and also at Trinity Church, 
South Kennington, William Metcalfe, esq., of the 
Inner Temple, and of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, M.A., to Agnes, widow of Major Newall, 
and dau. of T. Vaughan, esq., co. Galway. 

At Ilminster, George Morgan, eldest son of 
George Mitchell White, Esq., of Warminster, 
Wilts, to Susan, dau. of the late John Bennett, 
esq., of the Priory, Ebbesbourne, Wilts. 

At Weld Chapel, Southgate, the Rev. James 
Baird, Incumbent of Southgate, to Anna Maria, 
second dau. of the late Isaac Walker, esq., of 
Arno’s-grove, Southgate. 

At Prestbury, Cheltenham, the Rey. Charles 
John Kenward Shaw, M.A., son of the late Capt. 
Charles Shaw, R.N., to Julia Elizabeth, third dau. 
of Capt. J. H. Boteler, R.N. 

At Carrington, the Rev. A. H. Ward, B.A., of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, Warden of St. 
Raphael’s, Bristol, to Sarah Elizabeth Studdy, 
eldest dau. of W. P. Owen, esq., of Sherwood, 
Notts. 

Nov. 23. At Leamington, Arthur Robert 
Naghten, esq., Capt. Hampshire Artillery, young- 
est son of the late Thomas Naghten, esq., of 
Crofton House, Hampshire, to Dora, dau. of St. 
John C. Charlton, esq., of Apsley-castle, Shrop- 
shire. 

At Abbotsbury, Dorset, Martin Shelton Cou- 
cher, esq., M.D., eldest son of the late Martin 
Coucher, esq., of Woodmanton, Worcester, to 
Mary Jane, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Clifton, of Tymawr, and Rector of Llanfrynach 
and Llanfygan, Breconshire. 

At Royal-terrace, Edinburgh, Henry J. Wilson, 
eldest son of William Wilson, esq., of Sherwood- 
hall, Notts, to Charlotte, dau. of Cnarles Cowan, 
esq., of Valleyfield, Edinburgh. 

At Salthouse, Walter Sumpter, M.D., of Cley- 
next-the-Sea, to Esther, second dau. of the late 
John Francis Johnson, esq., of Salthouse. 
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Nov. 24. At Alderley, Thomas Henry Sher- 
wood, of the 21st RoyalwNorth British Fusiliers, 
only son of the Rev. Thomas Moulden Sherwood, 
late Incumbent of Hucclecote, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of Robert Blagden Hale, esq., and late M.P. 
for the Western Division of the county of Glou- 
cester. 

At Gateshead, James Croudace, esq., of Blue- 
house, Washington, to Isabella, third dau. of Jas. 
Laing, esq., of John’s-pl., Gateshead, and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir C. Heron, bart. 

At Kensington, Major E. J. Carthew, R.A., 
third son of the late Admiral Carthew, to Emily, 
fourth dau. of the late Mathias Dennis, esq. 

At Rugby, Warwickshire, the Rev. Walter Tait, 
minister of St. Madoes, Perthshire, to Jane Eliza, 
eldest dau. of James Archibald Campbell, esq., of 
Inveraw, Argyllshire. 

At Hempstead, R. H. Kidd, esq., of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, only surviving child of R. B. 
P. Kidd, M.A., Vicar of Potter Heigham, to Mary 
Maria, only child of Clement Postle Pilgrim, esq., 
of Hempstead, Stalham. 

Nov. 26. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Adam 
Schoales, esq., of Southampton, to Mary Emily, 
widow of T. F. Cox, esq., of Sandford-park, Ox- 
fordshire, (Captain of the Ist Life Guards,) and 
third dau. of the late Rev. Sir Robert Sheffield, 
bart. 

Nov. 29. At Awre, Gloucestersh., Thos. John 
Dennis, esq., of Bradford-villa, near Barnstaple, 
to Agnes, fourth dau. of Henry Crawshay, esq., 
of Oaklands-park, and granddau. of William 
Crawshay, esq., of Caversham-park. 

At Highweek, Devon, W. Langworthy Baker, 
esq., Assistant-Surgeon 2nd Battalion 10th Regt. 
of Foot, to Bessie Heaward, younger dau. of 
Walter Yarde Bond, esq., of Brunswick-place, 
Highweek. 

At St. Finn Barrs, Cork, Albert St. Paul, esq., 
B.A., eldest son of the late Charles Paul, esq., of 
Redland, Bristol, to Lucy, only child of T. Ben- 
nett O’Callaghan, esq., J.P. co. Cork. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir Benjamin C. 
C. Pine, Lieut.-Governor of St. Kitt’s, to Marga- 
retta Anne, only dau. of the late Col. John Simp- 
son, of the Bengal Army. 

At St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, Chas. Beard Izard, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn, to Mary 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late Samuel Hayward, 
esq., of Clapton, Middlesex, and stepdau. of W. 
J. Tilley, esq., of Burwash, Sussex. 

At St. Paul’s, Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, 
the Rev. Chas. Walsh, to Eliza, youngest dau. of 
the late James Ludgater, esq., Lee, Kent. 

At Leicester, John T. Wells, esq., R.N., Pay- 
master of H.M.S. ‘‘ Amphion,” to Jane Brunton, 
third dau. of Capt. Jackson, Adjutant Leicester- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

At Kirkby-on-Bain, Lincolnshire, Major-Gen. 
Prior, of H.M.’s Indian Army, and of Tuttington- 
hall, Norfolk, to Emily Anne, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. C. F. R. Baylay, Rector of Kirkby. 

Nov. 30. At Hove, Brighton, Capt. W. 8. 
Row, H.M.’s Bengal Army, to Frederica Esther 
Emma, second dau. of Joseph Amesbury, esq., of 
Cliftonville, Brighton. 

At St. Mewan, James Scott, esq., Comptroller 
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H.M.’s Customs, Fowey, to Ann, dau. of the late 
T. Stephens, esq., of Nansladron-house, St. Austell, 
and widow of Henry S, Hooper, esq., R.N. 

At Eversholt, Beds, Edward Castel Sherard, of 
Oundle, to Frances Lingard, eldest dau. of John 
Green, esq., of Woburn, Bedfordshire. 

Dec. 1. At Holton, Suffolk, Miles MacInnes, 
esq., of Carlisle, to Euphemia, eldest dau. of An- 
drew Johnston, esq., of Holton-hall. 

At Fulford, the Rev. W. Stephenson Preston, 
of Warcop-hall, Westmoreland, to Dorothy, 
second dau. of the late T. W. Wilson, esq., of 
Fulford. 

At Ratcliffe-on-Trent, Notts, the Rev. Thomas 
Hassell, M.A., Rector of Rearsby, to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Marriott, esq., 
of Lamcote-house, Notts. 

At Oxted, Frederick James, second son of Richd. 
Till, esq., of Clapham-common, to Louisa, second 
dau. of the late James G. L. Trimbey, esq., of 
Binfield-lodge, Berks. 

At Frindsbury, Frederick James Brown, M.D., 
of St. Margaret’s Banks, Rochester, to Harriet 
Landels, youngest dau. of John Shepherd, esq., 
Deputy Storekeeper , Military Store Department, 
Upnor Castle. 

At Westbourne-terr., Lieut.-Col. Wm. Albert 
Stratton, 6th Royal Regt., second son of Robert 
Stratton, esq., of Dibden-lodge, Hants, to Louisa 
Mary, eldest dau. of John Kingston, esq., of 
Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park. 

At Newbold Verdon, Leicestershire, the Rev. 
Wm. Whitmore Greenway, Rector of Newbold 
Verdon, to Jane Beaver, relict of the Rev. Her- 
bert Beaver, Military Chaplain of Fort Hare, 
South Africa. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John, eldest son of 
8. W. Savill, esq., of Boleyns, Braintree, Essex, 
to Sophia Julia, eldest dau. of Richard Marriott, 
esq., of Abbots-hall, Essex. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Francis Wm. Newdigate, 
esq., late Coldstream Guards, to Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Gen. Sir Alexander Woodford. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John George C. L. 
Newnham, esq., H.B.M. Consul at Amsterdam, 
to Louise Cornelia, dau. of the Rev. Hen, Dudley 
Ryder, Canon of Lichfield. 

At Hougham, near Dover, Thomas Lake, esq., 
of Milton Chapel, near Canterbury, to Mary, only 
surviving dau. of the late Thomas Roper Wildash, 
esq., of Oundle, Northamptonshire, 

At Geldestone, Edward Bacon, esq., of London, 
and Stockwell-park, Clapham, second son of R. 
Bacon, esq., of Norwich, to Hannah Caroline, 
second dau. of the late John Harvey Denny, esq., 
of Mendham-hall, Suffolk. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, J. Alexander Drake, 
esq., B.A., 7th Dragoon Guards, to Louisa Creery, 
eldest dau. of Robert Furley, esq., solicitor, Ash- 
ford. 

Dec. 3. At Wells, Somerset, John Sullivan, 
esq., of Lower Wookey, to Emma, eldest dau. of 
Henry Coles, esq., of the Henleys, near Wells. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, Lewis Smythe, 
esq., M.D., of Lewes, to Miss Cordelia Breeds, 

Dec. 6. At Twickenham, the Rev. Chas. Edw. 
Partington, M.A., Vicar of Stoke-Mandeville, 
Bucks, to Myfanroy Jane, youngest dau. of John 
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James Kerr, esq., and granddau. of the late Gen. 
Manners Kerr, of Maesmor, N.W. 

At St, Matthew, Denmark-hill, the Rev. Hugh 
Hulcatt, Chaplain of H.M. Forces, to Cornelia 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Chas. F. Bous- 
field, esq., Camberwell. 

At Toronto, the Rev. S. B. Ardagh, M.A., 
Rector of Barrie, to Helena, fourth dau. of W. 
Durie, esq., K.H., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Ordnance Medical Department. 

At Antigua, the Hon. B. E. Jarvis, of Mount 
Joshua, Member of Council, to Martha Elliott, 
third dau. of the late L. Oliver, esq., of Bristol. 

At Rockbarton, co. Limerick, the seat of Vis- 
count Guillamore, Sir J. R. Wolseley, bart., of 
Mount Wolseley, co. Carlow, to Frances Anna- 
bella, youngest dau. of the late A. Blennerhassett, 
esq., M.P., of Ballyseedy, co. Kerry. 

At Hackney, Charles Dudley Kingsford, esq., 
M.D., of Upper Clapton, to Blanche Frances, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. T. O. Goodchild, Rector 
of the parish. 

At Fewstone, Henry James Newstead, solicitor, 
of Otley, to Isabel Adolphine, second surviving 
dau. of the Rev. John Gwyther, Vicar of Fewstone. 

At Brighton, Chas. Henry Chatfield, only son 
of Charles Chatfield, esq., of Broad-green-house, 
Croydon, to Caroline Emma, only dau. of the late 
Edmund Fuller, esq., of Hastings. 

At Hove, Elphinstone Chardin Campbell, esq., 
Madras Civil Service, youngest son of the late A, 
D. Campbell, esq., M.C.S., to Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. John Hunter, of the Bengal 
Army. 

At Bathwick, R. Granville Charlton, esq., Capt. 
of the 8ist Regt., to Alice, eldest surviving dau. 
of W. 8. Coke, esq., of Pulteney-street, and of 
Langton-hall, Derbyshire. 

At Hampstead, John Reynolds MacInnes, esq., 
younger son of the late Gen. MacInnes, to Anna 
Maria, eldest dau. of John Gurney Hoare, esq., of 
Hampstead. 

Dee.7. At Bow Brickhill, Bucks, Hugh John 
Jackson, esq., of Denbigh-hall, eldest son of the 
Rev. Marshall Jackson, Rector of Bow Brickhill, 
to Julia Helen Bedford, youngest surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. Bedford Kenyon, of Stoke Clims- 
land, Cornwall, and granddau. of the late Rev. 
Thos. Bedford, Rector of Philleigh, Cornwall. 

At Brignorth, Wm. Hulbert, eldest son of Hul- 
bert Wathen, esq., of Beckenham-lodge, Kent, to 
Katherine Cadogan, fourth dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Knox Marshall,’ B.D., Prebendary of Hereford, 
and Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Brignorth. 

At Torquay, Charles Cramond Dick, esq., for- 
merly of the 25th K. O. Borderers and 43rd Light 
Infantry, and late Capt. Turkish Contingent, to 
Fanny Inglis, eldest dau. of E. W. H. Schenley, 
€sq., and granddau. of the late Sir William de la 
Pole, bart., of Shute, Devon. 

At Caistor, Lincolnshire, Marmaduke Dixon, 
esq., of Canterbury, New Zealand, son of Jas. G. 
Dixon, esq., of Caistor, to Eliza Agnes, dau. of 
the late Rev. James Suttell Wood, of Woodhall, 
Wensleydale, Yorkshire. 

At Morton, the Rev. H. Cooper, M.A., incum- 
bent of Embsay, to Margaret, eldest dau. of J. B. 
Sidgwick, esq., of Riddlesden-hall, near Keighley. 
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At Bayswater, Robert Dunlop Buchanan, esq., 
Manager (in London) of the Commercial Bank of 
India, to Harriet Louisa, dau. of Chas. Maynard, 
esq., of Cleveland-sq., Hyde-park. 

Dec. 8. At Brighton, Capt. C. Gorton, Suffolk 
Artillery, second son of the Rev. Robt. Gorton, 
Rector of Badingham, Suffolk, to Louisa, sixth 
dau, of the Rev. Thomas Taylor, of Whitlinge, 
Hartlebury, Worcestershire. 

At Bolton Percy, Yorkshire, Egerton Vernon 
Harcourt, esq., to Laura Milner, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir Wm. Milner, bt., of Nun Appleton. 

At Bexley, Kent, Captain Henry Hird Hay, 
5th Dragoon Guards, third son of the late Col. 
Patrick Hay, of the Bengal Army, to Isabella 
Maria, only dau. of Wm. Ricketts Parker, esq., 
of the Manor-house, Bexley. 

At Kingston, Rich. Stephens, esq., late Capt. 
H.M.’s 21st Fusiliers, and 60th Rifles, to Bessie, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Fred. Urquhart, 
Rector of West Knighton with Broadmayne, 
Dorset. 

At Bath, William Horton, esq., Commander 
R.N., to Anna Maria, widow of Capt. Charles 
Acton Broke, R.E. 

At Leamington Priors, the Rev. G. H. Dixon, 
Vicar of St. Paul's, Wolverhampton, to Eleanor 
Jane, dau. of the late S. Percival, esq , of Abing- 
ton-house, Northampton. 

At Monkstown, Dublin, the Rev. C. H. Tandy, 
of Harrow, Middlesex, to Elizabeth Isabella, 
eldest dau. of T. J. Morris, esq., of Dalkey. 

Dec. 9. At Clifton, Edward Hutchins, esq., 
solicitor, of Bath, to Isabel, youngest dau. of the 
late W. Lane, esq., of Weston-lodge, near Bath. 

Dec. 10. At Christchurch, near Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, Henry John, third son of Robert 
Cullum, esq., collector of H.M.’s Customs, New- 
port, to Elizabeth Mary Grove, second dau. of 
the late Thos. Beckingham, esq., of Monmouth. 

At Hampstead, Thos. Platt, esq.,’ of Lincoln’s 
Inn, barrister-at-law, to Emily Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late Chas. Phillips, esq., one of H.M.’s Com- 
missioners for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 

At Ashford Bowdler, Thomas Dunne, esq., of 
Birches-hall, Herefordshire, to Harriet Frances, 
second dau. of the late Gen. Russel, of Ashford- 
hall, Salop. 

Dec. 11. At Widcombe, Isaac Williams, esq., 
of Bath, to Clara Maria, dau. of Henry Bridges 
Smith, esq., of Upland-house, Bathwick. 

Dec. 13. At Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, Henry 
William, only son of Henry Currie, esq., of 
West Horsley-place, to Flora Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. and Ven. Archdeacon Yorke. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the Rev. Charles 
W. C. Bentinck, eldest son of the late Lord Chas. 
Bentinck, to Caroline Louisa, eldest dau. of 
Edw. Burnaby, esq., of Baggrave-hall, Leicester- 
shire. 

At Newton Solney, Derbyshire, Thomas Mill- 
gress Mills, M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
younger son of Richard Mills, esq., of Eltham, 
Kent, to Elizabeth, younger dau. of the late 
Henry Worthington, esq. 

At the residence of the bride’s mother, Pros- 
pect-hall, near Dublin, Geo. Henry Haigh, esq., 
of Grainsby-hall, Lincolnshire, to Emma Jane 
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Adelaide,:- youngest dau. of the late Sir Robert 
Way Harty, bart. 

At Mortlake, John L. Stothert, esq., son of 
Henry Stothert, esq., Perrymead, near Bath, to 
Lucy, second dau. of Henry Kendall, esq., Peru- 
vian Consul, the Limes, Mortlake. 

At Maidstone, the Rev. Abraham Peat, to Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late William Bryant, esq., of 
Chatham. 

Dec. 14. At Alrewas, Edw. Hemings Snoad, 
esq., Yoxall, eldest son of the late Rev. Ephraim. 
Hemings Snoad, M.A., Ashford, Kent, to Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late Francis Bond, esq., of 
the former place. 

At Creagh, co. Cork, M. Yeats, esq., of Kilne- 
mora, co. Kildare, to Ann Grace Maria, fifth dau. 
of the Ven. J. M. Trew, D.D., Rector of Creagh, 
and late Archdeacon of the Bahamas. 

At Curzon Chapel, Curzon-st., Mayfair, the 
Right Hon. George John Warren, Lord Vernon, 
to Frances Maria Emma Boothby, only dau. of 
the late Rev. B. Boothby and the Hon. Mrs. 
Boothby. 

At Cheltenham, Philip Reginald, second son 
of the late Hon. Philip James Cocks, of Stepple- 
hall, Salop, to Camilla, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. Newton, Vicar of Old Cleeve, Somerset. 

At Paddington, Edwin, second son of the late 
Thos. Martin, esq., of Hextle-house, East Peck- 
ham, Kent, to Martha, fourth dau. of Edward 
Hales, esq., of North Frith, Hadlow, Kent. 

At Preston, the Rev. Walter Lowe Clay, M.A., 
Curate of Kenilworth, to Elizabeth Jane Gorst, 
eldest dau. of the late E. C. Lowndes, esq., of 
West Cliff, Preston, and Eaton-place, London. 

Dec. 15. At Etwall, William Sherwood, esq., 
of Ryseholme Garth, Yorkshire, to Mary Ann 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late Sir Henry 
Boynton, bart. 

At Torquay, Capt. Sir Henry Vere Huntley, 
R.N., to Caroline, dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Drury, of Harrow, and Rector of Fingest, Bucks. 

At Antony, Cornwall, G. 8. Symons, esq., of 
Chaddlewood, Devon, to the Hon. Adéle Isabella, 
second dau. of Lord and Lady Graves. 

At Dorchester, Henry Harrison Bartlett, esq., 
H.M.’s 69th Regt. son of the Rev. T. Bartlett, 
Rector of Burton Latimer, Northamptonshire, to 
Emma Maria, only dau. of W. D. Tapp, esq., 
Dorchester. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. Joseph 
Abbot, Vicar of Corsham, Wilts, to Selina Matilda 
Caroline, dau. of the late Sir John E. Eardley 
Wilmot, bart., and widow of Wade Browne, esq., 
of Monckton Farleigh-house, Wilts. 

At Kelso, James Edwards, esq., of Benarth, 
near Conway, Deputy Lieut. and late High Sheriff 
of Carnarvon, to Harriet, youngest dau. of the 
late George Main, esq., and niece of Robt. Main, 
esq., of Ravensbourne-park, Lewisham, Kent, 

At Sheffield, George Brady, esq., of Winchel- 
sea-lodge, Essex, to Elizabeth, only surviving 
dau. of the late Henry Benson, esq., of Sandtoft, 
near Thorne, 

At South Cave, Godfrey Binns, jun., esq., of 
Newhouse-hall, Huddersfield, to Ellen Holdgate, 
third dau. of John Scholfield, esq., of Faxfleet- 
hall, Yorkshire. 
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At All Saints’, St. John’s-wood, the Rev. G: 
R. Port, Rector of Grafton Flyford, Worcester, 
to Frances Elizabeth Ann, y t dau. of the 
late G. Syers, esq., of Boughton-ho., Cheshire. 

Dec. 17. At Upper Clapton, Col. Henry Chas. 
Barnston Daubeney, C.B., late of the 55th Foot, 
to Henrietta Anne, only dau. of Chas. Jacomb, 
esq., of Upper Clapton, Middlesex. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Francis Ben- 
thall, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to Susanna, 
widow of D. N. Bates, esq., of Sudbury, Suffolk. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, O. W. Ham- 
brough, esq., of Pipewall-hall, Northampton- 
shire, to the Hon. Caroline Mary Hood, only dau. 
of the late Right Hon. Samuel Tibbits, third 
Viscount Hood. 

At Clapham, Samuel Cook Frankish, esq , of 
New Palace-yard, Westminster, and Larkhall- 
lane, Clapham, to Sarah Milanie Pauline, eldest 
dau. of the late James Creed, esq., of Segrave- 
place, Pitville, Cheltenham. 

At Hingham, Norfolk, the Rev. Edmund Green, 
youngest son of Alexander Green, esq., of Chip- 
ping-hill, Witham, Essex, and Curate of Great 
Bedwyn, Wilts, to Flora, youngest dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Christopher Hodgson, of the 
Bombay Artillery. 

Dec. 20. At Leigh, Worcestershire, James 
Stewart, esq., of the Stock Exchange, London, 
fourth son of Duncan Stewart, esq., Attorney- 
General of Bermuda, to Julia Bramson, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Geo. P. Reinagle, esq. 

At Winkfield, Thomas Henry, younger son of 
the late Matthew Babington, esq., of Rothley, 
Leicestershire, to Clara, fourth surviving dau. 
of the late John K. Gilliat, esq., of Fern-hill, 
Berks. 

At Kensington, Michael, eldest son of the late 
Michael Hughes, esq., of Sherdley-hall, Lanca- 
shire, to Ellinor Mary, only dau. of the late 
Rear-Adm. Colin Campbell,of Ardpatrick, Argyle- 
shire, N.B. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Frederick, son of 
the Rev. Edward B.-Bagshawe, Rector of Eyam, 
Derbyshire, to Frances Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Capt. J. Geo. Boss, R.N., M.P., of Otterington- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 22. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wm. 
Daniels Hay, esq., R.N., H.M.S. “ Britannia,” 
to Emma Louisa Inglis, second dau. of Edwin 
Augustus Seagrove, of the Hard, Portsea. 

At Marylebone, George Willes, esq., of Hun- 
gerford-park, Berks, and Chippenham - house, 
Bucks, to Helena, third dau. of F. H. Mitchell, 
esq., of Upper Wimpole-st. 

At St. Mary’s Maulden, the Rev. John Stone, 
B.A., youngest son of the late Major Stone, Rus- 
sell-place, and grandson of the Right Hon. Baron 
Metge, formerly of Dublin, to Emily Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Charles Moore, R.N., Maul- 
den-cottage, Deputy-Lieut., Bedford. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Francis J. 
Tyssen Amiel, late 73rd Regt., son of W. E. 
Amiel, esq., R.N., to Isabel, relict of J. M. Col- 
ston, esq., and only child of the late Rev. George 
Preston, Rector of Lexden, near Colchester. 

At Elgin, Scotland, George Wilson, esq., Royal 
Monmouthshire Light Infantry, to Maria Mul- 
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grave, youngest dau. of the Hon. John Salmon, 
President of the Legislative Council of Jamaica. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, John Digby, esq., of 
the Middle Temple, second son of Benj. Digby, 
esq., of Balincurra, co. Westmeath, to Henrietta 
Florence, second dau. of the late Richard Sharp, 
esq., of Apps-court, Surrey. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. F. R. Pentreath, 
Second Master of the Royal Medical College, to 
Dorcas, youngest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
of Regent’s-park. 

Dec. 23. At Stapleton, near Bristol, William 
Kortright, eldest son of James Brock, esq., of 
the Island of Guernsey, and Stapleton, to 
Arabella, eldest dau. of 8. A. G. Young, esq., 
late of the H.E.I.C. Service, of Alma-vale, 
Clifton. 

Dec. 26. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Norman Bur- 
nand, esq., Coldstream Guards, third son of Geo. 
Burnand, esq., of Sussex-sq., Hyde-park, to Cora, 
only child of Edward Sivewright, esq., late Capt. 
12th Royal Lancers. 

Dec. 27. At Paddington, Fred. Geo. Chaplin, 
son of the late Joseph Chaplin, esq., of Maryle- 
bone, to Mary Ann Jewell, youngest dau. of the 
late William Jewell, esq., of Winchester. 

At Eastbourne, Charles Brodie Lock, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, Lincoln’s-inn, eldest son of Sir 
Charles Locock, bart., to Fanny Bird, second 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Pitman, Vicar of East- 
bourne, and Prebendary of Chichester. 

At Shen'ey, Herts, the Rev. Alfred Child, M.A., 
of Exe’er College, Oxon., eldest surviving son 
of 8. P. Child, esq., of Wood-hall, Shenley, to 
Louisa Charlotte, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Dash- 
wood, of the Grange, Shenley. 

At Langton, St. Andrew’s, Horncastle, George 
Storer, esq., of Thoroton-hall, Nottinghamshire, 
to Harriette Anne, widow of Dr. Manson, of 
Spynie, N.B., and eldest dau. of Moffat Palmer, 
esq., of H«rncastle, 

At St. George’s, Camberwell, the Rev. H. C. 
Day, son of T. H. Day, esq., of Frindsbury, Kent, 
to Mary Catherine, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
G. Perry, Vicar of Shudy Camps, Cambridgeshire. 

At Hampton, the Rev. W. G. G. Austin, M.A., 
eldest son of the Bishop of Guiana, to Mary 
Emily Gray, dau. of the late W. T. Smyth, esq., 
formerly of H.M.’s 87th Regt. 

At Edinburgh, W. C. Sterling, esq., of Edin- 
barnet, Dumbartonshire, to Catherine Caroline, 
eldest dau. of Major-Gen. D. Macleod. 

At Hove, Charles Swaby Smith, esq., surgeon, 
Burbage, Wilts, eldest son of the late John Whit- 
taker Smith, esq., surgeon, of Finsbury-sq., Lon- 
don, to Margaret Tyssen, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Francis Tebbutt, of St. Catherine-terrace, 
Hove, Brighton. 

At Broxbourne, Herts, George W. M. Harmer, 
Lieut. 8lst Regt., son of the late Comm. Harmer, 
R.N., to Cecilia, youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Horley, esq., of Hoddesdon, Herts. 

At Tunbridge Wells, William Alder, esq., of 
Wells, Somerset, to Emily Jane, only dau. of 
H. Lindsell Sopswith, esq., of Tunbridge Wells. 

At Whitby, the Rev. Ralph Proud, Incumbent 
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of Ingleby Greenhow, near Stokesley, to Ann 
Wilson, youngest dau. of the late Mr. Stephen 
Nesfield, shipowner, of Whitby. 

Dec. 28. At Rugby, the Rev. Raymond H. 
Smythies, M.A., of Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge, 
to Isabella Jane, dau. of the Rev. Charles Alleyne 
Anstey, of Rugby. 

At North Weald, Hugh Dawson Raincock, esq., 
of Great Woodcote, Beddington, Surrey, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Thos. Hart, esq., of North 
Weald-pl., Epping, Essex. 

At Onchan, Isle of Man, the Rev. Joshua Jones, 
M.A., Vice-Principal of the Training College, 
York, to Mary Helena, only child of the late John 
Yates, esq., of Lima, South America. 

At York, the Rev. T. H. Stokoe, M.A., of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, to Sarah Emily, dau. of 
R. Spofforth, esq., of Millfield, York. 

Dee. 29. At Chester, George Crowdy, esq., of 
the India-office, to Anne Dutton, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. E. F. Whitehouse, Incumbent of Salt- 
ney-cum-Lache, Cheshire. 

At Bridgenorth, William Joseph, youngest son 
of the late Thos. Kingsbury, esq., to Caroline 
Louisa Sophia Georgiana, eldest dau. of the Hon. 
and Rev. Henry Edmund Bridgeman. 

At Battersea, the Rev. M. J. Fuller, of St. Mary 
Tavy, Devon, to Helen Nattali, second dau. of 
B. Edgington, esq., of Lavender-hill, Surrey. 

At Banham, Norfolk, the Rev. Henry East- 
field Bayly, of the College, Cheltenham, to 
Martha Georgiana, second dau. of the Rev. John 
George Fardell, Rector of Banham. 

Dec. 31. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. Geoffrey Browne, only surviving son of 
the Lord Oranmore and Browne, to Christina, 
only surviving child of the late Alexander Gu- 
thrie, esq., of the Mount, Ayrshire. 


Jan, 2. At East Teignmouth, the Rev. Dr. 
Good, of Highweek, Newton Abbott, Devon, to 
Esther Anna Samuda. 

Jan, 3.. The Right Hon. the Earl of Hopetoun, 
to Etheldred Anne, eldest dau. of C. T. S. Birch 
Reynardson, esq., of Holywell-hall, Lincolnshire. 

At River, near Dover, Edward Lewis, youngest 
son of Samuel Hill, esq., Surbiton-hill, Surrey, 
and the Rule-office, Temple, to Mary Ann Tidd, 
second dau. of Felix Friend Collingwood, esq., 
River, and niece of the late William Tidd, esq., 
of the Inner Temple. 

At Dartford, Frederic G. Gibson, of Sitting- 
bourne, Kent, to Ellen Cracroft, eldest dau. of 
William Cracroft Fooks, esq., of Bowman’s- 
lodge, Dartford, and Chancery-lane, barrister- 
at-law. 

At Dudley, the Rev. Wm. Stanley De Courcy 
Ireland, M.A., eldest son of George Lewis Ire- 
land, esq., and nephew of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Edmund Stanley, M.P., of Richmond, Surrey, 
Prime Sergeant, and the late Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Madras, to Mary Anne, sixth 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Browne, Vicar of Dudley. 

At Brighton, the Rev. John Image, M.A., to 
Sarah Blizard, second dau. of John Lawrence, 
esq., of Brighton. 
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THe MARCHIONESS OF Bours. 


Dec.28. At Edinburgh, the Marchioness 
of Bute. 

Lady Sophia Frederica Christina, second 
daughter of the first Marquis of Hastings, 
was born Feb. 1, 1809, and on the 10th of 
April, 1845, married John, second Marquis 
of Bute. In less than three years her Lady- 
ship was left a widow, with one child, 
John Patrick, the present Marquis, born 
Sept. 12, 1847. 

The deceased lady was on a journey from 
Cardiff Castle to the Isle of Bute at the 
time of her death, and in both these places 
of her habitual residence her loss is severely 
felt. The Sophia Gardens at Cardiff had 
been recently given by her for the recrea- 
tion of the inhabitants, and the islanders 
of Bute have even greater obligations to 
her. A local journal says, “In this county 
(Ayr), and in the adjacent Island of Bute 
in particular, her premature decease will 
be universally deplored, not only on ac- 
count of the ties of family connection and 
long residence, but also for those remark- 
able qualities of head and heart by which 
she was distinguished. To strong natural 
abilities she united great accomplishments 
and a large store of knowledge and in- 
formation. Nor was literary distinction 
wanting, as the manner in which she per- 
formed the pious labour of editing the 
Poems of her sister, Lady Flora Hastings, 
and the Journals of her father, Francis, 
Marquis of Hastings, has elicited from 
competent critics the highest commenda- 
tions. But it was chiefly to more private 
duties that Lady Bute’s inexhaustible 
energies and accurate business habits were 
devoted; and admirable, indeed, was the 
fidelity with which the many duties of 
her exalted station, and of her varied re- 
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lations as a daughter, a wife, and a mother, 
were discharged. . Her princely charities 
and benefactions were dispensed with the 
utmost thoughtfulness and delicacy, while 
the charms of her agreeable manners, and 
the effect of her noble personal appearance, 
were enhanced by the graces and humility 
of a Christian gentlewoman.”—Ayr Ob- 
server. 


Tur Eart or Camperpowy, K.T. 


Dec, 22. Robert Dundas Duncan, first 
Earl of Camperdown. 

His Lordship was the eldest surviving 
son of the celebrated Admiral Lord Vis- 
count Duncan, K.B., by Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. Robert Dundas, of 
Arniston, Lord President of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, and eldest brother of 
the famous Henry Dundas, first Viscount 
Melville. The late peer chose his place from 
the first with the Whig Opposition, but 
seldom spoke in Parliament till 1820, when 
he took some active part in the trial of 
Queen Caroline. Of late years Lord Camper- 
down has not taken much part in public life, 
and beyond the ample circle of attached re- 
lations and friends who shared his genial 
hospitality, was best known amongst his 
own thriving tenautry and his neighbours 
in the country, by whom he was generally 
beloved and respected. Lord Camperdown 
married, in 1805, Janet, daughter of Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, Bart., of North Berwick, 
and Tantallon Castle in East Lothian, who 
survives him, together with two sons and 
two daughters, His Lordship is succeeded 
by his eldest son, Viscount Duncan, M.P. 
for the county of Forfar, who was born in 
1812, and married, in 1839, Julia, eldest 
daughter of Sir George and the Hon. Lady 
Philipps, of Weston Ilouse, Warwickshire, 
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by whom he has two sons, the elder of 
whom is Robert, now Viscount Duncan, of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and the second, 
George, is now at Eton. 


Lorp HOLLAND. 

Dec. 18. At Naples, after a short but 
severe illness, Henry Edward Vassall, Lord 
Holland. 

The deceased, who was born March 7, 
1802, was the only son of Henry Richard, 
the third Lord Holland, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. Richard Vassall. 

He entered the diplomatic service in 
1831, and was for some time an attaché 
of the embassy at St. Petersburg, whence 
he removed, in 1832, to Turin as Secretary 
of Legation. In July, 1835, he proceeded 
to Vienna in a similar capacity, and con- 
tinued there till April, 1838, whenhis Lord- 
ship was appointed Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Germanic Confederation. Hav- 
ing held that post up to December, 1838, 
he removed to Florence, where he was 
Resident Minister up to June, 1846, when, 
on vacating that post at the court of Tus- 
cany, he retired altogether from diploma- 
tic duties from the indifferent state of his 
health. On the death of his father, Octo- 
ber 22, 1840, he succeeded to the title and 
family estates. His Lordship, who married, 
May 9, 1833, Lady Mary Augusta, only 
daughter of the late Earl of Coventry, not 
leaving any issue, the barony becomes ex- 
tinct. 


Lorp HastIn@s. 

Dec. 27. In London, suddenly, of para- 
lysis, Jacob Astley, Lord Hastings. 

The deceased peer was the eldest son of 
Sir Jacob Henry Astley, fifth baronet, by 
the youngest daughter and co-heir of Mr, 
Samuel Browne, of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
and was born on the 13th of November, 
1797, so that he had only just entered his 
sixty-third year. He succeeded to the 
baronetcy and large estates in Norfolk 
and Northumberland on the demise of his 
father, in 1817, and represented the 
Western division of Norfolk, in the Liberal 
interest, from 1832 up to 1837, he and his 
ancestors having sat in no less than twenty- 
one Parliaments for the county. 


Sir Jacob married, on the 22nd of March, 
1819, Georgiana Caroline, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Henry W. Dashwood, 
Bart., and sister of the late Marchioness of 
Ely, by whom he leaves issue two sons, 
the Hon. Jacob Henry Delaval Astley, 
born in 1822, and the Hon. and Rev. 
Delaval Loftus Astley, born in 1825, 
and married to the Hon. Frances Diana, 
daughter of the late Viscount Canterbury. 
In 1841 Sir Jacob was summoned to the 
House of Peers, in the ancient Barony of 
Hastings, being one of the heirs of John 
Hastings, by his co-heiress, Elizabeth, the 
Barony having been long in abeyance. 

Mr. E. P. Shirley, in his “ Noble and 
Gentle Men of England,” says the family is 
“descended from the noble house of Astley 
Castle, in Warwickshire, and traced to 
William de Estlega, in the 12th of Henry 
II., and in the female line from the Con- 
stables, of Melton Constable, which estate 
came into the family by the second mar- 
riage of Thomas Lord Astley, with Edith, 
third sister and co-heir of Geffery de Con- 
stable, in the time of Henry III. Astley 
Castle descended by an heiress to the 
Greys of Ruthin, afterwards Marquises of 
Dorset and Dukes of Suffolk. Hill Mor- 
ton, in Warwickshire, was also the seat of 
this family from the reign of Heury III. 
The Astleys, formerly of Patishull, in Staf- 
fordshire, were the elder branch, sprung 
from the first marriage of Thomas Lord 
Astley, who was killed in the Barons’ 
wars at Evesham (49th of Henry IIL), 
extinct 1771. The Astleys, now of Everley, 
in Wiltshire, Baronets 1821, descend from 
the second son of Walter Astley, of Patis- 
hull, the father of the first baronet of that 
line (1662.)” 

The deceased peer is succeeded in the 
ancient barony and estates by the Hon. 
Henry Delaval Astley, formerly of the 2nd 
Regiment of Life Guards. 


Lorp Macavnay. 

Dee, 28. At Kensington, Thomas Bab- 
ington, Lord Macaulay. 

The deceased was born on the 25th of 
October, 1800, at Rothley Temple, Leices- 
tershire, and was the son of Zachary Mac- 
aulay, well known for his exertions, in 
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company with Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
for the abolition of the slave trade. After 
graduating with high honour at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was elected to the 
Craven Scholarship in 1821, and became a 
Fellow in the succeeding year. In 1826 
he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 
As early as 1824 he had given evidence of 
his literary talent by some poems contri- 
buted to various magazines; and in 1826 
his essay on Milton appeared in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” which gave promise of 
his future eminence. He espoused the 
Whig side in politics, was an able defender 
of their views, and though but young, and 
little of a lawyer, he was appointed a Com- 
missioner of Bankruptcy; and in 1830, that 
he might give them parliamentary support, 
the Marquis Lansdowne caused him to be 
returned as member for Calne. He after- 
wards became Secretary to the Board of 
Control, and in the discussions on the 
Reform Bill, defended the policy of the 
Grey ministry against all opponents. In 
1832 Mr. Macaulay was returned with 
Mr. John Marshall as member for the 
newly enfranchised borough of Leeds. 
Two years after, to the disappointment of 
his constituents, he accepted an appoint- 
ment in India. His position there was 
most important, but he failed to give satis- 
faction to the European population. He 
was not simply a member of the Supreme 
Council, but its legal adviser, and the spe- 
cial object of his mission was to prepare 
a new Indian code of law. He was there- 
fore exempted from all share in the ad- 
ministration of affairs; he had four assis- 
tants to help him in his labours, and the 
penal code which was produced under his 
superintendence is mainly to be attributed 
to him. Containing some twenty-six 
chapters divided into nearly five hundred 
clauses, this code was published after Mr. 
Macaulay’s return to this country in 1838, 
and its great ability acknowledged; but 
unfortunately, it was rather admired than 
obeyed ; it would not work. The variety 
of races and customs to which it was ap- 
plied has prevented even the attempt to 
put it in practice. One of its enactments, 
indeed, was so odious to the English in- 
habitants, that they gave it the appellation 
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of the “Black Act.” It abolished the 
right of appealing from the Local Courts 
to the Supreme Court at the Presidency. 
This right had hitherto been exclusively 
enjoyed by Europeans, and now it was 
proposed to put them on the same footing 
with natives, giving to both a certain 
right of appeal, but appeal only to the 
highest Provincial Courts. 

Mr. Macaulay held his post for three 
years, and on his return to England pro- 
duced those well-known sketches of Lord 
Clive and Warren Hastings,— due, no 
doubt, to the acquaintance with Indian 
affairs he had acquired in Calcutta. In 
1839 he accepted the office of Secretary 
at War, and in 1840 was returned to Par- 
liament for the city of Edinburgh. At an 
earlier period of his life Mr. Macaulay 
had produced several spirit-stirring bal- 
lads, as “The Spanish Armada,” “ The 
Battle of the League,” and “Ivry ;” but 
now he tried his powers on a larger scale, 
and in 1842 gave to the world his “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome.” His essays, which 
had been previously published in America, 
were in the following year collected into 
three volumes. It is believed that his 
latest contribution to the “Edinburgh” 
was the second part of his “ Essay on Lord 
Chatham,” which appeared in the autumn 
of 1844. At the restoration of the Whig 
party to power in 1846, Mr. Macaulay was 
appointed Paymaster of the Forces, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. In consequence, how- 
ever, of a serious disagreement between 
him and his constituents, with regard to 
the Maynooth grant, the citizens of Edin- 
burgh rejected him at the election of 
1847 in favour of Mr.Cowan. In 1852 
he and his Edinburgh friends were recon- 
ciled; they elected him free of expense, 
and he continued their member until he 
was raised to the peerage in 1857. His 
attention to parliamentary duties was, 
however, interfered with by attacks of heart 
complaint, which warned him to avoid 
the excitement of public speaking, and Lis 
efforts were mainly directed to the pro- 
duction of a History of England, which he 
hoped to bring down to recent times, but 
which, after at least ten years’ labour, re- 
mains a mere fragment. The first two 
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volumes were published in 1849, two more 
in 1855, and two more have been for some 
time understood to be on the eve of com- 
pletion. Of the graces of style and charm 
of narrative of this remarkable work there 
cannot be two opinions, but it is equally 
certain that it is prejudiced and inaccu- 
rate, that it apportions praise and blame 
only with a view to the laudation of the 
men of the Revolution, and that its au- 
thor has been correctly described as an 
“apologist for all Whigs and all Whig 
measures.” The book has, however, taken 
its stand as a classic, although, like the 
often blamed but still popular History of 
David Hume, in point of authority it falls 
as far below many well-known works which 
treat of the same period, as it rises above 
them in fascination. 


THe Princess ANNA SAPIEHA. 


Nov. 26. At Paris, aged 86, the Princess 
Anna Sapieha, mother-in-law of the Prince 
Czartoryski. 

She was born in 1774, and was related 
to some of the most illustrious families of 
Poland. Her father, André Zamoyski, 
Grand Chancellor of the crown, who was 
esteemed the model of every civil virtue, 
laid down the seals of office at the time of 
the Russian troops’ interference with the 
Senate in 1768, retiring voluntarily into 
private life. Her mother, by birth the 
Princess Czartoryski, on the breaking out 
of the insurrection in 1792, made an of- 
fering to Kosciusko of three millions for 
the cause of her country. Such were the 
parents by whom the character of the 
Princess Anna was moulded, In 1794 she 
married the Prince Alexander Sapieha, 
who, when there seemed a promise of help 
to Poland coming from France, devoted 
himself to the service of Napoleon. A 
premature death removed him from his 
family in 1812. The Princess remained a 
widow with her two children, Prince Leon 
Sapieha and the Princess Anna, who be- 
came wife of Prince Czartoryski. In 1831, 
after the disaster which befel her country, 
the Princess Sapieha bestowed upon the 
wounded in the hospitals the most cou- 
rageous and devoted attentions, and to the 


families of the victims of the strife she 
gave the consolations of her sympathetic 
heart and the succours of her fortune. 
In 1836 she went to join the Prince Czar- 
toryski, whom she highly esteemed, in his 
exile; and from that time her entire life 
and the débris of her fortune were conse- 
crated to the alleviation of the privations 
of her suffering compatriots. As humble 
as she was generous, those who were aided 
by her often knew not what hand had 
helped them. Every moment was occu- 
pied by her in becoming acquainted with 
others’ misfortunes, in consoling them, in 
seeking the means to help them by the 
most prudent administration of her in- 
come. To the qualities of a firm and en- 
lightened spirit she joined all the graces 
of a Christian, and her conversation on 
all subjects had the charm of a lively and 
attractive spirit. 


Rieut Hon. Henry Fitzroy, M.P. 


Dec. 22. In Sussex-square, Kemp Town, 
Brighton, the Right Hon. Henry Fitzroy, 
M.P. 

The right hon. gentleman was a son of 
the second Baron Southampton, and only 
brother and heir-presumptive of the pre- 
sent Lord. He was born on the 2nd of May, 
1807, in Stanhope-street, and was conse- 
quently in the 58rd year of his age. Mr. 
Fitzroy was first returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Great Grimsby, and 
after several times unsuccessfully contest- 
ing Lewes, he was returned in 1837, since 
which time he has sat for that borough. 
In 1846 he was a Lord of the Admiralty 
in Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry, and in 
December, 1852, he became Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and remained in that position till 
February, 1855. In March of the same 
year he was appointed Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons. Under 
the present Government he became Presi- 
dent of the Board of Works, which office 
he held up to the time of his decease, As 
a member of Parliament Mr. Fitzroy will 
be remembered by Acts, both relating to 
eminently practical subjects: the regu- 
lation of London cabs and the protection 
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to females from brutal assaults, are no 
mean contributions to our legislation. Of 
a still more valuable character was the Act 
extending the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts from £20 to £50. These were 
perfected whilst the hon. member was 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. 


THE Rieut Hon. Siz J. STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


Sept. 12. At Coblentz, aged 70, Sir 
James Stephen, K.C.B. 

The deceased, the son of James Stephen, 
Esq., & Master-in-Chancery, (descended 
from an old Cheshire family, and highly 
esteemed for his labours in the anti-slavery 
cause,) by Anne, only daughter of Henry 
Street, Esq., of Stoke-Newington, was 
born in the year 1788 or 1789, and re- 
ceived his education at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts in 1812. He had been already 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn, and he 
practised as a Chancery barrister from 
1812 till 1823. During all those years, 
however, he had been connected officially 
with the public service as counsel to the 
Colonial department, and though he then 
retired from the bar, he retained his offi- 
cial connection with Downing-street for 
the next ten years of his life, conjointly 
with the post of standing counsel to the 
Board of Trade. In 1833 he became, at 
first assistant, and afterwards permanent, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and continued to discharge the duties of 
that office for fourteen years; and on his 
retirement from the public servicé in 1847 
he was nominated a K.C.B., Civil Division, 
as a recognition of his public services of 
thirty-five years’ duration. 

“ His impressions of the state of our 
Government offices in general, and of the 
Colonial-office in particular, derived from 
this long and active experienee,” says one 
who knew him well, “ were published, to- 
gether with other opinions on the same 
subject, in a blue-book in 1855, when the 
subject of the re-organisation of the civil 
service by the adoption of a system of ap- 
pointment by merit, instead of by patron- 
age, was first agitated.” To the carrying 
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out of this great and important change, Sir 
James Stephen may be said with justice to 
have contributed as largely as, if not more 
largely than, any other individual, not 
excepting Sir Charles Trevelyan himself. 
Whilst at the Colonial-office he shewed 
himself one of the ablest, most industrious, 
and most persevering public servants that 
the State has ever numbered among its 
employés, and his retirement from that 
department was a great and signal loss. 
The occupations of the Colonial-office 
bringing him into daily contact with some 
of the most restless spirits of the day, 
were somewhat uncongenial to a man of 
refined and elegant tastes, and of a highly 
literary turn of mind, a calm and tranquil 
temperament, and of exquisite sensitive- 
ness, and thus he had some enemies, but, 
happily, he had more friends. The name 
of “King Stephen,” as expressive of the 
sway which he so long exercised in Down- 
ing-street, was the highest compliment 
that could be paid to that ceaseless labour 
and scientific skill with which he mas- 
tered, not only the great elements, but 
even the smallest details, relating to our 
vast and varied colonial empire. 

Whilst only known as an official, Sir 
James had been for years quietly at work, 
training himself for his appearance in a 
different character. In 1838 he com- 
menced writing for the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” and from that day forward a de- 
cided and much needed change may be 
noticed in the tone adopted by that pub- 
lication in its treatment of religion and 
cognate subjects. A collection of his arti- 
cles was reprinted and published in a se- 
parate form in 1849, under the title of 
“ Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography.” In 
the same year Sir James Stephen was ap- 
pointed by the Crown as successor to the 
late Professor Smyth, at Cambridge, as 
Regius Professor of Modern History, an 
appointment which he held to his death ; 
he also held the Professorship of Modern 
History at Haileybury College for some 
years before the breaking up of that in- 
stitution. 

The chief of the publications of Sir 
James Stephen are his “Lectures on the 
History of France,” 2 vols., 1851. His 
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Essays have already been several times 
reprinted; and he also published one or 
two lectures delivered to popular institu- 
tions. Sir James was married, and has 
left issue, one son being in the legal pro- 
fession. 


Sir Ricwarp B. CROWDER. 


Dec. 5. Suddenly, Sir Rd. B. Crowder, 
one of the Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas. The learned Judge was in court on 
the preceding Saturday, to all appearance 
in his usual health. 

He was the eldest son of the late Mr. 
William H. Crowder, of Montague Place, 
and was in his 64th year. The learned 
gentleman was educated at Eton, and Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. In 1821 he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn, and for a 
long series of years went the Western Cir- 
cuit. On the death of Sir Charles Wether- 
all, the late Judge was appointed Recorder 
of Bristol, which honourable position he 
held for nearly eight years, when in 1854 
he was appointed one of the Puisne Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas, on which 
occasion he received the customary honour 
of knighthood. The deceased was for a few 
years in the House of Commons, having 
represented Liskeard in Parliament from 
January, 1849, up to his elevation to the 
Bench in 1854, after unsuccessfully con- 
testing Winchester in 1851. Sir Richard 
was for some years counsel for the Ad- 
miralty, and Judge Advocate to the Fleet. 


Tue Rev. R. S. Bayiey. 


Nov. 14. At Huxford, the Rev. Robert 
S. Bayley, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Eignbrook Chapel. 

Mr. Bayley was educated at Highbury 
Independent College, and was a man of 
varied acquirements. He had his first 
charge ‘at Louth, of which town he pub- 
lished a History. Thence he removed in 
1835 to Sheffield, where he was pastor of 
Howard-street Chapel for about ten years, 
and during the latter part of that time 
was the principal promoter of an edu- 
cational establishment called the People’s 
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College, in which he frequently gave 
lectures, on a variety of subjects. 

From Sheffield he removed to Queen- 
street Chapel, Ratcliffe Highway, London, 
where he officiated until his removal to 
Hereford, about two years ago. 

Beside the “History of Louth,” Mr, 
Bayley was the author of che following 
works :— 

“ Nature considered as a Revelation.” In 
two Parts: Part I. being an argument to 
prove that Nature should be regarded as a 
Revelation ; Part Il. furnishing specimens 
of the manner in which the Material Re- 
velation may be explained. 1836, 12mo. 

“Lectures on the Early History of the 
Christian Church.” 

“A new Concordance to the Hebrew 
Bible, juxta editionem Hooghtianam, and 
accommodated to the English Version:” in 
one volume octavo, and dedicated (by per- 
mission) to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

In October, 1846, he commenced a 
monthly periodical, devoted to the cause 
of popular education, under the title of 
“The People’s College Journal.” It was 
printed at the People’s College at Sheffield, 
but extended only to seven numbers, of 
which the last is dated May 1, 1847. 

Two Lectures on the Educational Ques- 
tion, delivered at the Town Hall, Shef- 
field, 1847. 

“A Course of Lectures on the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures.” 1852, 12mo.; and 
other Lectures and Sermons. 

In the title-page of some of his works 
the initials F.S.A. are attached to his 
name; but they did no¢ mean Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Mr. Bayley died very suddenly, of apo- 
plexy, after having experienced a previous 
attack, about three weeks before, whilst 
sitting in his study preparing a Lecture 
on the late eminent engineers, Stephenson 
and Brunel. 


Henry GreorGe Hoipen, Esq. 


Nov. 22. At his residence, Lower Craven 
Place, Kentish Town, Henry Geo. Holden, 
Esq., late Assistant Keeper (first class) in 
the Public Record Office. 

Mr. Holden was born in London, May 31, 
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1796, and commenced his public service as 
clerk in the Rolls Chapel Office, on May 
14, 1810, under the late John Kipling, 
Esq. When the Record Service was re- 
modelled, in 1840, Mr. Holden was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Keeper, and the Lords 
of the Treasury were pleased to direct his 
services to be reckoned from the date of his 
entry in1810. From that period, however, 
his duties became very onerous, but they 
were discharged with rigid punctuality, 
while his kind and courteous manner made 
the most favourable impression on all who 
came in contact with him. Thus several 
years passed away, but when the new Re- 
cord Offices were first brought into use, 
and the removal of documents from the 
other repositories commenced, his labour 
and responsibility were so greatly increased 
as entirely to break down his strength. 
He was much exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather in the severe winter of 
1855, while superintending the removal 
of War Oftice papers from cellars at White- 
hall, and he had the misfortune to be placed 
in the new offices while they were yet very 
unfit for occupation. At length, on the 
9th November, 1858, he was obliged, after 
nearly fifty years’ service, to quit his duties 
from an attack of rheumatism of the heart; 
from this he never rallied, but sank after 
a year’s very severe suffering. Mr. Holden 
his left a widow and four sons, beside an 
only sister who is a confirmed invalid, to 
lament the loss of a truly amiable man in 
every relation of life. 


Tomas Dg QUINCEY. 


Dec. 8. At Edinburgh, Thomas de 
Quincey, known as “the English Opium 
Eater.” 

The deceased was the son of a Man- 
chester merchant, and was born on the 
lith of August, 1785. He was early left 
an orphan, but received a liberal educa- 
tion, first at the Manchester Grammar- 
school, and afterwards at Oxford, where 
he resided for five years. While yet a 
very young man, he adopted the baneful 
practice of opium-eating, and thus made 
shipwreck both of a high intellect and a 
good fortune. He became acquainted with 
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Wordsworth, Lamb, Coleridge, and other 
men of their class, but did not turn to 
literature, except as an amusement, until 
near his fortieth year, when pecuniary 
embarrassments compelled him to become 
a contributor to the “London Magazine,” 
in which he published his “Confessions of 
an Opium Eater.” From that time he la- 
boured with great but fitful industry on 
a variety of publications, and shewed 
talents that might have produced some- 
thing very far more valuable than mere 
contributions to periodicals, had their pos- 
sessor been a man instead of a dreamer. 
In 1832 he took up his residence in Scot- 
land, and in its metropolis, though living 
in studied seclusion, he had a group of 
enthusiastic admirers. The “ Scotsman” 
says, “ No one could even have casual in- 
tercourse with such a man without ever 
after cherishing towards him a feeling of 
kindly and admiring interest. When his 
often feeble health, and always uncertain 
spirits, permitted him in later years to 
mingle, at rarest intervals, at a small 
social circle at his own house or elsewhere, 
he was always one of the most cheerful of 
the party, touching every topic with the 
lights of his exquisitely delicate fancy, and 
enjoying, with catholic zest, now the play- 
ful prattle of a child, and again the sharp 
encounter of maturest wits. His conver- 
sation had an inexpressible charm; with 
all that beauty of language, subtlety of 
thought, variety of illustration, and quaint- 
ness of humour that distinguish his writ- 
ings, his talk never either became pedantic, 
or degenerated into soliloquy or mono- 
logue. It was that of a highly accom- 
plished scholar and gentleman; his whole 
manner and bearing had something of 
almost chivalrous polish and refinement of 
tone, the result not more of intercourse 
with refined society than of his exquisitely 
considerate and courteous nature. A na- 
ture so deep and tender drew towards 
itself affection as largely as admiration ; 
and with profound esteem for the learning, 
the power, the genius of the writer, will 
alweys mingle much love for the man.” 
The estimate in England has not been so 
favourable. The “ Atheneum” remarks, 
“ De Quincey has been censured with just 
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severity for want of fidelity to his friends ; 
but the truth is, he treated them no worse 
than he used himself. Indorsing a senti- 
ment of Coleridge’s, he has remarked in 
one of his papers, ‘ Malice is not always of 
the heart ; there is a malice of the under- 
standing and the fancy.’ It was his mis- 
fortune to exhibit in his writings both 
forms of malevolence; and he displayed 
them alike to himself and his old friends 
indiscriminately, and, we believe, at times 
unconsciously. Deleterious seclusion from 
society, continued indulgence in opium, 
the scarcely less hurtful practice of un- 
ceasingly speculating on his own emotions, 
deprived his heart and intellect of their 
best qualities. He possessed taste, but he 
lacked creative energy ; and his subtle and 
highly-refined intellect was ingenious and 
acute rather than powerful.” 

Thomas de Quincey has left five children 
—three daughters and two sons. His 
eldest daughter, the wife of Mr. Robert 
Craig, a farmer in Ireland, and his youngest 
daughter, were present at his death-bed. 
The second daughter, the wife of Colonel 
Baird Smith, is with her husband in In- 
dia. The two sons are absent from the 
country : one is in India, a captain in the 
army, and the other is a physician in 
Brazil. 


Tue Rev. T. W. Lancaster, B.D. 


Dec, 12. Suddenly, at his lodgings in 
Oxford, the Rev. T. W. Lancaster, B.D., 
Rector of Over Worton (1849). 

The deceased matriculated at Oriel Col- 
lege, in 1804; took his B.A. in 1807; 
gained the Michel Scholarship at Queen’s 
College in 1808, and the Michel Fellow- 
ship in 1809; took his M.A. in 1810. In 
1831 he was appointed Bampton Lecturer, 
and Select Preacher the same year; and 
Public Examiner in 1832 and 1833. 

Mr. Lancaster was formerly Chaplain 
to the Dowager Countess of Guilford, 
second master of Magdalen Grammar- 
school, and Vicar of Banbury. He was the 
author of many valuable works, among 
which we may enumerate his Bampton 
Lectures, “On the Popular Evidence of 
Christianity ;” “The Nichomachean Ethics 
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of Aristotle, Edited and Illustrated ;” 
“Vindicie Symbolice, or a Treatise on 
Creeds, Articles of Faith and Articles of 
Doctrine” (not completed); “The Har. 
mony of the Law and the Gospel with 
regard to a Future State ;” “The Alliance 
of Education and Civil Government, with 
Strictures on the University of London ;” 
“A Treatise on Confirmation;” beside 
which he wrote many pamphlets on ques- 
tions of the day some years ago, but of 
late his failing health had obliged him to 
abandon literary pursuits. 


Rev. JOHN SHARPE. 


Dec. 27. At Castle Eaton, Wilts, aged 
90, the Rev. John Sharpe, Rector of that 
parish. 

Mr. Sharpe was the only child of the 
Rev. John Sharpe, Curate and Lecturer 
of Clapham, Surrey, and subsequently 
Rector of Saxby, Lincolnshire, and was 
born at Dorking, on the 11th of June, 
1769. Having been educated at St. 
Paul’s School, he was elected a Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and took 
the degree of B.A. in 1792. Soon after 
his admission into holy orders, Mr. Sharpe 
went into Sussex, and was unceasingly 
employed in the duties of his profes- 
sion for more than fifty years in the 
diocese of Chichester, having held succes- 
sively the curacies of Hoo, Ninfield, Jev- 
ington, Littlington, East Blachington, 
Elsted, and Treyford-cum-Didling, and 
lastly, the perpetual curacy of Shipley, 
which he resigned in 1847, on being pre- 
sented to the rectory of Castle Eaton by 
the Rev. Edward Goddard. Mr. Sharpe 
was an accomplished scholar, and the pe- 
rusal of the works of his favourite classical 
authors formed part of the amusement of 
his leisure hours till within a few weeks 
of his death. In 1815 he published a 
translation of William of Malmesbury’s 
“ History of the Kings of England,” and 
afterwards prepared for the press, but did 
not print, a translation of William of New- 
burg’s “Chronicle.” He was associated 
with the late Mr. Henry Petrie in collect- 
ing and arranging for the press “ Mate- 
rials for the History of Britain,” and for 
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many years much of his time, not occupied 
by the performance of his parochial duties, 
was bestowed on that work ; but owing, it 
is believed, to an informality in his ap- 
pointment, he received no remuneration 
whatever from the Government for his 
labours. Mr. Sharpe has left a widow and 
four sons and four daughters; four other 
sons and one daughter died before him. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Nov. 12. At his residence, Great Bedford-st., 
Bath, aged 68, the Rev. Jas. Edw. De Visme. 

Nov. 13. At Sutton-in-Ashfield, aged 76, the 
Rev. William Goodacre, Perpetual Curate of 
Mansfield- Woodhouse, of Skegby, and of Sutton- 
in-Ashfield, Notts. 

Nov. 15. Aged 69, the Rev. W. B. Bransby, 
Chaplain to the Union House, Wickham Market, 
and Perpetual Curate of Charsfield, Suffolk. 

Nov. 16. Aged 60, the Rev. Geo. Boodle Clare, 
Perpetual Curate of Shareshill, Staffordshire. 

Nov. 17. Aged 79, the Rev. John Higgs Hunt, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Vicar of Weedon-Beck, Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. Thomas Crowther, Perpetual Curate 
of St, John, Halifax. 

The Rev. Henry Martin, Rector of Inver, 
di ese of Connor. 

Nov. 19. At Little Packington Rectory, aged 
60, the Hon. and Rev. Charles Finch, M.A., 
Rector of Packington and of Meriden, youngest 
brother of the late Earl of Aylesford. 

At Coddington, Herefordshire, the Rev. Edw. 
Lovell, B.C.L., Rector of that parish. 

Nov. 22. At Bourton-on-the-Water, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 71, the Rev. B. 8. Hall. 

At the Rev. C. B. Carlon’s, Bishop - Sutton, 
Alresford, Hants, the Rev. Henry Collins, M.A., 
late Chaplain to her Britannic Majesty at Trieste, 
and recently Curate of St. Runwald, Colchester. 

Nov. 23. At the residence of his brother-in- 
law, the Rev. Dr. Parfitt, Incumbent of Glaston- 
bury, aged 70, the Rev. John Henry Bayly, B.A. 

Nov. 24, At the Rectory, aged 42, the Rev. 
Arthur Henry Anson, B.C.L., Rector of Potter- 
Hanworth, Leicestershire. 

At Chertsey, aged 74, the Rev. John Buckland, 
B.A., M.A., Rector of Trusham, Devonshire. 

Nov. 25. At the Vicarage, Heston, the Rev. 
Henry Scott Trimmer, - last surviving son of the 
celebrated Mrs. Trimmer,—55 years Vicar of 
Heston, Middlesex, and a Deputy-Lieut. for the 
county; and on the 27th, Mary Driver Trimmer, 
wife of the above. They had been married 56 
years, and Mrs. Trimmer survived the shock of 
her husband’s death only 48 hours. 

Nov. 27. Suddenly, at Lambley Rectory, near 
Nottingham, aged 53, the Rev. Halsted Elwin 
Cobden Cobden, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1832, formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Rector 
of Lambley (1847), Notts, son-in-law to Sir Geo. 
Carroll, of Cavendish-square. 
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Nov. 29. At Woolston, Devon, aged 46, the 
Rev. Charles Osmond, LL.B. 1839, Jesus College, 
Cambridge, Chaplain to Lord Lisle. 

Aged 79, the Rev. Daniel Ferguson, B.A. 1802, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, for upwards of 
51 years Rector of Walkington, and a magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieut. for the East Riding of the 
county of York. 

Nov. 3. The Rev. Henry Hall Davis, M.A. 

The Rev. Jabez Banks, Rector of Egham. 

Dec. 2. At Tooting, Surrey, aged 33, the Rev. 
John Reynolds, M.A., late Curate of Martock. 

At Bayswater, aged 63, the Rev. James Arrot 
Stewart, B.A., formerly Rector of Vange, Essex. 

Dec. 3. Aged 58, the Rev. Walter Chenery, 
B.A. 1825, M.A. 1828, Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Stuston (1832), Norfolk. 

Dec.4. At Wyddial Rectory, Herts, aged 81, 
the Rev. George Mason, Winster-hall, Derbysh. 

Dec. 5. Rev. Richard Board, B.C.L. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Rusland, aged 45, the Rev. James Dawson, 
Perpetual Curate of Belmont, Lancashire. 

Dec. 8. Rev. Dugard Douglas, Minister of the 
Established Church at Oban, was found by Sir 
John Maxwell’s gamekeeper, in Hagg's-wood, 
near Glasgow. An examination of the corpse 
shewed that death had resulted from exposure 
to the cold. 

At West Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire, after a short 
illness, aged $2, the Rev. Zrapaud Smyth, only 
son of the late John Smyth, esq., barrister-at- 
law, Dublin. 

Dec.9. At St. Lawrence, Isle of Thanet, aged 
78, the Rev. John Boyle Thomson, formerly Rector 
of Luddesdown, Kent. 

Dec. 12. Suddenly, the Rev. Thomas William 
Lancaster, M.A., Rector of Over- Worton, Oxford- 
shire. See Osrrvary. 

At Thornes, the Rev. Abraham Burlin Parkin- 
son, B.A., Perpetual Curate of Thornese, Yorksh. 

Dec. 13. At his residence, Marine-terr., aged 
70, the Rev. George Greaves, Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Herne Bay. 

Aged 39, the Rev. Thomas Blackburn, who 
committed self-destruction by cutting his throat 
with a razor, at his residence, Kensington-park- 
terrace North. It was stated in evidence that 
the deceased was a man of ability, and a writer 
in periodicals. He was proved, however, to have 
had many eccentric habits, and no cause for the 
suicide being ascertained, the jury returned a 
verdict of ‘* Insanity.” 

The Ven. James Kennedy, Rector of Abingdon, 
diocese of Emly, and Archdeacon of Waterford. 

Dec. 14. In Vere-st., Cavendish+sq., aged 73, the 
Rev. HenryTaylor, late Rector of Rampton, Cam- 
bridge, and formerly for more than thirty years 
Vicar of North Moreton, Berks. 

Dec. 15. Aged 51, the Rev. Charles Edmund 
Fewtrell- Wylde, B.A., late of the Uplands, Salop. 

Dec. 17. At his residence, Batheaston-court, 
aged 80, the Ven. C. A. Moysey, D.D., nineteen 
years Archdeacon of Bath. He resigned all his 
Church preferments in 1839. Dr. Moysey was the 
son of A. Moysey, esq., one of the Welsh Judges 
and M.P. for Bath. He married twice,—first a 
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dau. of F. Lownes Luttrell, esq., and secondly, 
a dau. of Sir Jas. Stewart, bart. 

At the Glebe, Kilfane, aged 88, the Ven. Crinus 
Irwin, Archdeacon of Ossory, Vicar-General of 
Leighlin, Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 

Dec. 18. At Beccles, aged 88, the Rev. Jarrett 
Dashwood, B.A., formerly Rector of Caistor St. 
Edmund’s, with Markshall, Norfolk. 

Dec. 19. At Moat-bank, Lichfield, aged 76, the 
Rev. Thomas Bradburne, B.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. George G. Purefoy, Curate of Clonegal, 
Ireland. 

Dec. 20. The Rev. Francis Thomas Cookson, 
M.A., Vicar of St. John the Evangelist, Leeds, in 
the fiftieth year of his incumbency. 

Aged 28, the Rev. Frederick William Johnson, 
second surviving son of the late Col. Johnson, of 
Walbury, Essex, and Curate of St. John’s, Great 
Yarmouth. The erection of the Beachmen’s 
Church there, of which he was curate, and of 
the schools in connection therewith, was largely 
owing to his zeal for the spiritual welfare of our 
seafaring population. He was on the eve of mar- 
riage with a young lady at whose father’s house 
he expired. 

At Bodicote Grange, near Banbury, aged 66, 

he Rev. George Mawson Nelson, B.V., late Fel- 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford. He committed 
suicide by shooting himself while in a state of 
temporary insanity. He had been suffering under 
the delusion of some supposed pecuniary difficul- 
ties. The deceased, who was a gentleman of large 
fortune, has left a wife and one dau. 

The Rev. William Cosgrave, Curate of Ferns, 
Ireland. 

Dec. 23, Aged 85, the Rev. John Stokes, Vicar 
of Cobham, and Rector of Milton, Kent. 

Dec. 26. Aged 68, the Rev. Henry Brougham 

Wm. Hillcoat, D.D., Incumbent of St. Matthew’s, 
Liverpool. 

Dec. 27, At his residence, Carr-st., Ipswich, 
aged 78, the Rev. Thomas Mason, Incumbent of 
Culpho, and late Chaplain of Barham Union. 

Aged 90, the Rev. John Sharpe, Rector of 
Castle Eaton, Wilts. See Osirvary. 

Dec. 29. At the residence of his father-in-law, 
T. C. Butler, esq., Roseville, Carlow, the Rev. 
Bartholomew La Barte, Vicar of Killee and Rath- 
moilan (Dunmore East), co. Waterford. 

Dec. 30. At Montague-pl., Russell-sq., aged 68, 
the Rev. William Carus Wilson, six weeks after 
the death of his beloved wife. 

Aged 47, the Rev. Thomas Trundle Storks,M.A., 
second son of Mr. Serjeant Storks. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Sept. 14. Sir James Stephen. See Onrrvary. 

Oct, 20. Daniel Rowland, esq. See Oprtuary, 
p. 85. 

Nov. 3. At Windsor, Nova Scotia, aged 88, 
Sarah, relict of the Hon. Judge Wilkins, late of 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. 

Nov. 4. At Calcutta, aged 26, Eleanor Maria, 


wife of Capt. E. Davidson, Bengal Engineers, and 
third surviving dau. of Sir G. H. Freeling, 
Bart. 

Nov. 5. At his father’s residence, Pall Mall, 
aged 25, Charles, son of Lieut.-Col. Bidlake. 

Nov. 8. At Guernsey, aged 74, Charlotte, 
widow of the Rev. J. Charles Bristed, M.A., of 
Dorchester. 

At Little Falmouth, Flushing, aged 34, the wife 
of James Tilly, jun., esq. 

Nov. 9. After a short illness, at Point de Galle, 
where he was holding the Sessions of the Supreme 
Court, aged 58, Sir William Carpenter Rowe, 
knt., Chief Justice of the Island of Ceylon. 

Nov. 10. At Florence, aged 70, Eliza, widow 
of Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Nov. 11. Off Ghazepore, on the Ganges, Col. 
F. G. A. Pinckney, C.B., commanding her 
Majesty's 73rd Regt. The regiment landed to 
follow to his last home their much-loved and 
gallant chief. 

Nov, 12. At Woodbridge, aged 82, Mary, widow 
of John Stow Baldrey, esq. 

At Southtown, Yarmouth, Maria Hords, relict 
of Samuel Crow, esq. 

Aged 71, Mr. John Ranson, of East-gate-st., 
Bury St. Edmunds. The deceased joined the 
West Suffolk Militia in 1801, volunteered into 
the 4th (King’s own) Regt. of Foot in 1807, and 
was engaged in the Flushing expedition. In 
1808 he went to Gibraltar, and afterwards to 
the African coast. In 1811 he joined Lord Well- 
ington’s forces at Lisbon, and was engaged at 
Salamanca, for which he received the Peninsula 
medal. In 1814 he went to America, and was 
at the battle of New Orleans. 

Nov. 13. Suddenly, during divine service at 
St. Thomas’s Church, Douglas, Isle of Man, John 
Crofton Peddie, esq., late Lieut.-Col. Command- 
ing the 21st Fusiliers and 41st Regts. 

At Chudleigh, aged 82, Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Clack, Rector of More- 
tonhampstead and Venn. 

Nov. 14. At Sydling St. Nicholas, aged 85, 
William Dunning, esq. 

Rev. R. 8. Bayley. See Osrrvary. 

Nov. 15. At New Brompton, Gillingham, aged 
76, Major John Griffith, late of the Ist West 
India Regt., and formerly of the 12th Lancers. 

At Shirley, near Southampton, Mary, wife of 
Major Cairnes, late 36th Regt. 

At Dundee, aged 96, Mrs. Blyth, relict of Capt. 
Blyth, Dundee. 

At Clifton, aged 67, Richard Haynes, esq., late 
of Woolley-green, near Romsey, Hants. 

At Gringley, Ann Aldwinkle, wife of W. Little- 
wood Cross, esq. 

At his residence, Broadhempston, aged 60, Mr. 
William Pidsley Waye, yeoman, eldest son of the 
late William Waye, esq., of Gappah-house, King’s 
Teignton. 

At Freshfield, near Southampton, aged 38, 
Frederick King, esq. 

Nov. 16. At Wimborne Minster, Dorset, John 
Carnegie, M.D., Extra Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, and formerly 
surgeon in H.M.’s 62nd Regt. of Foot. 

Robert Stokes, esq. See Osrruary, p. 84. 
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At South Petherton, aged 93, Mary, relict of 
Capt. John Anstice ; also on the 19th inst., at 
the house of a friend at Clapham, where he 
was visiting for medical treatment, aged 72, 
James Patten, eldest son of Capt. John Anstice, 
late of South Petherton, having survived his 
mother only three days. 

At Hastings, Janet Elizabeth, third dau. of 
the Rev. W. T. Hadow, Rector of Haseley, War- 
wickshire. 

At Grosvenor-sq., Josepha Heath, eldest dau. 
of the late Joseph Gulston, esq., of Knuston-hall, 
Northamptonsh., and Derwydd, Carmarthensh. 

In South-street, St. Andrews, Wm. Spalding, 
esq., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Mathe- 
matics. 

Nov. 17. At Melody-cottage, Taunton, aged 
81, Mrs. Maynard. 

At her residence in the College-green, Wor- 
cester, aged 95, Maria, relict of the Rev. Richard 
Kilvert, formerly Prebendary of Worcester Ca- 
thedral, and Rector of Hartlebury, Worcestersh. 

At his residence, Clifton, aged 93, Mr. Chris. 
Bones, formerly of Bath. He was a resident in 
Paris during the Reign of Terror, and also served 
under Napoleon I. during his campaigns in Italy, 
and it is stated that on one occasion he personally 
“messed”’ with the Great Captain. He eventually 
escaped from France as servant to an English 
gentleman, and established himself in business 
in this country. 

At Southampton, aged 64, Maria, wife of Wm. 
Wakeford, esq. 

Nov. 18. At Russell-house, Tavistock-square, 
aged 60, Mr. Frank Stone, A.R.A. The name of 
this popular artist must be familiar to most of 
our readers in connection with the chief pictorial 
exhibitions of the metropolis. He began his 
artistic career in water-colours, his productions 
in which ere long gained him admission to the 
Old Society of Painters in Water-colour, to whose 
annual displays he was one of the most attractive 
contributors. So early as 1837, however, Mr. 
Stone exhibited at the Academy, where he con- 
siderably enhanced his reputation by his embodi- 
ment of scenes from popular novels, Still more 
attractive were his efforts of a domestic class, 
among which ‘* The Last Appeal,” ‘* The Course 
of True Love,” &c., were honourably conspicuous, 
alike for the sentiment they expressed and the 
merit of their execution. 

At Oxford-terr., Hyde-park, Rosa, eldest dau. 
of the late John Court Burford, esq., solicitor, of 
the Temple. 

At Baliol-house, Bath, aged 74, John Candy, 
esq., of Chickdale, Wilts. 

At Stoke, aged 74, Mary, wife of E. Tapson, 
esq. 

At Ousslethwaite, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
aged 56, Richard Elmhirst, esq., M.D., for twenty 
years one of the physicians to the Lincoln County 
Hospital. 

At Paris, aged 53, J. G. Campbell, esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, son of the late E. Campbell, 
esq., and nephew to the late Sir R. Campbell, 
bart. 

Nov. 19. At Ramsgate, aged 93, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Cuttler, esq. 
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Aged 79, William Mills, esq., of Saxham-hall, 
Suffolk, an active Magistrate and promoter of 
works of benevolence and public usefulness. In 
the year 1845, Mr. Mills having substantiated his 
claim to exemption from serving the office of 
High Sheriff, in order to shew that he did not 
shrink from the duties of his station to save his 
pocket, presented to the two County Hospitals 
the sum of £400 each. 

Aged 59, Catharine, widow of Mr. John White- 
head, Receiving Inspector of Taxes, late of Cam- 
bridge. 

At the residence of Dr. Milner Barry, Tun- 
bridge Wells, aged 73, Elizabeth, relict of Wm. 
Calley, esq., of Totnes. 

At Rockland, Maidstone, aged 69, Wm. John 
Bayes, esq. 

Charlotte, wife of the Rev. G. H. Stoddart. 

You. 20. The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
See Ozirvary, p. 80. 

At Margate, aged 42, Thos. Augustus Attree, 
esq., solicitor, late of Cnancery-lane. 

At her residence, Bishop’s Hull, near Taunton, 
aged 73, Catherine Maria, relict of the Rev. Edwd. 
Everard, D.D. 

At the Brook-house, Old Sodbury, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 96, Leonard Vassall, esq. 

At Maidstone, aged 81, at the house of her 
great nephew, the Rev. J. C. Matthews, Selina, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Martin. 

At the residence of Mr. John Neep, Billesdon- 
lodge, aged 71, Alexander, fifth son of the late 
George Barker, esq., of Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 

Aged 71, Richard Ellison, esq., of Sudbrooke 
Holme, Lincolnshire, and of Thorne, Yorkshire. 

At Harrowgate, aged 61, Mr. G. L. Shackles, 
attorney, of Hull. 

Aged 86, David Porritt, esq., of Armley, near 
Leeds. 

In Park-sq., Leeds, aged 85, Mrs. Luccock, 
relict of Thos. Luccock, esq., of that town. 

Aged 36, John, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Wolley, of Beeston, Nottinghamshire. 

At Ashted, near Epsom, aged 68, Susan, wi’e 
of Daniel Maydwell, esq. 

Of diphtheria, at St. John’s-hill, Battersea-rise, 
aged 58, George Donaldson, esq., Associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 

At Ayr, from the effects of a fall from his horse, 
whilst commanding his regiment, the North 
Cork Rifles, Col. Wm. Henry Moore Hodder, of 
Hoddersfield, co. Cork. 

Nov. 21, Suddenly, at his residence, Adelaide- 
ter., Portishead, Edwd. Leslie Jones, esq., R.N., 
youngest son of the late J. Jones, esq., Woolley- 
house, near Bradford, Wilts. The deceased offi- 
cer was born 30th December, 1800, and entered 
the navy in July, 1813, as a volunteer on board 
the “‘ Medusa,” 32, employed in the blockade of 
Cherbourg. He afterwards served on the Medi- 
terranean station, where he assisted at the re- 
duction of the strong fortress of Gaeta, in 1815. 
He was next upwards of nine years on the 
African station, where he passed a great part of 
that period on board slave vessels, and under- 
went great hardships. 

At Corfu, Capt. Wm. Dixon, late R.A. 

At Milehouse, near Devonport, aged 75, Mr. 
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Edward Gould. The deceased was a commis- 
sioner of Devonport, and for many years member 
of the Town Cou: cil, being one of the first elected 
after the incorporation of the town. 

At Brighton, aged 44, Frederick Purvis, esq., 
solicitor, of Bedford-row and Lansdowne-road, 
second son of the late Lieut.- Col. Purvis, of Dar- 
sham-house, Suffolk. 

At Coldstream, Berwickshire, Mary Ann, only 
surviving dau. of the late John Hale, esq., M.D., 
of Berwick-upon-T weed. 

Nov. 22. Henry George Holder, esq. See 
Osrrvary. 

At his residence, St. James’s-sq., Bath, aged 
75, Win. Jeffs, esq. 

Professor George Wilson, M.D., the first Pro- 
fessor of Technology in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Regius Keeper of the Industrial 
Museum. 

At Lymington, Mary, relict of Benjamin Hicks, 
esq., of Vidley Van, and eldest dau. of the late 
Edward Dennett, esq., of Townsend-house. 

At Ipswich, aged 88, Hannah, relict of the Rev. 
Peter Eade, Rector of Cotton, and Vicar of Stow- 
bedon, Norfolk. 

At North-lodge, Aldeburgh, aged 58, Georgina, 
widow of the Rev. T. G. Ferrand, late Rector of 
Tunstall. 

At Stratton, aged 90, Mr. Philip Cole. The 
deceased served in H.M.’s ship ‘* Edgar,” under 
Lord Nelson, at the battle of Copenhagen. 

At Bridge-cottage, Godalming, aged 68, Ann, 
wife of Richard Newman, esq. 

At Inverness-ter., aged 34, the wife of James 
Gay, esq., of New-hall, Aldborough, and only 
dau. of the late John Parker, esq., of Bildeston, 
Suffolk. 

At Haversham, Bucks, aged 24, Mary Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Alfred Redifer, M.A., curate of 
Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

At the Rectory-house, St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
aged 61, Elizabeth Binfield, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Hughes, rector of the parish. 

Nov. 23. Aged 88, Mr. Jonathan Dunn, of the 
Parade, Nottingham. He was clected sheriff of 
that town in 1799, and continued a member of 
the old Corporation until its dissolution in 1836. 
In September, 1809, he was promoted to a seat 
in the Senior Council, and on the Ist of August, 
1816, appointed coroner, in the place of the late 
Wm. Wells, esq. 

Aged 91, James Ward, the English Paul Pot- 
ter. He was the brother-in-law of Morland, the 
father-in-law of Jackson, the father of George 
Raphael Ward, the engraver, uncle of William 
Ward, the engraver, and grandfather of Mrs. 
Edward M. Ward, whose works are among the 
delights of female artists’ genius in our own day. 

At Montebello, Bathwick-hill, aged 14, Helen, 
youngest dau. of G. H. Simms, esq. 

At Bathwick-hill, the Hon. Mrs. H. Howard, 
widow of the Hon. Capt. H. T. Howard, and 
eldest dau. of Sir John W. Guise, bart., of Rend- 
combe-park, Gloucestershire. 

At Croydon, Cambridgeshire, Sophia Mirabella, 
wife of the Rev. R. S. B. Sandilands, M.A., Rec- 
tor of that parish. 

At Devonport, R. Southwood, esq., father of 
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the Rev. T. A. Southwood, Head Master of the 
Military Department of the Cheltenham College. 

At Wareham, aged 16, Helen Jeffery, youngest 
dau. of Charles Willcox, esq., surgeon. 

At Paignton, aged 78, Ann, widow of Capt. 
Devon, R.N. 

At Welwyn, Herts, aged 84, Frances, widow of 
John Folliott Powell, esq. 

At the Vicarage, South Elkington, Lincolnshire, 
aged 28, Emily, wife of the Rev. J. Grenville 
Smyth. 

Nov. 24. Aged 70, Commander Wm. Walford, 
R.N., of London-road, Ipswich. The deceased 
entered the navy in December, 1802, and served 
in the “‘ Bellerophon,” 74, at the battle of Tra- 
falgar, in 1805. He was senior lieutenant of the 
* Bellerophon” when Napoleon Bounaparte sur- 
rendered to that ship off Rochefort in July, 1815, 
and was placed on half-pay in September of the 
same year, and had not since been afloat. He re- 
tired with the rank of commander in April, 1850. 

At Hadley, near Barnet, aged 59, Emily Anne, 
widow of the Rev. Henry Walter, Rector of 
Hazelbury Bryan, Dorset. 

At Leamington, aged 86, Mrs. Jenkins, relict of 
Samuel Jenkins, esq., of Beachley, Gloucestersh. 

Aged 62, Elizabeth Mary Townsend, only dau. 
of the late James Townsend, esq., of Honiton and 
Whimple. 

At Canterbury, aged 66, Chas. Baker, esq. 

In Portland-pl., Newcastle, aged 74, Elizabeth, 
relict of Richd. Atkinson, esq., of Temple Sowerby, 
Westmoreland. 

At Latchford, near Warrington, Ann, the wife 
of William Beamont, esq. 

Nov. 25. At his residence, Suffolk-sq., Bath, at 
an advanced age, Charles Greenaway, esq., of 
Barrington-park. 

At Grand-parade, Brighton, Mrs. Brown, 
widow of Charles Brown, esq., of Hornsey, 
Middlesex, and sister of the late Sir Felix Booth, 
bart. 

At Stokenchurch, Oxon, Mrs. Henry Tufnell 
Young, only surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Thos. Leigh, Rector of Wicken-Bishops, Essex. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Mr. E. W. 
Rawson, Milton-st., Nottingham, aged 72, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. Thomas Thonger, of 
Birmingham. 

At Bath, Eliza, dau. of the late Rev. J. Handley, 
of Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire. 

At Cavendish-place, Brighton, aged 73, Mary, 
widow of John Pasteur, esq. 

At their residence in Connaught-place, after a 
short illness, the youngest dau. of Lord and Lady 
Methuen. 

Aged 32, Frances, wife of the Rev. Edwin 
T. Smith, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Warwick. 

Nov. 26. At Paris, aged 86, the Princess Anna 
Sapieha, mother-in-law of Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski. See Osrrvary. 

Rebecca, wife of the Rev. James Isaacson, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Newmarket. 

Aged 25, Arthur John Hawkins, esq., of Rew- 
farm, Lieut. in the Queen’s Own Regt. of Dorset 
Militia, second son of Wm. Hawkins, esq., of 
Martinstown, Dorset. 

Of paralysis, at an advanced age, Francis 
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Simonau, esq., portrait painter. He was step- 
father and sole instructor of the late Madame 
Soyer, better known as Emma Jones, who was fre- 
quently characterized as the English Murillo. 

At Florence, aged 91, C. Bankhead, esq., M.D., 
formerly Physician Extraordinary to his Majesty 
King George IV. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Over 
Vicarage, Cambridge, aged 73, Jane, widow of 
C. Warren, esq., of Midhurst, Sussex. 

At his residence, Abbots-hill, Derby, aged 68, 
Robert Forman, esq., J.P. 

At Newbridge-house, near Bath, Ann Eliza, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thos. Pearson. 

At Brixton, aged 94, Mr. C. W. Hicks, Sword 
Bearer to the City of London. 

Nov, 27. W. H. Rolfe, esq. 
p. 83. 

At King’s Lynn, aged 71, Rd. Brathwaite, esq. 

At Bower’s-house, Harpenden, Caroline Har- 
riett, wife of Frederic R. Spackman, esq., M.D., 
London, and eldest dau. of the Rev. R. H. John- 
son, M.A., Rector of Lutterworth, and Vicar of 
Claybrook, Leicestershire. 

At Sunderland, aged 70, the widow of Charles 
Willcox, Esq., formerly of H.M.’s Royal Naval 
Yard, Deptford. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, William T. Wodehouse, 
esq., late of the Ist Royal Dragoons, eldest son 
of the Hon. and Rev. William Wodehouse, of 
Hingham, Norfolk. 

At Shalford, near Guildford, aged 14, Elizabeth 
Ainslie, eldest child of G. P. Money, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. 

At Dover, Eliza Litster, youngest dau. of the 
late Wm. Phipps, esq., of River, near Dover. 

At Ravenhill, near Carrickfergus, aged 81, 
J. B. Gilmore, esq. Q.C. 

At his residence, Hanger-Iane, Stamford-hill, 
aged 71, John Townsend, esq., for many years an 
active magistrate of the county of Middlesex. 

Nov, 28. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 46, Lieut.- 
Colonel John Roger Palmer, Col. of the South 
Mayo Militia, formerly Capt. 17th Lancers, and 
third son of the late Sir William H. Palmer, bart., 
of Kenure-park, Ireland. 

Washington Irving. See Oxiruary, p. 82. 

Interred at Kinwarton, Warwickshire, the re- 
mains of Francis Rufford, aged 28, recovered from 
the wreck of the “‘ Royal Charter.”” He was the 
youngest son of the late Rev. W. 8S. Rufford,. rec- 
tor of Binton, in the same county. 

At UpCerne, Dorset, William Alfred Alexander, 
son of the Rev. Alex. Williams, rector of that 
parish. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Henrietta Hunter, wife 
of Capt. Henry Lancaster, R.N., of Connaught-sq. 

At Oakfield, Blandford, aged 70, William Fur- 
nell, Esq. 

At York-terrace, Queen’s-road, Peckham, aged 
78, Capt. Daniel Weld, R.N. 

In the Close, Salisbury, aged 90, Amy, relict of 
Colonel Sir Richard Williams, K.C.B.; and for- 
merly widow of the Rev. Peregrine Bingham, 
Rector of Berwick St. John, Wilts. 

At Clarendon-terrace, St. John’s-wood, aged 20, 
William Henry, only son of the late Rev. William 
Beckford Faulkner. 


See OBITUARY, 
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Nov. 29. At Queen’s-sq., Bath, Lucy, widow of 
the Rev. William White, rector of Teffont Evias, 
Wiltshire. 

At the Schweizenhof, Luzern, Switzerland, 
Henry Dickenson, esq., of Bournemouth, and 
late of the Madras Civil Service. 

Aged 80, Mary, wife of Thomas Pinsent, esq., 
of Greenbill, near Newton Abbott, and formerly 
of Devonport. 

Aged 14, Gerard Acland, third son of Sir John 
Kennaway, bart. 

At Westbourne-terrace, Hannah, widow of 
Rear-Admiral Sir R. O’Conor, K.C.H. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Stanley-hall, near 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, aged 54, Wm. Shaw, esq. 

At Gibraltar, of scarlatina, A. W. Floyd, Naval 
Cadet H.M.S. ‘“‘ Marlborough,” youngest son of 
Major-General Sir H. Floyd, bart. 

Nov. 30. At the Hill-house, Barnardiston, 
aged 82, Henry Teverson, gent. 

At Ipswich, Margaret Elizabeth, wife of Wm. 
England, esq., M.D., anid fifth surviving dau. of 
the late Alex. Fraser, esq., M.D., of Wisbeach. 

At Ormond-house, Richmond, Surrey, aged 90, 
Capt. Thomas Price, H.E.1.C.8. 

At Charlton, Dover, aged 78, Catherine Amelia, 
widow of R. H. Harman, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Louisa, widow of H. Adden- 
brooke, esq , late of Field-house, Staffordshire. 

At St. George’s-road, Eccleston-sq., S.W., 
Thomasine Emily, wife of the Right Hon. Fred. 
Shaw, of Kimmage-house, Dublin. 

At the Vicarage, Ilton, the residence of her 
brother-in-law, Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Bowes Fenwick, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

In Eaton-place, Belgrave-sq., aged 94, Robert 
Holmes, esq. 

Caroline, wife of George Herbert, esq., of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

Lately. At Dresden, Herr Reissiger, the suc- 
cessor of Weber in the direction of the Royal 
Opera at Dresden, and well known in this country 
for his instrumental works. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. Garrick, widow of the 
nephew of the great David Garrick. She followed 
her profession of an actress for sixty-five years. 
Thirty years ago she was well-known on the 
Manchester boards, being at that time a most 
beautiful woman. She is the last of the Garricks 
connected with the stage. 

At the Bridge of Allan, Professor Lawrie, M.D., 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow. 

Dec. 1. At Tiverton, Commander William 
Tringham, Royal Navy, only son of the late Rev. 
Wm. Tringham, R.A., and grandson of the late 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Tringham, rector of Llanblyviar, 
Glamorganshire, and for some years Chaplain to 
the Garrison at Gibraltar. The deceased was a 
cousin to Lord Wrottesley, and to Sir Robert 
Macgregor, Bart. 

At Ashbourn, Derbyshire, aged 12, Isabella 
Toler, fifth dau. of Henry Folliott Powell, esq., 
of Brandlesholme-hall, Lancashire. ° 

At the Clarendon-hotel, Bond-street, the Mar- 
quis de Lajatico, a distinguished Sardinian states- 
man and diplomatist. 

Aged 71, Lydia, wife of the Rev. E. G. Marsh, 
Vicar of Aylesford, Kent. 
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At Cheltenham, aged 51, Thomas Sheldon, 
esq., solicitor, and for many years Secretary of 
the Liberal Association, and agent of the Liberal 
candidates in several election contests. He leaves 
a widow and family. 

At Kidderminster, at the residence of her son, 
the Rev. C. J. M. Mottram, aged 78, Eliza 
Mottram. 

Suddenly, at his house in Pulteney-st., Bath, 
aged 57, James Smythe Brymer, esq-, formerly 
Capt. in the 6th Dragoon Guards. 

Aged 27, Samuel Varrall, esq., youngest son of 
the late Richard Varrall, esq., of Swanborough, 
near Lewes. 

At Cranmer-hall, Norfolk, the Dowager Lady 
Jones, widow of Major-Gen. Sir John Thomas 
Jones, bart., K.C.B., of the Royal Engineers. 

In St. James’s-palace, aged 90, Sir Robert 
Alexander, bart. 

Very suddenly, aged 62, John Crosby, esq., 
surgeon, of Great Ouseburn, near York. 

At Athlone, aged 33, Capt. Thomas Rice, late 
36th Regt. 

At Edinburgh, Dr. James Andrew. 

At Euston-square Station, Mr. J. Corsbie, a 
medical man residing at York. He had come to 
town for the purpose of consulting an eminent 
London physician, and went with his nephew to 
the station, with a view of returning to York by 
the afternoon train. On getting out of the cab he 
complained of feeling unusually ill, sat down in 
the waiting-room, and expired shortly after. 
Mr. Corsbie was about sixty years of age. 

Dee. 2. At Florence, of ty phus fever, aged 36, 
Edmund William Elton, esq., second surviving son 
of the late Sir Charles Abraham Elton, bart., of 
Clevedon-court, Somerset. 

At Bolam Vicarage, Elizabeth Maria, wife of 
the Rev. S. S. Meggison. 

At Yarmouth, I.W., Henry Peckett, M.D., late 
of Petersfield, Hants. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Anne, widow of Major- 
General Sir John M‘Caskill, K.C.B. 

In the High-st, Marlborough, the wife of 
Whitehead Smith, esq., organist at the College 
Chapel. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, aged 83, William 
Roots, esq., M.D. 

At Peppar-park, near Reading, John Sive. 
wright, esq., Deputy-Lieut. and Magistrate for 
the counties of Berks and Oxon. 

Dec. 3. Off Falmouth, Augustus Otway, First- 
Lieut. H.M.S. “ Russell,” and youngest son of 
W. H. Sutton, esq., of Lansdown-place, Brighton, 
and late of Hertingfordbury, Herts. 

At Woolston, St. Ives, aged 62, Mary, the wife 
of Wm. Pollard, esq. 

At Montpellier-villas, Brighton, aged 70, of 
bronchitis, Colonel Edward William Bray, C.B., 
late of H.M.’s 39th (Dorsetshire) Regt., which 
he commanded at the battle of Maharajpore. He 
entered the army above fifty years ago, and had 
seen much service in India. In consequence of 
his wounds he retired from the army on full pay, 
with the rank of Major. 

At her residence, St. Thomas-st., Portsmouth, 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Samuel Mottley, 
esq., Rear-Admiral of the White. 


OBITUARY. 
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In Jermyn-st., St. James's, aged 42, Lieut.-Col. 
D. Campbell, C.B., of the 71st Highlanders. He 
served at the siege and fall of Sebastopol, and was 
made a Companion of the Bath for his services in 
the Crimea, 

Aged 25, Rose Falconer, eldest dau. of John 
Edward Fullagar, esq., of Lewes. 

At the residence of her son, Brookland-villa, 
Westcott, aged 87, Mrs. Bett March, relict of 
Wm. March, esq. 

At Pembroke-house, St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 65, 
Wm. Jones, esq., of Briscoe, Yorkshire, and of 
Parliament-street, London. 

At Cadnant-cottage, Anglesey, aged 67, Bell 
Robert Owen, Com. R.N. 

At Reigate, aged 13, George Wm., eldest son of 
the Rev. G. J. Adeney. 

Dec. 4. At Hilderstone-hall, aged 70, Eliza- 
beth Anne, widow of John Mason, esq., of Ly- 
mington, Hants. 

Sarah, wife of E. H. Finney, esq., Capt. 4th 
Middlesex Regt., and late Ist Royals, of Cam- 
bridge-terrace, Hyde-park, and Brandon-park, 
Suffolk. 

Aged 75, William Smith, esq., of Lansdowne- 
crescent, Bath, and Wyvol’s¢court, Swallowfield, 
Wilts. 

At the residence of her father, Anne, wife of 
C. L. Rumboll, esq., of West Grimstead, and 
youngest dau. of Henry King, esq., Calne. 

At Weymouth, Maria, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Francklin. 

At Richmond, aged 39, Mary Ann Watts, wife 
of the Rev. Frederick Edgell Williams. 

Dec. 5. Sir R. B. Crowder. See Oxsrrvary. 

At Queenstown, Cove of Cork, aged 22, after 
a lingering illness, the result of privations while 
engaged with his regiment in the defence of 
Lucknow, James Wolfe Charlton, late of H.M.’s 
32nd Light Infantry, eldest son of the Rev. J. 
Charlton, of Islington, London. 

Aged 81, Joseph Hume Spry, esq., M.D., who 
for upwards of fifty years was an eminent medical 
practitioner in Bath. 

At Chesham-pl., aged 76, the Right Hon. Lord 
Wm. Robert Keith Douglas, youngest brother of 
Charles, fifth Marquis of Queensberry, and of 
John, sixth Marquis. He represented the Dum- 
fries District of Burghs in Parliament for twenty- 
two years, and was one of the Council of the 
Duke of Ciarence when he held the office of Lord 
High Admiral under_the administration of Mr. 
Canning. 

At Bache-hall, near Chester, Margaret, relict of 
Robert Brodhurst Hill, esq. 

At Ledbury, aged 84, Maria, widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Cox, Vicar of Coleridge, Devon, and sister 
to Benjamin Mutlow, esq., sen., of Ledbury. 

At Searbro’, aged 66, Rachael, relict of Lieut. 
Richardson, R.N. 

At his residence, Bernard-pl., aged 52, Henry 
Bernard, esq., Commander R.N. 

At Blackpool, Dartmouth, aged 77, Charles, 
eldest son of the late Arthur Wise esq., of Lang- 
ston-house, Devon. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 80, Lydia, widow of 
Thomas Harrison, of Streatham-park, Surrey, 
barrister-at-law, F.R.S, 
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Aged 27, Letitia, second dau. of Joseph Hames, 
esq,, of Rotherby-hall. 

At Newhaven, Sussex, aged 74, Wm. Cole, esq. 

Dec.6. At Marine-parade, Brighton, aged 84, 
Gen. Sir Frederick William Trench. He entered 
the Army in 1803, and was formerly aide-de-camp 
to their late Majesties King George IV. and 
William IV. He represented St, Michael’s in 
Parliament from 1807 to 1812; Dundalk, 1812 to 
1818; Cambridge, 1819 to 1832; and Scarborough 
1835 to 1847. 

At Belmont, Tunbridge Wells, aged 54, Thomas, 
son of the late Joseph Vipan, esq., of Sutton, in 
the Isle of Ely. 

At Southsea, Dorcas, widow of Col. David Jas, 
Ballingall, retired Col. Commandant of the Wool- 
wich Division of Royal Marines. 

At Langford Rectory, Essex, aged 90, Lucy 
Charlotte, relict of John Lu:rd, esq. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, Wm John Lawson, 
esq., of Longhurst-hall, Northumberland. 

At Freiburg, Germany, Anthony Crole Clifton, 
esq., of Lansdown-pl., Brighton, late of Welwyn, 
Herts. 

At Norwich, aged 61, Amelia, widow of Samuel 
Blunderfield, esq. 

Augusta Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. A. E. 
Sketchley, D.D., Vicar of st. Nicholas, Deptfurd. 

Dec.7. At Bromley, Kent, Col. F. W. Clements, 
late 73rd Regt. and Royal Canadian Rifles. 

Eustace Mountstuart, infant son of Viscount 
and Viscountess Hawarden. 

In St. John’s-wood-road, aged 8], Mary, relict 
of the Rev. Henry Portington, Rector of Wap- 
penham, Northamptonshire. 

Dec.8. At his residence, Windsor-terr., Stoke, 
aged 86, Mr. Edward Deagon, R.N. The deceased 
was one of the few remaining officers who served 
under Nelson at the victory of the Nile. 

At Burcott-house, Wells, Somerset, aged 79, 
T. Coulthard, esq. 

At Enderby, aged 78, George Freer, esq. 

At Rose-cottage, near York, aged 46, Robert 
Harrison, esq. 

In Chapel-st., Belgrave-sq., Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Byron, esq., late of Notting- 
ham-pl., London, and Coulsdon, Surrey. 

In Paris, aged 77, Jonathan Foster, esq., of 
Hilston, Yorkshire. 

In Cork-st., Burlington-gardens, aged 62, John 
Z. Plummer, esq., of Hersham, near Esher, and 
formerly of Canterbury. 

Dec. 9. At Cresswell-hall, suddenly, aged 31, 
Alice Henrietta, wife of J. H. Jenkinson, esq., 
and third dau. of the late Sir W. G. Cumming, 
bart., of Altyre, Morayshire. The deceased lady 
was on a visit to her relations at Cresswell-hull ; 
ani, having been suffering from tooth-ache, rose 
early in the morning to inhale the vapour of 
chloroform; a few hours later she was found a 
corpse. Overcome by the vapour, she had either 
fallen or reclined upon the bed, and the contents 
of the bottle which had contained the ch!oroform 
Were discovered to have been spilled upon the 
pillow. 

At her residence, Rutland-terr., Stamford, aged 
73, Sarah Belgrave, sister of the late Rev. T. Bel- 
grave, Rector of North Kilworth, Leicestershire. 
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At South Bailey, Durham, aged 67, Mr. Wm. 
E. Duncan, senior proprietor of the “ Durham 
Advertiser.” 

Aged 37, Lydia, wife of Robert L. Dickinson, 
of Duke-st., London-bridge, and youngest dau. 
of the late Edward Minshall, esq., of Llanddyn- 
hall, Llangollen, Denbighshire. 

At Norfolk-crescent, Bath, aged 11, Pauline 
Caroline, second dau. of the Rev. H. P. Marsham. 

At his residence, Penlee-villas, Stoke, at an 
advanced age, A. Hodson, esq., one of the magis- 
trates for the borough of Devonport. 

Aged 71, James Terrell, esq., late Treasurer of 
the County Court, Exeter. 

At Prospect-pl., Kingsand, aged 70, Maria, 
widow of Lieut. G. Vallack, Lieut.-Commander 
of the coast-guard at Porthpean. 

At Copt-hall, Hendon, aged 50, T. Nicoll, esq. 

At North Shields, aged 30, Ellen Stormont, 
wife of T. R. Wheldon, esq., solicitor. 

At Toronto, Canada, John Jeremy Macaulay, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn, eldest 
son of the late Col. the Hon. John Simcoe, of 
Rede-court, near Rochester, Kent. 

Aged 75, of cancer in the tongue, Mr. John 
Slater, of Greyhound-st., Nottingham. He was 
born at Ilkeston, Derbyshire, in 1785, and in 
1803 enlisted in the 52nd Regiment, with which, 
and the 69th Regiment, and as a corporal in the 
4th Royal Regiment of Veterans, he served nearly 
twenty years. On the disbandment of the Vete- 
rans, he settled in Nottingham, where he suc- 
cessfully carried on business, and acquired a com- 
petency. Mr. Slater fought in most of the bat- 
tles in the Two Sicilies, in Portugal, in Spain, in 
the South of France, and at Waterloo. In 188, 
when the medal was conferred on the Peninsular 
heroes, Mr. Slater made his claim for one with 
fourteen bars, which was one more than his illus- 
trious chief, the Duke of Wellington, obtained : 
as it was, he satisfied the authorities he was 
entitled to twelve bars, being only one less than 
the great commander. 

Dec. 10. At Sydenham, aged 73, Col. the Hon. 
John Walpole, of Jermyn-st., Piccadilly” The 
deceased officer served with the Guards in the 
Peninsula, and was severely wounded at the 
siege of Burgos. He represented King’s Lynn 
in Parliament from 1827 to 1831; was private 
secretary to Viscount Palmerston, when Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, from Nov. 1830, 
till August, 1833, when he was appointed Consul- 
General at Chili: he was promoted to the rank 
of Chargé d’ Affaires in May, 1841, which post he 
held until March, 1849, when he retired upon a 
superannuation allowance. 

At Bosworth-hall, Leicestershire, aged 77, 
George Fortescue Turville, esq. 

In Jermyn-st., Capt. Walter Kirby, R.N., K.H. 

In the Cloisters, Eton, aged 55, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Edw. Coleridge, Fellow of Eton College. 

At Wragby, aged 82, Fanny, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. W. Broadbent, Vicar of Timberland. 

At the Shrubbery, Southsea, Hants, aged 25, 
Jane, wife of Lieut.-Col. H. Carr Tate, R.M.A. 

Dee. 11. At Edinburgh, aged 34, the Countess 
Dowager of Courtown. The Countess was the 
youngest dau. of the late Right Hon. Edward 
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Pennefather, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland, and married, in 1850, James, fourth 
and late Earl of Courtown. 

At Alvedistone-house, of dropsy, aged 76, Isaac 
Sadler, esq. He was the owner of many race 
horses, ‘* Dangerous,” “ Defence,” &c. 

At Worthing, aged 84, Capt. Henry Exley 
Jones, 6th Royal Regt., youngest son of the late 
Albert Jones, esq., of Champion-hill, Surrey. 

Dec. 12. At his residence, Eden Brows, aged 
69, Rob. Hay Graham, esq., M.D. Dr. Graham 
was formerly in extensive practice in London, 
and was the author of several medical works, 
one on the water cure having had considerable 
circulation. 

At Kensington, Mrs. Newbery, relict of the 
Rev. Inigo Jones, of Chobham-pl., Surrey. 

At Upper Ebury-st., Pimlico, aged 76, William 
J. Bicknell, esq., late of Lower Tooting, Surrey. 

At Michael’s-grove, Brompton, aged 78, An- 
drew Inderwick, esq., R.N. 

At Tibshelf Vicarage, aged 84, John Robert 
Sharpe, esq. 

Dee. 13. At Bath, Lieut. G. M. Hand, 9th 
Bengal Infantry, of disease contracted in the 
Indian campaigns of 1857-8. 

At Pontefract, Yorkshire, aged 5, D'Arcy 
William, second son of the Rev. Sir T. E. W. 
Blomefield, Bart. 

At Westcott, aged 89, Charlotte, relict of John 
Worsfold, esq. 

Katherine, wife of W. Hay, esq., of Bowden- 
hall, Market Harborough. 

At Dublin, Lieut.-Gen. Nicholas Hamilton, 
K.11., Col. of H.M.’s 82nd Regt. 

In London, Commander Richard Lloyd (1852). 

De.14. At his residence, the Park, Notting- 
ham, aged 77, Mr. Joseph Wilson, senior alder- 
man of the corporation of Nottingham, and of 
the firm of J. J. and J. Wilson, of Nottingham, 
Derby, and London. 

Dec. 15. At his residence, Highland-lodge, 
near Portsmouth, aged 74, Mr. John Fincham. 
The deceased, who was for many years master 
shipwright of Portsmouth Dockyard, was the 
builder of the celebrated ‘ Arrogant,”’ the first 
screw frigate possessed by this country, and 
still looked upon as one of the finest of her class. 
For a leng period he was superintendent of the 
School of Naval Architecture at Portsmouth. 

At Apsley-villa, Cheltenham, aged 67, Robert 
Bamford, esq., one of her Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the counties of Gloucester and 
Hereford. ’ 

At Devonshire-villas, Peckham, aged 65, Wm. 
Cotsell, esq., Paymaster R.N. 

At Terracc-cottage, Bournemouth, aged 77, 
St. Barbe Tregonwell, esq., of Anderstone, Dorset, 
and Aslington, Somerset. 

In Albemarle-st., Julia, wife of Major-General 
Hutt, C.B. 

Dec. 16. At Bayswater, aged 70, the Dowager 
Lady Graham, widow of the late Sir R. Graham, 
bart., of Esk, Cumberland. 

At Sidbury Vicarage, Devonshire, aged 20, 
Georgiana Jane, wife of Capt. W. H. Fellowes, 
and youngest dau. of Henry James, esq., M.D., 
ofIreton-wood-house, Derbyshire. 
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At Totnes, aged 82, T. Prideaux, esq. 

At Carobane, Tipperary, Sir H. Warren, eldest 
and only surviving fon of the late Col. Sir J. 
Brooke, of the 20th Regt. 

At his son’s residence, Bowes-farm, Green- 
lands, Southgate, aged 98, Mr. John Venables, 
late of Southall-green, Middlesex. 

At Berlin, aged 73, Wilhelm Grimm, the 
younger of the eminent brothers who, by their 
united efforts, have so contributed to the know- 
ledge of German antiquity, German folk-lore, 
and the histury of the German language. 

At Cross-cottage, Bovey Tracey, aged 71, John 
Gifford Croker, M.D, and F.G.S. 

At his residence, Ham, Surrey, aged 87, D. 
Light, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Edward Stanley Fitzgerald, 
second surviving son of Charles D. Archibald, 
esq., of Rusland-hall, Lancashire. 

At Torpoint, aged 85, Sarah, widow of Adm. 
J.S. Hail. 

Aged 72, Thomas Green, esq., formerly of 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

Dec.17. Ather house, Bath, aged 66, Catherine, 
widow of Rich. M. Reynell, esq. 

At Weybridge, aged 69, John Austin, esq. 

At Camberwell, Amelia Lane, eldest dau. of the 
late W. S. Sims, esq., of Sawbridgeworth, Herts, 
and granddau. of the late Rev. L. Lane, Vicar of 
the same parish. 

At Hereford, aged 84, Emma, relict of the Rev. 
James King, of Staunton-park, Herefordshire, 
and Rector of St. Peter-le-Poor, Old Broad-st. 

At Old Charlton, aged 11 months, Charles 
Wm, only son of Cupt. Milward, R.A. 

In Waterloo-street, Stoke, aged 90, Mr. John 
Lee, superannuated rigger in H.M.’s Dockyard, 
Devonport. He served with Lord Howe on the 
Ist of June, 1794, and also with Lord Nelson at 
the battle of the Nile, 1798. 

Dec.18 Lord Holland. See Ontrvary. 

At Paris, Catherine, widow of Adm. George 
Keppel. 

At Landport, aged 72, William Strong, retired 
Com. R.N. . 

At Brotherton, Kincardineshire, 
David Scott, esq. 

At Paragon-buildings, Bath, aged 85, Ann, 
relict of Nathaniel Newnham, esq., of London, 
and Barn-rocks, Sussex. 

At Springfield-place, Bath, Thomas Garrard, 
esq., eldest son of the late Thos. Garrard, esq., 
formerly of Lamborne, Berks. 

Dec. 19, At Glocester-pl., Hyde-park, Sarah, 
only dau. of the late Isaac Disraeli, esq., of 
Bradenham, Bucks, author of ‘Curiosities of 
Literature,” and only sister of the Right Hon. 
B. Disraeli, M.P. 

At Burley-lodge, Leeds, aged 69, Samuel Petty, 
esq. . 
At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Isabella Paine, wife 
of Henry Hayne, esq., late H.M.’s Commissary 
Judge in Brazil, and of Crofton-house, Clifton- 
down, eldest dau. of the late George Townshend 
Fox, esq., of Durham. 

At Western-cottages, Brighton, aged 76, Rich. 
Philp, esq. 

At Sussex-place, aged 76, Thomas Pargiter 


aged 77, 
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Dickenson, esq., Retired Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Customs. 

At his residence, Thornton-heath, Croydon, 
aged 59, Thomas Turner, esq. 

At Barley-hous*, Col. Eiliott, H.M.’s Indian 
Army, and a Deputy Lieut. for the County of 
Devon. 

At Worthing, Mary, wife of Hubert J. B. 
Galton, esq,, of Warley Tor, Worcestershire. 

Dec. 20. At Feering, near Kelvedon, aged 62, 
Henry, third son of the late Osgood Hanbury, esq. 

At Bath, of typhus fever, aged 15, Emily 
Marianne, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Carruthers, 
Retired List Madras Army; and Dec. 21, of 
typhus fever, Isabella Helen Coleman, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Carruthers. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, Amelia, widow of the 
Rev. C. Spencer, Vicar. 

At Cheltenham, aged 68, Lieut.-Gen. F. H. 
Doveton, of the Madras Army. 

Dec. 21. At Ketton Grange, Rutland, aged 70, 
Capt. Grantham, R.N. 

At his residence, Moorton-house, Market- 
Rasen, aged 72, George Skipworth, esq. The 
deceased was a Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. 
for Lincolnshire, and had filled the office of High- 
Sheriff of that county. 

At Boulogne, aged 46, Mr. Edward Wright, 
the comedian. He first appeared on the stage in 
1834, and fulfilled his last engagement at the 
Adelphi Theatre in March last. 

Aged 32, Jane Scott, wife of Henry Dixon, esq., 
of Dorwards-hall, Witham, Essex. 

At Cheltenham, Harrict Jane, Wife of Rear- 
Adm. T. W. Carter, C.B., and eldest dau. of the 
late Adm. Sir Archibald Dickson, bart. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 85, Harry Verelst 
Worship, esq. 

Dec. 22. Earl of Camperdown. See Onirvary. 
Right Hon. Henry Fitzroy. See Osiruary. 

At his residence, George-st., Bathwick-hill, 
aged 86, John Brownjohn, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 35, Sydney Cosby Jackson, 
Capt. H.M. 70th Regt. (and Comdt. of the Lahore 
Lt. Horse), youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Jackson. 

At Grosvenor-place, Bath, aged 63, Col. George 
Baker, formerly of the 16th (Queen’s) Lancers, 
seventh and second surviving son of the late 
William Baker, esq., M-P., of Bayfordbury, 
Hertfordshire. 

At Dry-hill, Tunbridge, aged 82, Alicia, relict 
of James Eldridge West, esq., Deputy-Licut. for 
Kent, and dau. of Sir Wm. Ashburnham, bart., 
of Broomham, Sussex. 

At Nottingham, aged 90, Wm. Baker, esq., 
formerly of London, and of Newington-green, 
Middlesex, 

At Sunderland, aged 88, Mr. John Abbay, late 
of Kirby-hall. 

At Pattingham, near Wolverhampton, aged 17, 
Fletcher, eldest son of the Rev. W. G. Green- 
street, Vicar of that parish. 

At Theobalds, Hawkhurst, aged 90, Miss Ann 
Durrant. 

Dec. 23. At Fishwick-house, the residence of 
her son-in-law, John Hayman Whiteway, esq., 
aged 85, Elizabeth Dollinson Wilkinson. 
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At Rocky-hill-terr., Maidstone, aged 89, Eliza- 
betif, relict of the Rev. Francis Simpson, B.D., 
Rector of Tarrant Gunville, Dorset. 

At Bath, aged 82, Mrs. Frances Baverstock, 
dau. of the late James Baverstock, esq., of Alton, 
Hants. - 

At Stanley-pl., Chester, aged 89, Miss Juliana 
Glegg. 

At her residence, York-pl., Brighton, aged 80, 
Mary Walker, widow of Benjamin Walker, esq., 
of Beaufoy-terr., Maida-vale. 

At Sheane-house, Rathangan, co. Kildare, 
aged 73, Isabella, widow of the Very Rev. Arthur 
John Preston, Dean of Limerick. 

At Harperley-park, Durham, aged 68, G. H. 
Wilkinson, esq. 

Dec. 24. At Batheaston, near Bath, aged 77, 
Elizabeth, wife of Licut.-Col. Wilkie, and second 
dau. of the late Sir John Hales, bart. 

At St. Aubin, France, Caroline, wife of Sir J. C. 
Anderson, bart. 

At Lewisham, Kent, aged 82, Mary Jemima, 
relict of the lute Joseph Latham, esq., of Limps- 
field, Surrey. 

At his residence, Bootham, York, Geo. Bebb, 
esq. 

At Blandford, Dorset, of paralysis, Elizabeth 
Ma‘ilda, eid»st dau. of the late John Matthey, 
esq., of South Hackney. 

Dec. 25. At Montmartre, aged 108, M. David 
Harmand. He served during the American war, 
and made the first campaigns of the French re- 
public. M. Harmand retained full possession of 
all his faculties. 

At Halliford, near Sunbury, aged 75, Col. Thos. 
Fraser, of Balnain and Farradine, formerly Fel- 
low of King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant 
Quarter-Master-General to the Forces serving on 
the eastern coast of Spain. 

At Clifton, Albinia, dau. of the late Capt. the 
Hon. Sir T. A. Maude, R.N. 

At Spennithorne-hall, near Bedale, Ann, widow 
of John Clervaux Chaytor, esq. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Park-shot, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, aged 62, Wm. Challenor, esq., 
late of Doctors’-commons. 

At Barnficld-house, Southampton, aged 90, 
General Richard Blunt, Col. of the 66th Regt., a 
retired Lieut.-General in the Portuguese Army, 
Knight of the Tower and Sword, &c. 

Dec. 26. At Romsey, after a short illness, 
where he had practised for fifty years, aged 73, 
John Reynolds Beddome, M.D. His remains were 
interred in the burying ground of the Abbey 
Chapel, and the Corporation attended the funeral, 
accompanied by the Lord High Steward, Viscount 
Palmerston. 

At Malvern-hall, Warwickshire, aged 57, Mary, 
second dau. of the late Henry Greswolde, esq. 

At Chichester, aged 77, Major T. Pipon, for- 
merly of the’7th Hussars. He served through 
the Peninsular war, and was a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant for the county of Hants. 

At Torpoint, Jane, relict of Admiral Allen, dau. 
of the late Col. Skinner, R.E., and niece of the late 
Thos. Power, esq., Russian Consul, Gibraltar, and 
also of the late Sir Evan Nepean, bart. 

At Barnes, Surrey, aged 89, Richd, Cremer, esq, 

) 


— 
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At Lichfield, aged 79, Helena, eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Charles Oakeley, bart., formerly 
Governor of Madras. 

At Bedford-row, aged 77, Elizabeth, relict of 
Luke Hopkinson, esq. 

At Old Steyne, Brighton, Aged 87, Thos. Lane, 
esq., formerly of Farrindons, Lingfield, Surrey. 

At her brother’s house, John Atkinson, esq., 
of East-parade, Leeds, aged 79, Sarah, widow of 
M. Turner, esq., of Beverley. 

Dec. 27. At Dawlish, aged 68, Charlotte, relict 
of Charles Grant, esq., formerly of the Islands of 
Trinidad and Martinique, youngest brother of the 
late Right Hon. Sir Wm. Grant, Master of the 
Rolls. 

At Hastings, aged 67, Martha Diana, widow of 
the Rev. Samuel Carr, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Col- 
chester. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Henrietta Patrick, 
widow of Brevet Lieut.-Col. F. White, C.B., of 
H.M.’s 8th Regt. 

At his residence, Bearsted-green, near Maid- 
stone, aged 76, John Olley, esq. 

Dec. 28. At York-st., Portman-sq., aged 71, 
John Pitt Bontein, esq., formerly a Capt. in the 
Ist Regt. of Life Guards, last surviving son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Sir James Bontein. 

Rosa Henrietta, wife of C. Mackay, esq., LL.D. 

At tbe Vicarage, Marlborough, Lucy Jane, 
third dau. of the Rev. S. Raymond, Hon. Canon 
of Gloucester. 

At Richmond, aged 71, Wm. Sanders Pater- 
son, esq. 

At Colchester, aged 92, Thos. Taylor, esq. 

Dec. 29, At her residence, Long Ditton, aged 87, 
the Lady Elizabeth Clements. 

At Brighton, aged 17, the Hon. Isabella Caro- 
line Edwardes, fourth dau. of the Lord Ken- 
sington. 

At Louisa-terr., Exmouth, aged 82, Gen. T. 
King, of the Madras Army. 

Dec. 30. At Weymouth, of congestion of the 
lungs, after measles, aged 15, Walter Francis 
Clinton, Naval Cadet, H.M.S. ‘“ Trafalgar,” 
second son of Col. and the Hon. Mrs. Frederick 
Clinton. 

At the Manor-hall, Hatfield, Yorksh., aged 82, 
Ann, relict of Samuel Harding, esq., of Willough- 
bridge, Wells, Staffordshire. 

At Neweastle-on-Tyne, Dorothy Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. C. W. N. Hyne. 

At Allestree-hall, Mrs Evans, widow of Wm, 
Evans, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Woodway-cottage, Teignmouth, 
aged 36, Capt. Henry Spratt, R.M.L.I., youngest 
son of the late Commander James Spratt, R.N. 

At Bibury, Gloucestersh., Mary Laura, youngest 
dau. of the Hon. James and the Lady Elizabeth 
Dutton, 

At Burntwood-lodge, Torquay, aged 73, Eliza- 
beth, relict of William H. Marsden, esq., late of 
Burntwood-lodge, and third dau. of the Rey. 
Chas. Weston, of Somerby-hall, Lincolnsbire. 

Lately, at Auldivalloch, in the Cabrach, Banff- 
shire, aged 74, Margaret Roy, the last descendant 
of the Roys of Auldivalloch resident in their na- 
tive glen. The following entry is on the parish 
register of Cabrach :—‘‘On the 2st February, 


13 


OBITUARY. 


[ Feb. 


1727, John Roy, lawful son to Thomas Roy, in 
Auldivalloch, was married to Isabella, dau. of 
Alister Stewart, sometime residenter in Cabrach.” 
They had been previously contracted upon the 
28th of January. This is the couple that gave 
rise to the well-known song. The authorship of 
the song is usually ascribed to Mrs. Grant of 
Carron, a native of Aberlour, a parish on the 
banks of the Spey, in this county. If we may 
credit, however, the local tradition in the Ca- 
brach, Mrs. Grant has only the merit of intro- 
ducing the song to public notice. The song, it is 
said, was composed shortly after the marriage, 
whicn was celebrated eighteen years before Mrs. 
Grant was born. An old lady born about the 
year 1730, who died in the Cabrach a short time 
ago, was well acquainted with Roy and his wife ; 
and she used to relate that the real author of the 
song was a shoemaker, who at the time of the 
marriage resided in the neighbourhood.— Banj- 
shire Journal. 


Jan.1. At her house, Hyde-park-gardens, 
Sophia Ann, relict of Gen. Morris, E.1.C.S. 

At Montreuil-sur-Mer, aged 72, Capt. James 
Dalton, R.N., second son of the late Col. Dalton, 
of Sleningford-park, Yorkshire, and Yillingham- 
castle, Lincolnshire. 

At her residence, the Limes, Lawton, Cheshire, 
Hi nrietta Willan, widow of Lieut.-Col. Milne, 
of the 19th Regt., and second dau. of the late 
W. Belcome, esq., M.D., of York. 

Wigan Charles, third son of the late Rev. T. 
Pigot, Rector of Blymhill, Stafford. 

At his residence, Market Lavington, aged 84, 
T. Stobbart, esq. He took an active part in all 
the charitable institutions of the town. 

At Spital, Cheshire, aged 77, Wm. Robertson, 
esq. 
At Norwich, Beaupré Philip Bell Allen, late of 
Liverpool, solicitor, eldest son of the Rev. W. 
M. Allen, of Wimbotsham. 

Jan.2. At Greenwich, aged 90, Sarah, relict 
of Capt. Daniell Woodriff, R.N. 

At Ruthin, North Wales, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. John Ellis, Rector of Cerrig-y-Druidion, 
J.P., and mother of the Rev. J. R. Ellis, Incum- 
bent of Westerdale. 

At Lansdowne-crescent, Leamington, Leonora 
Jane, relict of the Rev. George Brabazon, Rector 
of Paynestown, co. Meath. 

At Eyam-hall, Derbyshire, aged 85, Mary, the 
last surviving dau. of the late James Farewell 
Wright, esq., and sister of Peter Wright, esq., 
of that place. 

At Greenhithe, Kent, aged 67, Capt. S. C. Um- 
freville, R.N. 

At Gainsborough, aged 49, of apoplexy, Thos. 
Oldman, esq., solicitor. The deceased was clerk 
to the Gainsborough bench of magistrates and 
to the Poor Law Union. 

At Rodmersham, aged 90, John Matson, esq. 

At South Shields, aged 75, Mr. Henry Potts, 
one of the few surviving heroes of the battle of 
Trafalgar. He lost a leg in the action, and was 
storekeeper at the West Dock for the last thirty- 
five years. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT : Popula- ending Saturday, 

REGISTRARS’ rg 

DISTRICTS. 1851. || Dee. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 

24, | 31, 7, 14, | 21, 

1859 | 1860. | 1860. | 1860. 














° ° 


Mean Temperature . ° . 45°3 43°5 y 89°5 





London... « 78029 |2362236 1677 1297 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 376427 270 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 490396 341 8317 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 393256 244 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 485522 890 286 
26-36. South Districts . 616635 432 
































Week ending 
Saturday, 








24, 59 


323 
227 
199 | 245 
220 





























PRICE OF CORN. 


Average } Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. 
of Six s. d. s. d. 8. d, 8. d. 
Weeks. J) 43 11 34 11 21 5 32 1 

4 


Woes ey 48 22 | 34 7 | 21 6 | 30 





Jan. 14, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 19. 
Hay, 22. 10s. to 41. 4s. — Straw, 12. 5s. to 17. 10s. — Clover, 47. 10s. to 57. Os. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 19. 


COAL-MARKET, Jan. 23. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 14s. 6d. to 16s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. © 
From December 24 to January 23, inclusive. 
Thermometer. 





. |Barom. 


F 
E 
: 


Weather. : 


Day of 


Month. 
8 o’clock 
Morning. 
11 o’clock 

Night 





in. pts. 


28. 
28. 
29. 
29. 
29. 


29. O8/lrain, cloudy 


98)\do. do. rain 
66)\do. fr. cldy.rn. 
19||hvy.rain,cldy. 
11)\do. do. 
19)/fair, cldy. rain 














do. 
rain, cloudy 
cloud 





29. 47|\do. do. do. . T7\\cldy. hvy. rain 
29. 58iihvy. rain,cldy. . 18jicloudy, fair 
29. 51)\fair,heavyrain 6/\foggy 

29. 72/\do. cloudy . TAlicloudy 

29, 18jirain, cloudy . Glijrain, cloudy 
28. 84/do. do. . 25iiconst. hvy. rn. 
28. 79)\cldy. hvy. rain . 97\\do. 

29. 39)\rain, cldy. fair .. 19)ifair 

. O9/|fair . 86/ifair, hvy. rain 
24/|rain, cldy, rain 


-SSBRRerey 


— 
DIDS bore 
































SSSSESESZSELRESS © 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





India 
Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


Bank 
Stock. 





———_| 28.31 pm. |} Shut. 














29.32 pm. 











29. 30 pm. 
29.30 pm. 
28.30 pm. 
28. 30 pm. 

31 pm. 
28.31 pm. 
29.32 pm. 
29. 32 pm. 
29. 32 pm. 

32 pm. 
30. 33 pin. 
28.32 pm. 
———_| 28.31 pm. 
28. 31 pm. 
28.31 pm. 

28 pm. 
27.31 pm. 

26 pm. 
25. 8 pm. 
23. 7 pm. 
25. 9 pm. 
26. 9 pm. 























iss Gols 





aks aol RO Cok Wl Cokes Gok Hap WO feo Malco af? 


Cakes woh cakes Oaks we lee ofr Gokm Gok Gok Boh loo 


95%. 
945 5 
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